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To the memory of my father, Herb Finn. 
Whether through genetics or osmosis, 
his gift of humor shaped me as a writer and a person— 
and has made the hard times easier 
and the good times even better. 
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he following is an alphabetical list of interviewees and their television ca- 
reer highlights: 


Kevin Abbott: The Golden Girls, Growing Pains, Last Man Standing, 
Roseanne 

Sam Bobrick: The Andy Griffith Show, The Flintstones, Good Morning, 
Miss Bliss (Creator), Saved by the Bell (Creator), The Smothers Brothers 
Comedy Hour 

James L. Brooks: Mary Tyler Moore (Cocreator), Rhoda (Cocreator), Room 
222 (Creator), The Simpsons (Codeveloper), Taxi (Cocreator), The Tracey 
Ullman Show (Cocreator) 

Tom Caltabiano: Everybody Loves Raymond 

Larry Charles: Curb Your Enthusiasm, Entourage, Fridays, Mad about You, 
Seinfeld 

Adam Chase: Friends, Mom, Phenom 

Phil Doran: All in the Family, The Facts of Life, Too Close for Comfort, Who’s 
the Boss? 

Ken Estin: Almost Perfect, Cheers, Taxi, The Tortellis (Cocreator), The 
Tracey Ullman Show (Cocreator) 

Lila Garrett: All in the Family, Barney Miller, Bewitched, Get Smart, Maude 

Charlie Hauck: Home Improvement, Hot L Baltimore, Maude, Valerie 
(Creator) 

David Isaacs: Almost Perfect (Cocreator), Becker, Cheers, Frasier, Mary (Co- 
creator), M*A*S*H, The Simpsons, Wings 
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Al Jean: ALF, The Critic (Cocreator), It’s Garry Shandling’s Show, The 
Simpsons, Sledge Hammer!, The Tonight Show Starring Johnny Carson 

Austin “Rocky” Kalish (1921-2016): All in the Family, The Colgate Comedy 
Hour, F Troop, The Facts of Life, Family Affair, The Flying Nun, Gidget, 
Good Times, Maude, My Three Sons, That Girl, Too Close for Comfort 

Irma Kalish: All in the Family, F Troop, The Facts of Life, Family Affair, 
The Flying Nun, Gidget, Good Times, Maude, My Three Sons, Too Close 
for Comfort, Valerie 

Hal Kanter: All in the Family, The Ed Wynn Show, The George Gobel Show, 
Julia (Creator), The Milton Berle Show, Valentine’s Day (Creator) 

Carl Kleinschmitt: The Courtship of Eddie’s Father, The Dick Van Dyke 
Show, Funny Face (Creator), The Foey Bishop Show, M*A*S*H, That Girl 

Arnie Kogen: The Bob Newhart Show, The Carol Burnett Show, The Dean 
Martin Show, Empty Nest, Newhart, The Tonight Show Starring Fohnny 
Carson 

Jay Kogen: Everybody Loves Raymond, Frasier, George Lopez, Malcolm in the 
Middle, The Simpsons, The Tracey Ullman Show 

Janet Leahy: Boston Legal, The Cosby Show, Grace under Fire, Major Dad, 
Roseanne, Mad Men, Newhart 

Norman Lear: All in the Family (Developer); The Colgate Comedy Hour; 
Fernwood Tonight (Creator); Good Times (Developer); Hot L Baltimore; 
The Jeffersons (Developer); The Martha Raye Show; Mary Hartman, 
Mary Hartman (Developer); Maude (Creator); One Day at a Time (De- 
veloper); Sanford and Son (Developer) 

David Lee: Cheers, Frasier (Cocreator), The Feffersons, Wings (Cocreator) 

Bill Masters: Caroline in the City, Grace under Fire, Murphy Brown, Seinfeld 

Jim McGinn: Here’s Lucy, Fulia, Valentine’s Day 

Peter Mehlman: It’s Like, You Know . . . (Creator); Seinfeld 

Gene Perret: The Carol Burnett Show; Mama’s Family; Three’s Company; 
Welcome Back, Kotter 

Bill Persky: The Dick Van Dyke Show; Good Morning, World (Cocreator); 
Kate e& Allie; Lotsa Luck (Cocreator); That Girl (Cocreator); Working It 
Out (Cocreator) 

Joel Rapp: Bewitched, The Donna Reed Show, The Lucy Show, McHale’s 
Navy, The Patty Duke Show, Topper 

John Rappaport: All in the Family, M*A*S*H, Night Court, The Odd 
Couple, Rowan e& Martin’s Laugh-In 
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Carl Reiner: Caesar’s Hour, The Dick Van Dyke Show (Creator), The Dinah 
Shore Chevy Show, Lotsa Luck (Cocreator), The New Dick Van Dyke Show 
(Creator), Your Show of Shows 

Mike Reiss: ALF, The Critic (Cocreator), It’s Garry Shandling’s Show, The 
Simpsons, Sledge Hammer!, The Tonight Show Starring Johnny Carson 

Phil Rosenthal: Coach, Everybody Loves Raymond (Creator) 

Sol Saks (1910-2011): Bewitched (Creator), Mr. Adams and Eve, My Favor- 
ite Husband 

Dava Savel: Dharma ¢ Greg, Ellen, Grace under Fire, Will ¢7 Grace 

Sherwood Schwartz (1916-2011): The Brady Bunch (Creator), Gilligan’s 
Island (Creator), I Married Foan, It’s about Time (Creator), My Favorite 
Martian, The Red Skelton Hour 

Elliot Shoenman: Cheers, The Cosby Show, Home Improvement, Maude 

Stu Silver: Benson, Bosom Buddies, Brothers, It’s a Living (Creator), Soap, 
Webster (Creator) 

Treva Silverman: Captain Nice, Mary Tyler Moore, The Monkees, Room 222, 
That Girl 

Steve Skrovan: Everybody Loves Raymond, Hot in Cleveland, Seinfeld, 
Til Death 

Leonard Stern (1923-2011): Get Smart; The Governor e 7.7. (Cocreator); 
He e She (Creator); The Honeymooners; I’m Dickens, He’s Fenster (Cre- 
ator); The Jackie Gleason Show; McMillan e& Wife (Creator); The Phil 
Silvers Show 

Phoef Sutton: Bob (Cocreator), Cheers, Newhart, Thanks (Cocreator) 

Matt Williams: The Cosby Show, Home Improvement (Cocreator), Roseanne 
(Creator) 
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FOREWORD 


Ed Asner 


hen we started The Mary Tyler Moore Show, little did we imagine that 

almost fifty years later, people would still be enjoying our efforts. Today, 
classic TV comedy is huge. And who better to discuss it than the writers of its 
most popular shows. Their own stories are even funnier and more entertaining 
than their most brilliantly written scripts. 

I’ve played my share of dramatic roles, and I can appreciate how essential 
comedy is to even the most tragic stories and characters. Everything has comedy 
in it; in comedy lies truth. A shared laugh is powerful beyond words. It connects 
actor to audience, viewers to each other. 

I have the utmost admiration for TV comedy writers. The job takes guts, 
grit, gumption. One might even say it takes spunk. This book provides an inside 
look at the lives and work of these brave souls. They discuss backstories of their 
shows, their creative processes, and coping with personal demons and fears. 

This isn’t a how-to book per se, but aspiring and established writers can’t 
help but benefit from the gems of wisdom and advice it imparts. And, there’s no 
shortage of laugh-out-loud anecdotes. 

It’s a veritable fun fest for comedy buffs and anyone fascinated with the cre- 
ative mind or with the business of writing funny. As a researcher by profession 
and the daughter of Honeymooners writer Herb Finn, Paula Finn has done an 
exceptional job of assembling a comprehensive picture of what really goes on 
behind the scenes of our most beloved classic comedy shows. 
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Carol Kane 


was so lucky to land in the world of Taxi when I was twenty-eight years old. It 

was 1980, and at that time, actors who came from theater and film largely did 
not do television series, and if they did, it was frowned upon. So I had nothing 
but disdain for everything to do with television. But I had seen an episode of 
Taxi that Jack Gilford was in, and it was brilliant, so I thought, if he could do 
one, then I could do one. I was asked to be a guest star playing Simka, a moun- 
tain woman who came from the same country as Andy Kaufman’s character 
Latka. Maybe one of the reasons they asked me was because of my role in the 
1975 movie Hester Street, in which I spoke Yiddish, perhaps making me some- 
what eligible to learn Latka’s language. 

I knew nothing about how television worked. I thought the producers of the 
show meant the sponsors of the show, and I therefore assumed that the produc- 
ers of Taxi worked for a cereal company, like Nabisco! I certainly did not under- 
stand that the producers were actually the creators and head writers of the show. 

Taxi was only the second comedy I'd ever done. The first time I did it, ’'d 
had no interest in pleasing anybody or being funny for anyone. I just wanted 
to be pure in terms of my work as an actor—to play my part honestly, to do the 
same kind of work I always tried to do on any other movie or theater production. 
But when I came back to Taxi the second time, I wanted desperately to fulfill the 
writers’ expectations, and I tried so hard to be funny. And trying to be funny was 
the complete opposite of what I’d done the first time. 

As part of the rehearsals on Tax?, we had a tradition called “cast to the rail.” 
We would do a scene in rehearsal, and then the stage manager would say, “Cast 
to the rail”—and the cast would run up to where the writers were sitting in the 
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bleachers in front of the stage, our heads craning upward. The audience sat 
in those bleachers the night we shot, but in the run-throughs, only the writers 
were there, in the first row. After every scene, we would go to the rail, and the 
writers would give us notes. And when I first heard about this, I thought it was 
just horrific; it’s so condescending. I couldn’t understand it, and I was offended 
by it. But as soon as I came to understand how the creative process of the show 
worked between the writers and the actors (and in the case of Taxi, we also 
had the genius of our director, Jimmy Burrows)—when they’d announce, “Cast 
to the rail”—I’d be the first one to run up to that rail! Because when I did, I 
would have incredibly rich notes given to me by Jim Brooks or Stan Daniels 
or Ed. Weinberger or Ken Estin or Sam Simon or Jerry Belson. And so for me, 
“cast to the rail” turned from being this horrible, offensive notion to “oh thank 
goodness; if I get there first, maybe T’ll get the most notes!” The notes were so 
nourishing and helpful. 

My most significant and intense “cast to the rail” experience was on my 
second episode. After the run-through, I went up to the rail—and Jim Brooks 
basically took me apart! He said, “This is not it. You are not to try to be funny. 
If we have written it funny, it will be funny. And if we have not, we don’t want 
you to try and make something out of it that’s not there. It’s not your job to try 
to be funny. If it’s not funny, we will fix it.” And then, indeed, they would go into 
the writers’ room until all hours of the night, order Mexican food from Lucy’s 
El Adobe Café—and fix it. 

And that was such a huge revelation for me: I just had to play my part 
honestly with commitment, and the results would be what they were. If I’m 
working with good writers and they wrote it funny, itll be funny. If I go out 
there and say the line in a pure and truthful way and it’s not funny—that means 
the writers have to fix it. Or, as in some of the richest episodes of Taxi—not all 
moments are supposed to be funny because the writers are also trying to tell a 
three-dimensional story! Some episodes of Taxi ended sadly, like in real life. You 
cannot imagine the gift it was to learn not to force and push too hard because, 
when you are doing comedy, you get addicted to the laugh—and unfortunately, 
will do anything to get one. 

That lesson from Jim has stayed with me all my life. I have to revisit it a lot. 
Once I understood what he was saying, everything changed. And I was fortunate 
enough to become a regular on the show. 

I feel that I’ve gotten to work with some of the best television writers. I re- 
member when they wrote the Taxi episode where I got to say, “Peel me like a 
grape so I can get out of here!” to Judd’s character. I was driving onto the Para- 
mount lot for shoot day, and I distinctly remember thinking, “Oh my God, they 
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don’t understand that I would pay them any amount of money in the world to 
be lucky enough to get to say that line in that situation!” 

So, it is the cliché “if it ain’t on the page, it ain’t on the stage.” I would say 
the writers are the tree of life in terms of inspiration. The actor, of course, has to 
give the work their truth and love and skill—but the beginning, the roots for me, 
are always the writing. You can fulfill the writing or not—but if you don’t have 
the basic inspiration of good writing to stand on, then there’s nothing. For me, 
I know that’s true. And I think any good actor will tell you that everything rests 
on the writing. Sure, we can twist it, we can turn it—but if the good writing’s not 
there as a foundation, the story won’t work. 

I am so happy that Paula has written this book, and I’m honored to con- 
tribute. Her father was there from the very beginning of television comedy. 
And the shows he wrote—The Honeymooners, The Gale Storm Show—oh my 
God! I would do anything I could, whatever hypochondriacal thing I could 
concoct, just to stay home from school and watch that show. Throughout this 
book, starting with the interview with the great Carl Reiner, I notice that the 
best comedy writers have in common the notion that their best work comes 
from drawing on real-life stories founded on real-life emotions. The element 
of comedy can be as broad as your imagination will allow, and as long as it’s 
based on some kernel of truth on the page, it will be OK. As I said, I was so 
lucky to work with the quality of writers on Taxi. And now I’m so lucky to 
work with the great Tina Fey and Robert Carlock. Perhaps I shouldn’t be tell- 
ing you this so my luck doesn’t run out. 

We are so fortunate to have this book because, in these interviews, so many 
generous writers have been forthcoming with Paula about their top-secret pro- 
cesses. We get to enter the ever-mysterious writers’ room and take a seat. 

I, for one, am so thrilled to have this precious information. To me, our 
writers—who, down through the ages and now and in the future, tell us the 
stories that make us laugh out loud, sometimes until we cry—are heroes. Let’s 
celebrate them! 
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PREFACE 


ee call from Bob Hope isn’t the norm in most homes. But to me as the 
daughter of a TV comedy writer, it was life as usual. Early on, I realized 
how many people held my dad’s job in high regard. Once on a cross-country 
trip, we got stopped for speeding. The officer asked my father what he did for a 
living. When he learned that Dad wrote his kids’ favorite TV show—The Flint- 
stones—he let him off with a warning. 

One of the best things about having a TV writer for a dad was that, whatever 
my favorite show, I was invited to a closed set to watch the magic of its creation: 
Mister Ed, That Girl, The Beverly Hillbillies, The Patty Duke Show. This was 
the sixties, before multicamera setups allowed “live” studio audiences to watch 
essentially play-like performances of shows. It could take several hours to film a 
short segment of a show. While it must have been tedium for the actors, to me, 
every minute was exciting. When I walked back outside, I always felt like I was 
leaving behind a secret, elite world. 

My dad could find humor in anything and would often jot down ideas and 
jokes on any available scrap of paper. I’ve been asked if life at our home was non- 
stop laughs. Not exactly—but his sense of humor definitely made it more fun. I 
loved his amusing observations whenever we watched TV; he’d comment hu- 
morously on the bad acting or weak dialogue or say of an actor wearing a toupee, 
“He has more hair now than he did ten years ago!” Mom and I could always tell 
when he was kidding us about something by the unmistakable glint in his eye. 

I was proud of his ability to make anyone, anywhere, laugh. As a friend once 
put it, “He made your heart smile.” Once when my father was in Las Vegas, 
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comedian Gabe Kaplan asked him for the time. Dad answered, “With all the 
money you make, you can’t afford a watch?” 

He wrote his first shows on a 1940s Royal typewriter. He later upgraded to a 
1960s Olympia. That, a wheel eraser, and paper were all he needed to produce 
hundreds of scripts. A reformed chain-smoker, he worked with an unflavored 
toothpick in his mouth. And he always talked to himself as he wrote: When 
working on a play set in Ireland, he walked around the house muttering in an 
Irish brogue. 

Dad was born in Boston, raised in Brookline, and he never lost his Bostonian 
accent. In high school, he was the fastest runner in the county (“Flying Finn”) 
and looked forward to competing in the Olympics. But a track injury curtailed 
that dream. 

Instead, he joined the Provincetown Players summer theater as a comedic 
actor. While a member of the troupe, he lost most of his hair, and the remainder 
went down the drain after a fellow cast member persuaded him to shampoo 
with coal tar and the remedy failed. It was the beginning of a lifetime of self- 
deprecating bald jokes. 

One day, Dad heard the Duffy’s Tavern radio show. Knowing he could do 
better, he scribbled down a few jokes and mailed them to the show’s producer, 
Ed Gardner. Two days later, he received a telegram: “Send a script.” It was 1946; 
he was hired on the show for seventy-five dollars a week. A month later, his sal- 
ary was raised to one hundred dollars a week. 

From there, he went on to write for such old-time radio shows as Sweeney 
and March, Amos ’n Andy, and Our Miss Brooks. Like many fellow radio writers, 
he transitioned into TV and worked on the likes of December Bride, The Beulah 
Show, The Colgate Comedy Hour, and Bachelor Father. 

In 1955, he began his first season on The Honeymooners. In an article for On 
Cable Magazine, he describes meeting Jackie Gleason for the first time: 


When I showed up for work as the newest writer on The Honeymooners, it was 
1955. Eisenhower was President, and gold was $35—an ounce. Jack Philbin, 
Gleason’s producer and close friend, brought me into an office for a story meeting 
at the Park Sheraton Hotel, along with writers Walter Stone and the late Marvin 
Marx. And there was Gleason, seated at his desk, enjoying a manicure and the 
company of a pretty, young manicurist. At age 39, he was good-looking despite 
his 300 pounds, and beautifully dressed.' 


Gleason shook Dad’s hand, and everyone was shocked. This was the first time 


he’d ever shaken hands with a writer. Apparently, he even avoided talking di- 
rectly with the writers. 
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Dad continues: 


My first clue to Gleason’s talent and the remarkable simplicity of The Honeymoon- 
ers came that very first day as Marvin Marx, serving as spokesman for the writers, 
pitched our story. Gleason hardly appeared to be listening, seemingly more inter- 
ested in what the manicurist was doing. If he liked what he heard, he’d nod his 
head almost imperceptibly; when something displeased him, he would interrupt 
quietly and point out the problem. That was it. He knew in an instant what was 
right for the show, and what wasn’t. 


It was live TV in its purest form: “no laugh track or canned applause, no tele- 
prompters or cue cards; there was practically no rehearsal, and no redoing of 
mistakes.” And it didn’t always run smoothly. One time an actor who played 
Ralph’s boss, Mr. Harper, became ill just before he was due on stage. Jackie and 
Art Carney improvised masterfully, saying things like, “If Mr. Harper were here 
now, you know what he’d say?” The audience never knew the difference. 


Gleason was adamant about not having a phone in the Kramdens’ apartment, 
fearing that the writers would use it as a crutch. When a call was needed, we had 
to write it so the Nortons upstairs would lower their phone to the Kramdens’ 
window below. During one show, a call came in for Ralph, and Norton dutifully 
lowered the phone—but not quite far enough. Gleason almost fell out the window 
while struggling to grab it as it dangled inches out of reach. Finally, frustrated but 
unfazed, he turned to the audience and bellowed, “Now I know why they say 
‘Don’t call me... J7 call you!” 


In The Official Honeymooners Treasury, Dad recalls how Gleason would 
communicate with the writers: 


We'd get a call: “Jackie wants to see you.” And we’d say, “Uh oh, what now?” We’d 
go down to his office and he’d be sitting at his desk, looking out the window, and 
Philbin would be sitting on the couch, with a very serious face. Gleason would 
say, “All here?” And he’d look at Philbin and say, “We didn’t have to have that set. 
The doctor could have come to the apartment.” And he would baw] Philbin out 
for something we had done. He’d never look at us; always at Philbin. And Philbin 
would take it and take it. 

Walter Stone had a funny line. Walter said Gleason had a dream and a voice 
said, “Jackie! Jackie!” Gleason says, “Who’s that?” And the voice says, “Charles 
Dickens.” And Gleason says, “You know I never talk to writers!” 


In his first year with the show, Dad was teamed with writer A. J. Russell. The 
following year, he worked with two different writers: 
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Stone, Marx and I delivered scripts for the show every other week, alternating with 
another team. Walter Stone was a master joke smith with big, clever lines pour- 
ing from him constantly. Marvin Marx was the plot man, working out the stories. 
Marvin lived in New Jersey and would think up plots on the train to and from Man- 
hattan. But most of his best work was done . . . on the toilet. When a story lacked 
freshness or inventiveness, Walter would say, “Marvin, get back on the toilet!” 


Dad reflects on the character of Ralph Kramden: “The whole idea of writing a 
Kramden script was, what can he do that he can get in trouble with” He explains, 


Kramden was stupid. Actually, “stupid” is too harsh a word. He was gullible. 
Norton would say a stupid thing, and Kramden would recognize it as stupid. But 
if Norton said, “I know a guy who wants to show glow-in-the-dark shoelaces,” 
Ralph would say, “Hey, that’s good. There’s money in that!” . . . Alice would 
always have to bring him back to earth.* 


Apparently Jackie Gleason did everything in a big way. Once after a show, 
he invited his six writers to go bowling with him—and they took over the entire 
bowling alley. In a Museum of Broadcasting tribute to Gleason, my dad noted, 


I don’t know how much Jackie gave the pin boys as tips .. . but the next day, two 
of them bought bowling alleys of their own! Jackie was a good boss—trusting, 
considerate, generous. He trusted his writers enough to let them do their work 
with little or no interference from him. .. . It’s been said that no man can serve 
two masters. Well, maybe so. But when you’re serving someone the size of Jackie 
Gleason, you come mighty close! 


Dad moved on to write for such stars as Garry Moore, John Forsythe, and 
Bing Crosby. In 1962, he started writing The Flintstones, in which the Stone 
Age characters of Fred and Wilma were actually based on Ralph and Alice 
Kramden. I’d notice that sometimes Fred’s personality was a little like my dad’s, 
and Wilma’s words reflected some of my mom’s mannerisms. I guess that made 
me Pebbles! 

In New York, he’d worked on staff; in LA, he had a home office, a studio 
detached from our house. From one wall hung a miniature wooden crutch, a 
gift from The Honeymooners writers. During his first season on the show, Dad 
had broken his ankle when he stepped in a hole playing ball with me. Other 
wall décor included a glamour 8X10 of my mom from when she was secretary 
to actor Burgess Meredith. She’d worked for many old-time radio stars, includ- 
ing Robert Q. Lewis; she met my father when he was a writer on The Robert Q. 
Lewis Radio Show. 
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Three of the shows Dad wrote were Gilligan’s Island, It’s about Time, and The 
Brady Bunch, all produced by Sherwood Schwartz. In contrast to today’s staff- 
written sitcoms, Sherwood believed it was better to hire outside writers—to recruit 
fresh minds, so to speak. He thought it was healthier for the business because it 
gave more writers work, and it also varied the kind of shows he could do. And 
Sherwood looked this up for me: of all his freelancers, my father and his long-time 
writing partner, Alan Dinehart, wrote the most Gilligan’s Island scripts. 

Alan had a background in variety and quiz shows; they’d met in New York 
and first worked together on The Flintstones. As more of a storyteller, Alan cre- 
ated the story line for the scripts; then Dad put in all the dialogue and the humor. 
One Christmas, Alan gave my dad an unabridged dictionary with the inscription 
“Herb, at last I found something to give you that you don’t have to rewrite!” 

Alan would arrive at our home in his white Cadillac every day at 9 a.m. They 
worked in my dad’s home office; Alan sat on the couch while my dad typed. 
They broke for lunch at Studio City’s famous Du-par’s. At five o’clock, they 
went for drinks at the popular Tail 0’ the Cock Restaurant, where the bar was 
always full of writers. 

In the precomputer days, I moved four hundred miles north to the Bay 
Area. When I began my own writing career, Dad offered to send me my type- 
writer—and a wastebasket. When I made my first magazine sale of a technical 
article on earthquake preparation, he wrote me. “A fine, professional-type job, 
Paula, and I’m proud of you. I know now what to do before, during, and after an 
earthquake. As soon as your mother finishes her sewing, I’m sending her down 
under the house to look for anchor bolts on the sill. And she’d better not come 
back without finding them!” 

And after seeing the newspaper write-ups on my first book sale, he wrote, 


It’s really a pleasure to read about you in the papers. I hope you’re not letting this 
fame go to your head. I never did when I was basking in the limelight. Although 
I knew I was undoubtedly the best comedy writer in the business, I was never 
too proud to admit it. And when I was lauded and extolled, I was always modest 
enough to accept it as my due. That’s what endeared me to all the other writers— 
and is why I am where I am today. And I wish I were where I was yesterday. So 
remember, fame is fleeting, and I hope you make a fortune out of it! 


Alan Dinehart Jr. describes my father as not being outwardly funny: 
He didn’t walk around trying to be funny. But he would look at something, or 


something would happen, and he’d come out with a comment—and it would be 
hysterical. And then he wouldn’t say anything for 10 more minutes. He was more 
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quiet and reserved than my dad. But he had that dry sense of humor; when he said 
something, you listened to it cause it was funny. 


Sherwood Schwartz described my father as a 


funny writer who talked funny, too. And that’s not always the case. There are some 
writers who don’t talk very much in meetings—either funny or not funny—but 
then theyll go away and write a very good script. There are other writers who 
talk very funny at a meeting, and the script they write isn’t as good as what they’ve 
said. Your dad had a kind of a serious expression; the word “dour” comes to 
mind. But the words that came out of his mouth were funny! 


M*A*S*H creator Larry Gelbart, who worked with my dad on Duffy’s Tav- 
ern, told me, “I actively remember him being entertaining, witty. Comedy writ- 
ers tend to be fast and funny, but in a broader sense. I’m not sure what it was— 
your dad always had a kind of humor .. . it was witty, for sure—but there was a 
bit of a sting to it. That’s something extra. And that’s not given to everybody.” 

In 1985, Dad’s play The Almoster received a Mobil Playwriting Award. The 
London Times published this clip: 


They awarded the anonymously-submitted piece . . . to Herbert Finn, a 73-year- 
old Californian who had never set foot in Ireland and has no Irish connections. 
Nor has he written a play before, though he once wrote scripts for Bob Hope and 
worked alongside a young Neil Simon, whom he advised: “Get out of writing and 


into something that'll make you a decent living!” 


In my dad’s final days, he was very ill with pneumonia. I asked him, “Where 
else in the world would you rather be, than here at home with the people who 


love you?” 
I could barely hear his whispered response: “In a pool hall.” 


NOTES 
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INTRODUCTION 


I chosen to focus on television of the twentieth century because classic TV 
is currently so popular, and that’s where my father and his colleagues shone. 
My decision to write this book was fueled by a long-standing admiration for and 
curiosity about this particular breed of creative thinker. I wanted to learn more 
about the lives and thought processes not only of the people who’d worked with 
my dad but also writers of my favorite shows from the eighties and nineties. 

Forty-one writers generously shared their stories with me, offering a window 
into their minds and lives. Their accounts are hilarious, poignant, inspiring. I 
was especially gratified by those who recalled my dad fondly. One-hundred- 
year-old Bewitched creator Sol Saks surprised me by recounting in detail their 
cowriting a My Favorite Husband pilot in 1953. (It sold immediately.) 

Dad was one of six staff writers on The Honeymooners. I was struck by how 
many writers cited that show as an influence on their own writing. Everybody 
Loves Raymond creator Phil Rosenthal says, “It’s why I’m here! I owe your 
father a lot. I have to tell you, this was one of the formative things of my life 
... not just my career. This was huge to me.” Soap writer Stu Silver refers to the 
Honeymooners writers as “these guys who basically invented sitcom.” 

I was most impressed with the interviewees’ candor. Recounts of their self- 
doubt, regrets, and “learning experiences” made clear that the comedy-writing 
business isn’t all laughs. Sometimes it’s vomiting, weeping—even “bleeding 
from your ass” (one writer’s graphic description of how she felt in a poorly led 
writers’ room). But in the end, they all say it’s worth it. 

This book features fifteen Q&As, some of which include relevant “Behind 
the Scenes” material from additional writers. A final section, “More Tales from 
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the Writers’ Room,” reflects a variety of viewpoints in a discussion format; 
topics include pitching, celebrity feuding, and a comedy writer’s unique take 
on the world. 

The earliest sitcom writing staffs were small. Then they grew, and grew—and 
now they’re getting smaller again. I happened to catch a Dennis the Menace 
rerun a few days ago. On the credits, one writer’s name was given: my dad’s. In 
contrast, today’s scripts are largely a group effort—so collaborative, in fact, that 
typically no one really knows who wrote what. 

The first shows were done on kinescope, essentially taking a picture of a 
picture, which yielded very poor quality. In the sixties, film was used, followed 
by tape. Preferred camera setups have gone from single-cam on closed sets for 
filmed shows to multicam with a live audience and tape and back again to single. 
Television has evolved from a place where writers were, in Sol Saks’s words, 
“below the line”—to where writers themselves are running the shows. 

The language and subject matter have obviously seen changes: In its fourth 
season, The Flintstones ran an episode called ““Daddy’s Little Beauty” [S4E12], 
in which Fred enters Pebbles in a beauty contest. My dad wrote it, inspired by 
my winning first place in a neighborhood beauty and talent contest. Coinciden- 
tally, in its fourth season, The Simpsons ran “Lisa the Beauty Queen” [S4E4, 
written by Jeff Martin], in which Homer enters Lisa in a beauty contest. 

The similarities stop there: The Flintstones episode references musical 
spoons, hula hoops, and the lost art of conversation due to the popularity of 
TV. Flintstones commercials featured its characters smoking to promote the 
show’s sponsor, Winston cigarettes. The Stmpsons story references binging and 
purging, taping your swimsuit to your butt, the mayor’s illegitimate son—and 
it satirizes the tobacco industry with a pageant sponsor recruiting new young 
smokers to replace older smokers who’ve died. 

Whether the writers create their magic on a 1940s Royal typewriter or an 
iPad, for kinescope or for film, what hasn’t changed is that no one can explain 
the process. Although they agree that certain principles of the craft can be 
taught, when it comes to pinpointing exactly how they come up with the funny 
stuff, the most brilliant of them can only say they “just do it.” 

And aren’t we glad they do! 
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CC" Reiner is one of the world’s most beloved comedy legends. In a career 
spanning more than six decades, he has lent his talents to television writ- 
ing, producing, and directing and has also written and directed films. Originally 
planning to be a stage actor, he has performed in Broadway musicals, film, and 
numerous television shows. He’s perhaps best known for creating the clas- 
sic TV comedy The Dick Van Dyke Show and for playing straight man to Mel 
Brooks’s 2,000-Year-Old Man character. He has authored several books and is 
the recipient of such awards as the Mark Twain Prize for American Humor, nine 
Emmys, three Outstanding Achievement Awards, a Grammy, and election to the 
Emmy Award Hall of Fame. 

When we spoke, Carl Reiner was recovering from knee surgery. He’d just 
finished a whirlwind few months of travel and speaking appearances and had 
recently acted on the TV shows Hot in Cleveland and The Cleveland Show. 
He’d finished writing a novel the year before and was starting work on an- 
other. At one point in the conversation he apologized to me for hesitating on 
a response; he said he was playing computer solitaire, and needless to say, he 
“loves to multitask.” 


Pll start by asking how your writing career began. 

On Your Show of Shows, 1 was originally an actor, but Id sit in the writers’ 
room once in a while just to see if I could still type because I’d been a teletype 
operator in the army. So when there was an extra typewriter, I started typing 
up little things for myself. And I think that’s the beginning of my getting ideas 
because I wrote my first novel not too long after that. 
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Carl Reiner. Photo courtesy of Car! Reiner 


Ialso started contributing ideas for sketches. And the producer, Max Liebman, 
said, “He stays with us”—meaning that I could stay in the writers’ room, and from 
then on, I was a writer. Albeit, I was a “writer without portfolio”—meaning I had 
no credit—but I did come up with stuff that allowed me to learn my craft. And 
it was an opportunity to learn from some of the best writers that ever wrote. We 
were all of the same age, but some were writers and some were performers. 


Do you have any favorite stories from either of the Caesar rooms? 

There are a thousand of them! [Laughs] But the one that comes to mind is 
about Neil Simon, who was part of a team with his brother then [on Your Show 
of Shows]. Neil had the voice ofa turtle; he spoke very quietly, and he always had 
wonderful ideas. And I was sitting on the couch with him, and often he’d throw 
in an idea, and nobody would hear it. Because I was the noisy one, I would stop 
things, and I’d say, “Just a moment, hold it, hold it.” Neil’s name was Doc Simon 
in those days. I'd say, “Doc’s got it.” And I would repeat what Doc just said, and 
it would get into the script. And so it became a running gag that I would stop 
people from continuing on if Doc had said something nobody heard. 
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Nice of you not to take credit for his jokes! 

[Laughs] Oh no, I would never—it never occurred to me! And I remember 
one time, before I’d written my first book, I pitched a joke in the room, and it 
wasn’t accepted. And Mel Tolkin says, “Shut up; you’re nothing but a fuckin’ 
actor.” This was his line. And then about a year later, I wrote Enter Laughing, 
and I sent him a copy of the book. He wrote me back a note that said, “You’re a 
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fuckin’ good writer!” Mel Tolkin was very funny; I loved him. 


So after you left Sid Caesar, you obviously continued both acting and writing. 

I was on The Dinah Shore Show as a writer, and I was also on every other 
week as a guest actor. So one week we’d have a special guest star like Yves 
Montand—and a “not-so-special guest star,’ Carl Reiner. Being billed as the 
“not-so-special guest star” was always such a funny idea to me. 

I wrote that show with one partner, a guy named Charlie Isaacs. We worked 
together in a room, and then we’d bring our ideas in to Dinah. And we didn’t 
write sketches so much; we’d only do one sketch a week for whomever the guest 
star was. For the most part, we were writing lead-ins, or cute ideas, for how to 
get into her songs. 


As everyone knows, you created The Dick Van Dyke Show. Can you tell me 
how that came about? 

The year Caesar’s Hour went off, the sponsors weren’t interested in situation 
comedies because that was the time of horses and guns: the westerns. And so, 
sponsors weren’t interested in situation comedies. There were a few new sit- 
coms, and I was offered jobs on them—but none of those shows was very good. 

And my wife actually said to me, “Carl, why don’t you write one?” And I 
said, “I don’t write situation comedies. I’ve never written one.” And I’ve said 
this a number of times—I remember the moment I found my way. I was on my 
way home from being downtown; I was on the East River Drive, getting off at 
96th Street, and I talked to myself. Incidentally, I tell people to talk to yourself; 
you might get an answer! I said, “What piece of ground do you stand on that 
nobody else stands on?” And the answer was, “Well, I live in New Rochelle, 
I have a wife and two kids, I work on a variety show in New York, I commute 
every day,”—and so that was the genesis of The Dick Van Dyke Show. It’s about 
a writer who lives in New Rochelle with one kid—I had two kids at the time. 
And he writes on a show, although I was actually a writer/actor on that show. 
And because it was a good idea, I wrote up a pilot very quickly, and I showed it 
to my agent. He thought it was wonderful, and he got it financed immediately. 
Peter Lawford put the money up, and I financed the pilot for myself. Barbara 
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Britton and I were the actors in it. And a couple of people were interested, but 
it didn’t sell. 

I put it aside and started writing movies. I wrote a couple of films, which 
got done for Universal: The Thrill of It All and The Art of Love. But I had gone 
ahead and written thirteen episodes for The Dick Van Dyke Show when | thought 
I would do it myself because I thought I should have a bible for some of the 
other writers in case I had to act on the show. I knew I couldn’t write all thirty- 
nine, but I had thirteen ready. 

And my agent loved those shows. He said, “We can’t let these die,” and he 
brought me in to see Sheldon Leonard. At the time, Sheldon was working with 
Danny Thomas; they had the production company T & L Productions and a 
show called The Danny Thomas Show. And he said, “We gotta do this show.” I 
told him I didn’t want to fail with the same material. He said, “You won’t fail. 
We'll get a better actor to play you!” That was the way he put it. And he sug- 
gested Dick Van Dyke. 

And that’s how the show originated, and the first thirteen episodes that aired 
were the ones that I had written. And actually, the first two years I worked alone; 
I had no story editor and no producer. I was also rewriting episodes that I had 
farmed out to freelancers, and I’d find myself rewriting more than I was writ- 
ing—so in those first two years, I think I wrote forty of the first bunch of shows. 

And at that point, I think I would’ve died had I not been able to bring in some 
wonderful writers. We were fortunate enough to finally find writers who under- 
stood what the show was about because it had been on the air. Other shows had 
been man versus woman, but this was about a couple who was two against the 
world rather than husband and wife against each other. And it was Bill Persky 
and Sam Denoff and Garry Marshall and Jerry Belson who saved my ass by com- 
ing in and helping me those third and fourth years. 

The Dick Van Dyke Show was a totally different experience from Your Show 
of Shows. 1 describe it as being the most exciting job I ever had; it was the thing 
that actually formed me into what I ultimately became. 


Can you elaborate on how previous shows had been a battle of the sexes and 
this show was different? 

Lucy is a prime example. She was always trying to fool Desi; she was always 
plotting against him because she wanted to get on the show or be an actress—or 
who knows what. Every week it was some double-dealing; she and Ethel would 
get together, and they were always plotting against something with their hus- 
bands in some way. 
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A battle of the sexes/husband against wife was an easier way to go, and it had 
been a sitcom standard for years. Even Burns and Allen, you know, were dumb 
wife and smart husband. And I decided to write about my wife and I—and she 
was much smarter than me! To this day, I attribute everything I have ever done 
to the fact that she honed me. I married her when I was twenty-one years old 
and she was twenty-eight, and she knew more than anything about everything. 
We only lasted sixty-five years. 


Which is quite an accomplishment. So that show is based on your own 
marriage? 

Yes. We had our arguments, but rather than being two against each other, we 
were two against the world. So Rob and Laura would argue, but the audience 
always knew their marriage was strong. 


Did The Dick Van Dyke Show use a three-camera technique? 

Yes. That was actually invented by Desi Arnaz. Jerry Lewis started using it 
when he was directing his own movies so he could see what he was doing. But 
at the same time, Desilu came up with the same idea. 


And what were its advantages? 

The fact that you could do it in front ofa live audience and you didn’t have to 
stop. With one-camera shows you'd stop and go with interruptions all the time, 
whereas on a three-camera show, you could actually do each scene like a play. 
And you could have the audience watching, and you could capture their actual 
laughter. So the audience laughter you hear on The Dick Van Dyke Show is that 
of real audiences in the studio when we were doing it. Up until then, they’d been 
using canned laughter on one-camera shows. And that bothered me because I 
never thought it sounded like real laughter. 


Do you remember what joke you wrote that got the biggest laugh? 

One of the biggest laughs ever was the baby show, where Rob was question- 
ing whether their baby was really theirs because it didn’t look like them [“That’s 
My Boy??” S3E1]. The hospital had gotten Laura’s name mixed up a couple 
of times with a Mrs. Peters, a new mother in another room. Laura had gotten 
the figs that had come for Mrs. Peters. So Rob said, “I bet we got Mrs. Peters’s 
baby!” And at the very end, in walked Mr. Peters, played by Greg Morris, with 
his baby—and you realized it was a black baby. That laugh lasted about ten min- 
utes. Persky and Denoff wrote that script, but I was very much involved with it. 
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BEHIND THE SCENES 


The Dick Van Dyke Show 


Bill Persky (Writer/Producer): Here’s the perfect example of what it’s like to 
be a comedy writer. Sam [Denoff] and | had an office on Sunset Boulevard. 
It was so small, there wasn’t room for both of us in it, so | literally sat out- 
side in the hallway while Sam was in the office typing. And people would 
walk by and see this guy in the hallway laughing and talking, and they’d 
wonder who he was talking to! 

Tim Conway had recommended us to do a McHale’s Navy episode, 
which we did. And we went to Universal to meet with the show’s producer, 
Si Rose. We were there for literally three hours, and he had notes on ev- 
ery page. We left for lunch, and | said to Sam, “You know what? | don’t 
think we can do this. Obviously, we’re all wrong.” And then we go back, 
we spend another two and a half hours with this man—he was a lovely 
guy—but just everything was “Why did you say and here instead of . . .” 
or “Why'd you say the or... 2” It was so awkward and uncomfortable. 

We went back to our office and were really so depressed. And while we 
were there figuring what the hell we were gonna do, Carl called [about our 
“That's My Boy??” submission]. And Sam answered the phone, since obvi- 
ously | was in the hall and | didn’t have a phone! And he said, “Yeah? Yeah? 
Yeah?” He was smiling, and | said, “What?” He said, “Carl loves it!” And 
we went in the next day, and Carl said, “You guys can do as many of these 
as you can handle. I'll give you an office, and you'll learn, and you'll work 
here.” And that’s what we did. And it was amazing—the yin and the yang 
of that day. And it’s funny: Just last week | got a check for thirty-seven cents 
from Guam for the McHale’s Navy that we did. | swear. And of course, | 
have to send my ex-wife seventeen cents. 

So much of The Van Dyke Show and so much of what I’ve done—and 
what Sam and | did and | continue to do—has some personal touch of my 
own life. So the genesis of the show “That's My Boy??” was when my own 
daughter was born, and we got some flowers that were meant for someone 
else. And | said, “Hey, how do we know we got the right baby!” 

Back then there was no DNA testing. If you thought you had the wrong 
baby, you could take a paternity test, but for a TV show, we needed some- 
thing faster to unequivocally say that you were wrong. And the more we 
thought about it, we realized the only way to do it was to have the child 
be of a different ethnicity. 
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We thought of having him be Asian, which would have been okay 
because that wasn’t a big political issue at the time. And then Carl said, 
“Let’s make him African American.” We said, “That's great.” But the net- 
work didn’t think it was great—they said, “Absolutely not.” We went in 
for a meeting with them, and they told us that, in this climate, the world 
is not ready for a white couple to make a black couple the butt of a joke. 
And Carl said, “No, you don’t understand. It’s the black couple that’s mak- 
ing the white couple the butt of the joke.” And the guy went, “Well, we're 
certainly not ready for that!” 

We had an alternate ending in case it didn’t work, and to be honest 
with you, | don’t remember what the hell it was. It was a live show with 
an audience, and everything in it was working great. But if the ending 
didn’t work—I mean, where were we? | was standing next to Carl on the 
floor, watching the show behind the cameras, and when Dick went to the 
door and that moment happened and Greg Morris came in—there was a 
deadly silence long enough for Carl to say to me, “Oh, shit.” And then, the 
laughter started and literally went on for twenty minutes. Every time we’d 
go back to do a pickup and start again someplace, the audience would get 
hysterical. It was like the relief of a fever, you know? It really tapped into 
all of the tension, and it just made everything okay, and it made people 
laugh about how stupid it was to make an issue of it! And the show got a 
lot of attention, and overnight [Sam and I] became major stars. We were 
“the Boys.” 

Carl Reiner said those characters wouldn’t do anything you wouldn’t 
do. And so that was the core of it all. Everybody could identify with 
the people in it and find a piece of themselves. | mean, we were crazy 
maybe—but there was a recognizable human behavior in everything that 
happened. And then Dick would make it funnier. The stories were never 
outlandish, and the laughter came from situations and not from jokes. We 
never wrote jokes. We wrote what had to be written, and then that was it. 

In [“That’s My Boy??”], where they were getting ready for the baby to be 
born, there was that wonderful thing Dick did where he was able to get out 
of bed dressed. People do shit like that! Not quite that, but | know when my 
first child, Dana, was going to be born, | timed the trip to the hospital by 
four different routes at three different times of the day. And then when the 
actual moment came—I stopped a block from the hospital to fill up with 
gas. So there's that absurd part of yourself. And The Dick Van Dyke Show 
didn’t go past those moments. 

[Regarding collaborating with his partner] Sam would sit at the 
typewriter and we'd talk—how about this, oh and then this—and it just 
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evolved. It’s essentially an ongoing conversation in which certain things are 
funny and certain things are relevant to where you're headed. 

When Sam passed away, | was interviewed by a lot of people for his 
obituary. And one guy asked me what was the difference between the way | 
wrote and the way Sam wrote. And | said, “Well, | don’t know, but it just kind 
of worked out. Sam loved jokes, and | didn’t really, so | guess through the 
combination of his looking for them and my trying to avoid them, somehow 
we arrived at a place where it was a third voice.” And later on, the guy asked 
what do | think Sam and | will be remembered most for. | said, “Probably 
That Girl because it was such an important show and changed an entire gen- 
eration. To this day, | am a hero to women in their fifties and sixties—except 
for my first wife!” And he said, “You wanted to say that.” | said, “No, that’s 
a perfect example of what | was talking about. | didn’t know | was going to 
say that. | was telling you a fact, and then in order to add something to it, | 
said it.” So that’s how | write. Sam might have said, “I wanna do something 
about my ex-wife,” and then back up and figure out what it is. 

Carl Reiner is really fearless. He could not suffer fools; he called a spade 
a spade. And a new guy had been made the head of comedy development 
and programming at CBS, and he was coming out to LA to read the riot 
act to everybody and declare himself the new fastest gun in town. And 
everybody was saying, “God, he was here. He’s really a terror. He’s this; 
he’s that.” And finally he came to the Van Dyke Show, and he walked in 
with his entourage. And he had his jacket over his shoulders—you know, 
with his arms not in the sleeves? Not a good thing, for Carl. [Laughs] And 
then he sat down, and he put his feet up on the coffee table, which also 
was not a good thing. He started talking, and Carl let him talk, and then 
the guy said, “And now I'd like to tell you what | think is funny.” Well, that 
pushed it over the edge. Carl got up, walked across the room, took off the 
guy’s Gucci loafer—just one of them—and threw it out the window. He 
said, “Now that’s what | think is funny.” And that was the end of the meet- 
ing. Even the guy laughed. He realized he was a pompous fool. 

I'll tell you a story which is a perfect example of Carl. Obviously, | just 
love him. We talk at least once a week, and | called him last night, and 
for the first time | misdialed his phone number. And you know, I’m eighty- 
one years old—and when you do something like that, you get nervous. So 
when | talked to him, | said, “Carl, | can’t believe it. | just dialed the wrong 
number for you.” He said, “Isn’t that funny? I’ve just been sitting here trying 
to remember my social security number.” And | said, “Well, don’t tell it to 
me—because next time I'll dial it!” 
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What do you consider the funniest joke you ever wrote? 

Let’s see, it might have been the walnut show [“It May Look Like a Walnut,” 
S2E20]. I was trying to do a takeoff of Invasion of the Body Snatchers, and 1 
did the episode in the style of a Twilight Zone episode. After watching a scary 
science-fiction show on TV, Dick Van Dyke dreams he’s being invaded by some- 
body from the planet Twilo. He thinks everyone’s souls had been taken over by 
walnuts. And at the very end of his dream, he opens a closet door, and his wife 
comes sliding out on a chute, on top of ten thousand pounds of walnuts. The 
audience laughed forever on that one. 


Was your portrayal of the writers’ room on that show 100 percent accurate, 
or were there some aspects of it that you didn’t want to show? 

No, it was pretty accurate. The only thing that was different from the Your 
Show of Shows room was that we had about five or six writers, and I made The 
Dick Van Dyke Show with only two or three. This was because of the problems of 
finance; you’d have to pay for the other writers, and in a half-hour, you wouldn’t 
be able to service them anyway. 


How would you say your experience on the Caesar shows influenced your 
writing for Dick Van Dyke? 

I must say that I owe everything to having worked on the Sid Caesar shows: 
Your Show of Shows and Caesar’s Hour. The only difference between the Caesar 
shows and The Dick Van Dyke Show is that my comedy wasn’t sketch comedy. 
But the situation-comedy portions of the Sid Caesar shows were based on rec- 
ognizable things that happened in the households. Not the movie takeoffs but 
what we used to call the “Commuters.” So even though the Caesar’s Hour show 
was technically sketch comedy, it was the closest thing coming to being real 
because it was based on real, observed behavior in people’s homes. So I honed 
myself on that. If 1 hadn’t done Your Show of Shows and Caesar’s Hour, 1 prob- 
ably never would have done The Dick Van Dyke Show. 


You’ve often mentioned your love of radio as you were growing up, yet 
speaking as someone who grew up with television, radio seems so limited. 
You know, it’s funny: When we listened to radio, we saw who we were listen- 
ing to. The other day somebody asked me what did I watch when I listened to 
radio. And the answer is, we looked at the radio. We figured they’re in there 
someplace! But it was so well written, and they let you know exactly, very grace- 
fully, what was happening; the sound effects would let you know where they 
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were, doors were opening, and people coming in and out of rooms, so it was 


kind of magical. 


Did listening to radio influence you as a TV writer? 

It might have. I never thought about what influenced me. I know what influ- 
enced me mainly was my wife and her advice to write about what you know. I’'d 
written some short stories very early in my career, back at Your Show of Shows 
when I was relearning how to type. I lent them to somebody to read, and they 
said, “These are wonderful!” And this friend gave it to another guy, who said, 
“You're a writer. You should write a novel.” And he wanted me to have lunch 
with him. I told him I’d never written a novel, and I didn’t know how. I didn’t 
go to college; I’d just gone one year at Georgetown during the war, and I said, “I 
don’t think I have enough words for a novel.” And my wife was the one who said 
the thing that made all the difference to me; she said, “You have something else. 
You have feelings.” I said, “Yeah, I do have feelings.” And that was a big catalyst 
in my career—just those three words. 


Let’s focus on the creativity itself. Do you believe people are born funny, or 
do they acquire it from experience? 

It’s both. I think there are creative genes, you know, that come with the ter- 
ritory. When you’re born of very bright people, your chances of being bright 
are certainly better. But when you’re born into a household that finds things 
funny and takes you to movies that are funny and listens to radio programs that 
are funny and you find yourself telling people about things you saw that were 
funny—that plays a big part in it, too. And that’s the way I became good at it. I 
grew up listening to Fibber McGee and Molly, Jack Benny, Eddie Cantor—and 
my favorite movies were comedies. 

When I was a kid, I could always tell a joke as well as I’'d heard it and some- 
times infuse it with a little extra performance. So it was environmental and 
genetic. 


Can you define comedy or what makes something funny? 

Yes. Ifit makes you laugh, it’s funny. Ifit doesn’t make you laugh, it’s not. And 
if it doesn’t make you laugh, it may be you, and it may be the comedy, but we 
don’t know. We'll never know. Not knowing who you are! [Laughs] 


Do you have any formula or rule of thumb for construction of a joke? 
No, I think the seat of your pants. If you’re a real writer, you don’t worry 
about the technique of it; you go by the seat of your pants. 
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My favorite thing that I do, and I have never failed—I may fail the next time 
because I haven’t done it in a few months!—but I have never failed to be funny 
in front of an audience despite not preparing ahead of time. I’ve emceed the Di- 
rectors Guild for maybe twenty-five or thirty years, and I don’t prepare anything 
before I go and emcee these big events. Of course, you have to have an event that 
makes some sense. But I think that’s my biggest talent: the ability to make fun 
without having prepared. Sometimes I’ll be preparing in my head as I’m walking 
from the toilet to the podium. 


Is there anything that helps you get into a creative mood? 

No, just feeling all right. If you’re not feeling well, you’re not gonna be funny. 
If you’ve got any medical things going on, you’re probably going to pay attention 
to them more than anything else. And as you get older, there’s more and more of 
those things that take your time. 


Did you ever have a tough case of writer’s block or get stuck at some point? 

No. You know what? If I do have a writer’s block, I start on something else. 
Right now, I haven’t written anything since last year, when I wrote a book called 
Just Desserts. And I’m stuck on what to do next. And just this morning, as a mat- 
ter of fact—just this morning, believe it or not—I got to my desk, and I started 
cleaning it out of things that I’d started. I found like five or ten things, three, 
four, or five pages—just of fun things. And I threw out the things that made no 
sense and saved the others, and one struck me as something with potential I may 
work on. I pulled it up from the computer and started adding to it, and maybe 
Pll continue it. It’s called Blockbuster. 


Is it a novel? 
It’s gonna be! [Laughs] 


What for you is the hardest thing about writing comedy? 
Being funny. If you’re not funny, it’s very hard. If you’re funny, it’s not as hard. 


How do you keep the writing fresh when you’re working on a long-running 
series? 

If you can’t keep it fresh, you quit. You know, that’s one of the things I’m most 
proud of. We kept The Dick Van Dyke Show fresh almost ’til the end, and I knew 
it was going to be that way because I’d decided we wouldn’t go past the five 
years. I knew five years would give us one hundred and however many shows, 
and that would be enough for reruns—and that was it. And so I had to keep the 
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quality up until we left; I had to be very careful of not accepting anything that 
wasn’t up to our high standards. Of all the shows we wrote, there were less than 
a handful that I wouldn’t want to see again. 


And how did you come up with ideas? 

They’re just there. On The Dick Van Dyke Show, we had writers coming into 
the office with ideas to pitch. And even before they did that, I’d say, “Tell us 
what happened in your house lately that you think might have been a pain in the 
ass or something—and we can turn it into funny.” And some of the best things 
we ever did came from writers who were telling us their story. 


What elements must a good premise have? 

I would tell the writers on The Dick Van Dyke Show that, in the first two 
seconds, I want somebody to say, “Hey, May!” By that, I meant a guy calling his 
wife, “Come in here, you gotta see this.” In other words, you’re doing something 
they recognize. And so, anything recognizable as being part of the human condi- 
tion, their human condition, is what you go for. And if you go for your human 
condition, you can guess that your human condition isn’t that much different 
from anybody else’s. And if it is—then you shouldn’t be writing! [Laughs] 


Was it always important to you to convey a basic truth or comment on hu- 
man nature in your comedy? 

That’s the only thing I knew how to do. I mean, I could have done fantasy— 
but that doesn’t get people to laugh as much as if you expose what they are to 
themselves. And then people laugh when they say, “Oh, that’s me!” or “That’s 
my Uncle Fred!” or ““That’s my father or my mother!” 


A question about mechanics: Have you always used a typewriter? 

I worked on a typewriter, and now I use a computer. I’m not computer liter- 
ate. I use it for very few things, like getting my e-mail. I don’t know how to do 
Facebook or any of that stuff. 


If you can write the way you do, Facebook should be easy for you! 
[Laughs] Yeah, I don’t go into that. I just get my e-mail. 


But did using the computer change your writing at all? 

No, not at all. As a matter of fact, it helped because it’s easier to correct 
grammar and punctuation and to make changes. On a typewriter, you had to 
X out things. 
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What’s the most significant change you’ve observed in the industry over 
the years? 

One of the biggest changes and the thing I’m most angry about is the deregu- 
lation of the airwaves, which Mr. Ronald Reagan did very well in the eighties. I 
can’t remember the exact year, but I remember that I was furious when it hap- 
pened. In 1937, when—believe it or not—Herbert Hoover was the secretary of 
commerce, they ruled that the airwaves belonged to the people. They restricted 
the number of minutes out of every half hour that could be used for commer- 
cials. I think it was two minutes at the most and fifteen seconds for public service 
announcements and nothing more. 

And then Reagan came along, and the people at 20 Mule Team Borax and 
General Electric were his buddies. And they said, “Deregulate it. Let them use 
as much time as they want.” And my feeling is that the quality of some television 
disappeared because of that. 

There still are some wonderful shows being written, and thank goodness 
we have cable because that still allows us the time to write beginnings, middles, 
and ends of shows. But a show that had lasted twenty-seven minutes is now 
down to twenty-two minutes—giving us the chance to see ten or twelve minutes 
of commercials every half hour. Beautiful, lovely fifteen-second commercials 
packed one after another! And for that you can thank Mr. Reagan. He did it all 
by himself, this lovely man that everybody loved so much—I saw him do that. 


In what ways does the business of TV comedy writing differ from how it was 
in the fifties and sixties? 

The big difference I notice is the number of writers it takes to write a half- 
hour. When I started, it was me. For the first two years on Dick Van Dyke, I 
was in a room alone. I was by myself. I was my own story editor and my own 
rewriter when other writers came in. And today on the credits, you see fifteen 
names—and not only as writers—but as producers, associate producer, assistant 
to the associate producer, coproducer, co-co-co-co-co-coproducer! That drives 
me crazy; I think that’s nuts. 

I loved it when there was a guy named Reggie Rose writing The Defenders, 
and Robert Alan Aurthur writing Playhouse 90. They were real writers. Now 
you see fifteen writers on one show. 

By the way, I’m doing two shows now; one is Hot in Cleveland, and the 
other is The Cleveland Show. And they have a bunch of young writers who are 
so funny and so talented. I go to the writing session for the first reading, and 
those guys—there’s a slew of them, dozens of them hanging around—they’re all 
funny. But they do it in a factory style now. I don’t know why; that’s the way it is. 
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Nobody trusts someone to do it all by himself anymore. Maybe they think you 
need help—somebody must, maybe because the executives need help. I don’t 
know what the reason for it is. 


What personality characteristics are necessary to succeed in this business? 
Stick-to-itiveness. You gotta stick with it. I mean, first of all talent—that goes 
without saying. If you don’t have talent, then forget it. But who’s going to tell 
somebody whether they have talent or not? The world will tell you fast enough. 
If you keep sending things to people and they keep rejecting them, you get the 
idea that maybe you’re not talented. [Laughs] But then again, if they don’t un- 
derstand you, and you’ve got something very different—you won’t stop. 


Do you feel that writers got less respect when you first started in the fifties 
and that that’s improved? 
Writers always got respect from the people who mattered. 


What about censors on your shows? Did you ever have any problems with 
them? 

I actually quit the second Dick Van Dyke show because I had a fight with the 
network when they tried to censor me, even though we were a hit show. This was 
the show that was called The New Dick Van Dyke Show, and we quit in the third 
year when ratings were in the top ten. That show is very strong in my memory; 
I had written an episode where Dick Van Dyke is an actor and he goes away for 
the weekend to perform. He comes home unexpectedly, and his daughter walks 
in while he and his wife are making love. And it was a very, very well-researched 
thing about what you would say to a child in that situation. I’d gotten the advice 
of psychiatrists on it, and we handled it very responsibly. 

And they said, “Some people want to tell their children that a stork brought 
them.” And I said, “Let them tell them that—and argue with us!” I said we’re tell- 
ing the truth, and those people have a chance to tell the truth. And if they don’t 
want to tell the truth, they can tell their kids what we said on TV wasn’t true; we 
made that up. But I was so mad, I quit. I said that’s enough, and Dick backed 
me up. I didn’t particularly want to continue anyway because at that point I was 
doing movies and I was happy not to be involved with censors. Or “continuity 
acceptance,” as they were called then. 


What makes a show timeless? 
The casting, or what I call the foreground. That’s always the key. People 
won't even watch a show if they don’t like the cast. And then it’s the writing. 
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And it’s the truth of the material and the truth of the actors. You can’t beat it. 
Nothing else. Once in a while, you get a fanciful idea for a show, and sometimes 
that carries it for a time, but really, there’s nothing better than the truth. 


Do you think today’s shows lack the qualities that made the earlier ones 
great? 
Not the good ones. The good ones have it all. 


What do you think of today’s comedy shows? 

There are some very good shows, but that’s mainly on cable. I love 30 Rock 
and I think The Office is hilarious. I love Steve Carrell; I think he’s sensational. 
And the ones I just mentioned, Hot in Cleveland and The Cleveland Show. 
Also Family Guy—those cartoon shows make me roar! They break all the rules. 
They’re hilarious, though. 


What’s your all-time favorite comedy show? 

Of those I’m not involved in, I think All in the Family sure broke everything 
apart. I never missed that when that was on. And it wasn’t only because my son 
was in it; it was just too good. 


Did you think All in the Family ever went too far in terms of political cor- 
rectness? 

No, never. You never can go too far. If you believe what you’re writing about 
and it gets people talking, there’s no such thing as going too far. You'll go too far 
for somebody but not too far for yourself. 


Carl, I have a few questions to sum up. What do you feel is the most impor- 
tant factor in your success? 

You know, sitting down and doing it. Having the patience to sit and do it. 
My father was a watchmaker; he had a lot of patience. He was also an inventor. 
And I find myself thinking of myself as my father’s son very often. He used to 
say, “Don’t force anything. Just think about it. Sit down and think about what 
the possibilities are.” Whatever it is, you know, whether it’s opening a jar, or 
whatever. And you'll figure out how to do it. And I do that every once in a while: 
I just stop for a second and think and then go forward. 


Looking back, how do you see your career as a whole? 
The experience was wonderful, a lovely memory. 
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What do you consider the biggest rewards of your success? 

The greatest reward I’ve experienced through the years is having young writ- 
ers come up to me and say that, when they saw The Dick Van Dyke Show—or the 
reruns of it when they were twelve, thirteen, fourteen years old—-they had no 
idea there was such a thing as writers! But these funny kids saw that show, and 
they thought, “I could do that.” In other words, they realized that they could 
grow up to be writers—there was a place for them, a thing for them to do when 
they grew up. 

And I hear it all the time. As I told you, ’m doing two shows now, Hot in 
Cleveland and The Cleveland Show. And | go to these readings with a lot of 
young writers, and I get more kick out of them coming to me and saying, “I 
wouldn’t be a writer if I hadn’t seen The Dick Van Dyke Show as a teenager.” 

And the show is still around; it keeps coming back to me. People are still 
watching it. The president [Barack Obama] wrote about it in his book The 
Audacity of Hope; he said he got great pleasure from seeing his wife watching 
The Dick Van Dyke Show reruns. And during the campaign, somebody asked 
Michelle if she was going to go on any campaign tour, and she said, “No, I’d 
rather stay home and watch the Dick Van Dyke reruns.” So that gives me more 
pleasure than I can tell you. 


Finally, what’s the most unusual question anyone has asked you? 

You know, I’ve been interviewed within an inch of my life for so long now 
that I can’t think of anything that surprised me. [Laughs] Hey—probably the 
question you just asked! 


LEONARD STERN 


ecipient of two Emmys and three nominations, Leonard Stern was an in- 

dustry pioneer. After writing for Abbott and Costello’s radio program, in 
1953, he moved on to his first experience with live television on Jackie Gleason’s 
variety show. That show later evolved into the half-hour Honeymooners, on 
which Leonard and my dad worked together. 

During his prolific career, Leonard was the creator, writer, director, and/or 
producer of such shows as I’m Dickens, He’s Fenster; Run Buddy Run; He ¢7 
She; McMillan e& Wife; and The Governor e> F.F. He also wrote for Phil Silvers 
and Steve Allen and was executive producer/writer on Get Smart. He is co- 
founder of Price Stern Sloan, once the largest trade publisher on the West Coast. 
In later life, he worked full time writing and editing the famous Mad Libs books 
based on a game concept he’d created with Roger Price in 1953. 


Leonard, why did you become a writer? 

It was something I wanted to do since I was in the seventh grade. I was in 
a French class, and Mrs. Blankenstein—whom everybody called Mrs. Fran- 
kenstein, naturally—was the French teacher, but she also produced an original 
program in the auditorium every year. And I volunteered to write it. Anything 
rather than have to speak French poorly! And she and [ hit it off well, and I had 
my first play performed that year. At the time, I realized how lucky I was that I 
knew what I wanted to do—that I had a direction. 


How do you think the experience of growing up listening to radio influenced 
your television writing? 
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I was thinking recently about how important radio seemed to be to me 
and to most of my writing peers. When you listened to radio, as we all did as 
young kids, you had to create what the character looked like, so you started to 
imagine. Then you had to construct the sets in your mind. And then you had 
to envision the location. And so, when the radio show you'd heard was over, 
you were as responsible for many of the elements as were the writers of the 
show, in your own terminology, so you learned. I remember when Jack Benny 
went on television, I couldn’t believe that that was his vault. It wasn’t the one 
I had created. But it taught me that I was already working without knowing it. 
My imagination was stimulated. 


When did you receive your first paycheck for comedy writing, and how 
much was it? 

It was five dollars from Milton Berle. I wrote a page of jokes for him. I don’t 
remember the joke he bought, but I do remember him saying to me, “You're 
older than you look.” I said, “What?” He said, ““This first joke is one hundred 
years old!” I hadn’t known that—to me it was original. He was a great teacher, 
and he was one of the comedians that had great respect and admiration for 
writers. And I became his traveling companion. Whenever he played at an en- 
gagement where he needed some spontaneous jokes or commentary, he took me 
along. I was seventeen, eighteen then. And it was so beneficial. 


How did you feel the first time you saw your name on TV credits? 
I thought of my parents. I knew how they would feel. I had very supportive 
parents and quite marvelous. 


Does seeing your name on the credits ever get old? 
It doesn’t get old—but you try to appear more casual. 


You started on Gleason’s variety show in 1953. What do you remember 
of that? 

There were five writers at that time: Marvin Marx, Walter Stone, Syd Zelinka, 
Howard Harris, and me. We all worked together and wrote the shows until 
Howard Harris left at Christmastime. Marvin, Walter, Syd, and I continued to 
write in concert until we started to lose energy and enthusiasm and literally fall 
asleep in the office because the show took a full week—the four of us working 
ten to twelve hours each and every day. And so we decided to risk something and 
alternate. Marvin and Walter would do a show, and Syd and I would do a show. 
And that would give us two weeks to write a show. We tried it, and it worked. 
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Jackie Gleason as Ralph Kramden, Art Carney as Ed Norton, Audrey Meadows as 
Alice Kramden, and Joyce Randolph as Trixie Norton in The Honeymooners. CBS / 
Photofest © CBS 


And we were immeasurably relieved because, if my memory serves me correctly, 
that first year we did fifty episodes of the Gleason show. And subsequent years 
we cut back to thirty-nine. 


You were working ten to twelve hours a day, fifty weeks of the year? 

Yes. So I had tickets to many Broadway plays, and I saw none of them. We 
were doing thirty-nine stories then, and we needed a writer, and Andy Russell 
joined us. But over the next year and a half, we worked so hard that we were get- 
ting to be shadows of ourselves, with the exception of Marvin—who somehow 
mysteriously put on weight. And once again we needed help, and when your 
dad came, we decided Andy and Herb Finn would work as the third team. And 
Gleason decided to do only a half-hour show and eliminate the variety elements. 
So we wrote the thirty-nine shows that are now referred to as the classic Hon- 
eymooners. And I’ve always said, “If we’d known they were going to be classics, 


we would’ve written them better!” 


I think you did all right by them. Do you have any favorite anecdotes from 
the Gleason writers’ room? 
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On this particular rewrite Saturday, several of our ideas had been summarily 
and unfairly turned down by Gleason. Howard Harris’s tolerance for rejection 
suddenly came to an abrupt end because the hours were endless and the de- 
mands were extreme. Pushing back his chair, Howard stood up and memorably 
declared, “I quit. I no longer want to be part of this humiliation festival!” He 
stormed out of the office, stumbling as he crossed the threshold and, by so do- 
ing, observing a comedy writer’s rule: Always leave them laughing. 

I remember that Marvin led a rather penurious existence; I guess he had a 
fearful remembrance of days past where things had been limited at his home. 
So once a month, he would go to 59th Street across the bridge to the Sunshine 
Bakery and buy broken cookies for all of us. We were indebted to him and sorry 
that he had this need, but we were the beneficiaries. 


In the early days of television, was there generally much camaraderie among 
writers? 

Because there were so many variety shows, you had a large group of people 
devoted to the creation and the exploration of ideas, and usually within the 
group, friendships were formed. Your Show of Shows was a remarkable collection 
of thinkers and unique writers. Every Saturday night after the show, they’d go 
to Danny’s Hideaway. And Sid, who was uncomfortable being himself, would 
assume a character at the restaurant. His wife would be with him, and anyone 
who had a date or a spouse would bring them, and then Sid would decide who 
they all were. Everyone was welcome to participate. So the night I was there, Sid 
decided he was a missionary rabbi, and they were going to Alaska to kosherize 
blubber. And then Howie [Morris], Carl [Reiner], and Mel [Brooks] fell into the 
roles of the constituents or part of the congregation or the opposition—and the 
whole evening would be conducted as if we actually were those characters. And 
those of us who didn’t participate were entertained. And they did that regularly. 


What was it like for you to transition from live shows to filmed? 

I came out here when they shut down live TV in the East and were convert- 
ing as fast as they could to film. ’d done nine years on live TV, and Screen 
Gems wanted me to do a show for them. It may have ultimately become Bachelor 
Father, ifmemory serves me correctly. But they kept stressing the fact that, while 
it was a comedy, it did not have to have jokes. And that was emblematic of what 
was happening then. They didn’t want to challenge the performers with material 
that would require a laugh because they weren’t experienced at working this way, 
and there wasn’t an audience. In retrospect, I feel those shows never deserved a 
laugh track; at best, they could have a “smile track.” 
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You see, in creating comedy for all the years prior to that, the writers hadn’t 
compromised. I don’t think they could write without the jokes, the humorous 
asides, the wit—and so they didn’t make any concessions to the medium. Gener- 
ally, the shows that were written for an audience were the province of stand-up 
comedians or established comedian/comediennes, and they dictated the content 
of the show. And they had standards. Laughter was important to them. And the 
laughter had to be earned; it couldn’t be supplemental from a laugh track. They 
worked to win that audience in the theater, which they felt was representative of 
the audience at home. But the newer writers were weaned on a different form. 
And they did not, I think, work as—asstduously isn’t the right word—but they 
didn’t work to get a laugh. They knew that, if they could entertain and the theme 
and the characters were clearly defined, that was satisfactory. Laughter became 
another element. And it was called a “situation comedy.” 


What was your involvement in Get Smart? 

My dear friend and partner Dan Melnick came up with the idea for the show. 
Then he hired Buck [Henry] and Mel [Brooks] to write it. Dan wanted to do 
something that satirized James Bond, and that’s why the show didn’t go over 
well in England at first. Since they considered James Bond a spoof, they were 
initially sort of intolerant of Maxwell Smart. I ultimately took over the show and 
became executive producer and writer. 


Have you had any experiences with censorship? 

Do you remember the show My Favorite Martian? When Sherwood 
Schwartz and Jimmy Komack were working on that, we all had lunch one day. 
They told me of a memo they’d received from the network which said, “Please 
change the dialogue on page 14. A Martian wouldn’t have said that.” And we 
all laughed. I said, “Maybe I'll go back and check Get Smart and see if I have 
any memos.” And sure enough, I did. And then I wrote to everyone imaginable, 
and everyone had some stashed away. And I put a book out titled 4 Martian 
Wouldn’t Say That. 

And Herbie Baker sent me one he’d received on the Fred Astaire specials 
he did which said, “Too much dancing.” Here’s one from The Honeymooners: 
“When Ralph says, ‘You’re going to the moon, Alice, it may be the wrong des- 
tination. The moon is generally regarded as romantic. Could Ralph send her to 
Mars?” Or “On page 7, Norton says ‘va-va-va-voom.’ Before we can give it clear- 
ance, what does it mean in English?” What makes it such an indictment is that 
they’re authentic! It’s such incriminating evidence against those in charge. And 
they are not dullards, but they’re not qualified because they’re not visionaries. 
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Besides the teams on The Honeymooners, did you ever collaborate with a 
partner? 

I started out as a collaborator. I decided to team up with a schoolmate at NYU 
named Marty Ragaway, and we did radio and then came out and did films. And 
at one point, we both realized that we didn’t know if we could write alone, and 
we had to find out. So each of us tried it, and we both did well enough to gain 
confidence. Once you know you can write alone, you can work with anyone. 


What did you contribute to your partnerships? 

I was always innately gifted—that’s too vain a word—I mean gift in the sense 
that somehow story was always part of my concept. And I don’t know where it 
came from; I was always a comfortable storyteller. So I would invariably concen- 
trate on the story in any collaboration. And until I was satisfied with the story, I 
didn’t think it advantageous for us to get involved in a script. Once you start to 
put dialogue down, the story is more difficult to change. 


I was going to ask where your ideas for stories come from. 
It’s unexplainable, but I’ve always thought that way, and I still do. And I’ve 
figured, I have to be thankful and stop questioning how it happens. [Laughs] 


Just enjoy it. 

Tl tell you a funny story about the first time Mel Tolkin and I worked to- 
gether. When I sold I’m Dickens, He’s Fenster, | asked Mel to join us. Before we 
started writing together, he said to me, “Do I have the privilege of being stupid?” 
And I liked that because he was saying, “We’ve both been head writers, and now 
here we are working together”—and if we have to wait until a gem occurs to us, 
there’ll be a lot of silence in the room. 

This show was mine and my creation, and in the early days of creating ad- 
ditional scripts, there was really nobody involved in it other than us. As Mel and 
I were writing, we kept saying, “They won’t let us do this. They'll object to this. 
This isn’t their type of comedy. They won’t . . .” And one day Mel said, “Leon- 
ard, they is us!” We realized we had nobody to report to. 

And what happened then was—we couldn’t write! We weren’t effective. Until 
Mel came up with the solution: Carl Reiner had the office next door, so we wrote 
against Carl. Once we said, “Carl won’t like this, Carl won’t think that’s funny,” 
we were back to functioning. So my theory is you need that impetus: “I'll show 
them, I’ll prove . . “,—you know, an internal pep talk. 

After we’d been writing against Carl for about three or four weeks, there 
was a knock on the door. And Carl says, “Hi guys. You wanna have lunch?” 
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And Mel says, “Fuck you!” So then we had to explain to Carl what was going 
on. And he understood. 


How funny! Do you have a definition of comedy? 

I imagine there’s an element of surprise. Let me put it in a way that you might 
find interesting. I wondered why I was equally at home with writing mysteries as 
I was at comedy. Because I had had success with McMillan & Wife, which was 
a basic mystery, although humor was certainly incorporated in almost each and 
every scene. And then I realized that comedy and mystery have something in 
common. And it’s very strong: In both, you mislead. And in both, you surprise 
with the ending. And so literally comedy is taking somebody in a direction, 
guiding their thoughts, and then surprising them with where you’ve gone. And 
mystery is not very much different in the basic element that’s required. 


Can you explain how you come up with jokes? 

There’s a formularization for many jokes, but it’s very hard to explain. Sud- 
denly you have that humorous insight into something. I’ve discussed this very 
often with Larry Gelbart, who is probably the most gifted writer and satirist by 
nature. He’s extremely articulate, and he couldn’t stop the flow of humor. He 
often said, “I wish I could just write this straight. I’d like to see how I think”— 
because his writing always had that surprising twist. And he himself was sur- 
prised by the direction his thoughts took him. So it’s always been hard to define 
that, that odd perception or perspective of life, the capturing of a moment of 
absurdity. I never could define it; I just knew it existed. 

That’s not to say there isn’t some methodology I’m practicing uncon- 
sciously, but I’m unaware of it. I just know something funny well come up. 
I know to have patience. Also, when I write, I generally put down all my 
thoughts, even if they don’t seem to be associative, until I have a page full of 
what looks like disconnected insights. And suddenly a format develops on that 
page; I see where they fit with each other. And I’m truly not conscious of that 
in the beginning; I’m just free-associating. 


Did you always use a typewriter? 

I leaned heavily on a typewriter. I made notes on paper and then would type 
them. Often when my partner Arne Sultan and I went somewhere together, I’d 
do the driving. And whenever an idea came to me as I was driving, I’d take a 
pencil out of the glove compartment and start writing. And Arne would get 
totally unnerved! So my first tape recorder was a gift from him. And now I rely 
heavily on tape recorders. And I guess I would still be with a typewriter if left 
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to my own devices. I miss the sound. It’s strange with a computer—you don’t 
know if anybody’s working! 


Were you always working on jokes and ideas in your head, even when you 
weren’t writing? 

Yes. When my children were growing up, at dinner they used to say, “What’s 
wrong, Dad?” I’d say, “Nothing’s wrong. I’m thinking.” And eventually, they 
would look up and say, “Dad, stop thinking!” And my wife Gloria would say, 
“Leonard, stop thinking!” And I’d say, “Oh, I didn’t realize it.” 


Do you think people are born funny, or is it environmental? 

I think it’s innate, or it might even be genetic. My family appreciated humor, 
but nobody ever said anything uniquely funny or had an odd perspective on life. 
So I don’t know where it came from. And I don’t know why. As some theorists 
say, it may have been a defense mechanism. It’s a way of getting even for life’s 
many injustices, whatever they may be. I think I have a list somewhere. [Laughs] 


What’s your thought on current television? In what ways are today’s shows 
better than the Golden Age? 

Technically, they’re more proficient, but I don’t know if you can match one 
against the other. I think what has hurt the shows is that they’ve cut the time 
down, and the seven minutes usually devoted to exposition, plot, and character 
were eliminated. So you had to have a new form of comedy, a kaleidoscopic 
presentation, that had lots of physical movement and short scenes. Se¢nfeld was 
a masterful example of being equal to the demands of the medium. 

Also, what we have to consider is that no previous audiences have been ex- 
posed to this much television. Just the fact that it’s been sixty years—it’s very 
hard upon writers today to create something that hasn’t been done before. So 


when anything succeeds today, if I still wore a hat, which also disappeared— 
I would doff it. 


I'd like to wrap things up with some reflections on your career overall. What 
do you feel was the most important factor in your success? 

It was a beliefin myself. And that was important because it taught me to reject 
rejection. 


What was the most frustrating aspect of your career? 

My frustration is that you have to deal with people who shouldn’t be in the 
job. Or should recognize that they need a creative equivalent of them in those 
meetings and give him or her equal rights and say. 
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And the most rewarding? 
The most rewarding are the relationships I’ve enjoyed over the years and the 
magnificent, marvelous, highly electrical charges I receive from our friendships. 


Leonard, I’d be remiss if I didn’t ask you about one of your most successful 
endeavors, the creation of Mad Libs, a highlight of many of my own birthday 
parties! 

I think my love of words led to the creation of Mad Libs because it came 
about when I was literally searching for a specific word to describe Ralph Kram- 
den’s boss’s nose. Roger Price came in, and I told him I needed an adjective. 
And before I could explain further, he said, “Naked and crazy.” And I started to 
laugh because a naked nose sounded worthy of a pulp-fiction detective story— 
“The Naked Nose”! 

We started to work on it, and we’d take it with us to play at parties. And five 
years later, when I was the head writer at The Steve Allen Show, we put it on 
the air. And it was an instantaneous success. We allowed the audience to give 
us adjectives and nouns and adverbs and verbs. They didn’t know what they 
were writing, and it turned out to be the introduction of the guest stars. And 
I remember the first one, Bob Hope. The introduction was, “And now ladies 
and gentlemen, here is”—the audience said scintillating—so we said, “Here is 
the scintillating Bob Hope.” It got a mild response. But when it got to “whose 
theme song is Thanks for the Communists”—big roar! Laughter was a crucial 
element in Mad Libs. 


It was a brilliant idea! Lastly, what’s something most people don’t realize 
about a comedy writer’s career? 
How surprisingly serious the business of comedy can be—24/7. 


Leonard had a reputation for being classy. As we talked, he asked tf he could think 
about some of my questions and get back to me. A few days later, I received his 
insightful responses in the mail, written on elegantly embossed stationery. Sadly, 
he passed away in 2011. His memorial had a huge turnout—testament to the 
strength and longevity of the friendships he’d treasured. As part of the eulogy, his 
son Michael led us all in—what else?—a game of Mad Libs. 
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tarting as a writer on early T'V shows like The Colgate Comedy Hour and Ford 

Star Revue, Norman Lear went on to develop several groundbreaking series, 
including All in the Family; Good Times; The Jeffersons; Mary Hartman, Mary 
Hartman; One Day at a Time; and Sanford and Son. He is also the creator of 
Fernwood Tonight and Maude. 

When Norman Lear and I spoke, he had just written his memoir, Even This I 
Get to Experience, despite a bout of carpal syndrome, for which he had to learn 
to type with only his left hand. He was heading out to a stag dinner that night 
with a bunch of guys—and was looking forward to seeing The Book of Mormon 
for the fourteenth time. A complete list of his creative and philanthropic achieve- 
ments can be found at www.normanlear.com. 


Norman, before we start, how much time do we have? 


We have three days. 


That will barely scratch the surface! 
[Laughs] 


Can you talk first about your father’s influence on you and how that led to 
some of the most poignant scenes in your shows? 

You know, I just finished my memoir last Friday and sent it east to the 
publisher, so oh my God, have I covered that question—because that is the 
central question of the book. But I’m happy to talk about it. I spent my life un- 
consciously seeking to make up for a father who let his son and everybody else 
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down. He was a rascal; he went to jail because he was such a rascal. And I’m 
using the word rascal because I adored him! [Laughs] So I don’t want to call 
him a crook. But I couldn’t stop loving him, so I fought all my life to make up 
for him. That’s about it in a nutshell. 

I was a kid of the Depression, so I watched my father and his brothers go 
belly up. There was never anything. And my own father was one of these guys 
who was gonna have a million dollars in ten days to two weeks. And I did a 
show about that called P.O.P. with Charlie Durning, who played my father. The 
theme also came up in an All in the Family episode where Mike and Archie are 
locked in the basement of Archie’s Place [““Two’s a Crowd,” S8E19]. And for 
the first time, Archie talks about how his father abandoned him. He says to Mike, 
“He goes out, works his fingers to the bone to put food on the table—and you 
think he’s a bad guy?” Yeah. That was me. [Laughs] 


Did you write that particular scene? 

I worked on all of the shows; I don’t remember who got writing credit on 
this episode, but that exchange between Mike and Archie was solid out of my 
background. 


And how did All in the Family come about for you originally? 

I had read about the English show *Jil Death Do Us Part from some publica- 
tion, I can’t remember the name of it. I saw some reference to it, and I thought, 
“Holy shit. I grew up with that! How could I never have thought of that!” Be- 
cause my father used to call me the laziest white kid he ever met. And I would 
scream at him, “You know you’re putting a whole race of people down just to 
call me lazy?” And he’d say, “That’s not what I’m doing; you’re the dumbest 
white kid I ever met!” 


How would you describe the character of Archie Bunker? 
He was afraid of the future, afraid of the new, afraid of what disturbs what 
he knows. 


Let’s talk about the writing. In general, what kind of guidance did you give 
your writers? 

What I used to say to the writers working on all the shows was, “Pay a lot of 
attention to what’s going on in the house, to your families. And read at least two 
newspapers a day.” I suggested the New York Times and the LA Times. And the 
Wall Street Fournal if you can make a third, just so you know what’s going on. 
Because we're going to be writing about what’s affecting us in our lives, so start 
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Clockwise from left: Rob Reiner, Sally Struthers, Carroll O’Connor, and Jean Stapleton. 
CBS / Photofest © CBS 


with the relationships. The expression I always used was, “Scrape the barrel of 
your experience.” And that’s what’s gonna feed us. 

And also, for every character that entered, I wanted the writer to know what 
was on that person’s mind: what was making them unhappy, what was making 
them happy—whether the person had to tie a shoelace or had indigestion or 
didn’t get enough sleep last night or needed to fart or was upset with his child 
or—I wanted the writer to know what was on the character’s mind, not just 
what they said to the convention of speaking as they were entering a room but 
what was behind that. In other words—something is on his mind, whatever it is. 
Know what’s on the character’s mind. 


Do you believe that humor comes from pain or is a defense against it? 

I think, when it’s best, humor comes from some understanding of the foolish- 
ness of the human condition. There’s a wonderful Huffington Post piece tonight 
by Marty Kaplan, who runs the Lear Center. I just read it a little bit ago. He 
writes about a game called Flappy Bird that so many people were playing, and 
it was the biggest success. Someone in the Far East put it online, and then they 
took it down, so there was a big ruckus about that. And Marty wrote—and I’m 
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adding the word fooltshly—about the amount of time that people foolishly spent 
on that game. Missing the opportunity to see everything that was in their life at 
the moment and if what is surrounding all of us isn’t of more value than the time 
we spend on these games. That’s his suggestion—that there’s more just in nature 
than playing a game like that. 

So to answer your question, I think humor comes from a basic understanding 
of and ability to see the foolishness of the human condition. How much so many 
kids and others are missing in their immediate surroundings because they’re 
glued to a TV set or an iPhone or to a game. 


Do you think humor is related to anger? 
Well, a lot of humor is used to tear something down, to tear a point of view 
down, tear an opinion down, tear a person or a cause or idea down. 


How do you see the world differently as a comedy writer? 
I saw the world differently, which is why I became a comedy writer. 


In what way do you see it that others don’t? 
I have a better understanding perhaps of the foolishness of the human condi- 
tion! [Laughs] 


You started writing television in the fifties. I’ve heard that the pressure was 
very hard for you. 

Well, in television, the clock is ticking. And you better get that bloody thing 
finished. [Laughs] The early years of my career were filled with an incredible 
amount of fear and anxiety. I always wrote in a clutch. By one o’clock in the 
morning, I had to start writing or else. I remember sitting on the phone with a 
shrink after vomiting and literally weeping for hours. I had four hours, five hours 
to get a monologue in. For years I was stopped by fear. I used to call it “shit in 
the head”; I called it that because I couldn’t identify it. But it was a fear, I guess 
a fear of not making good. 

I started to wear a hat because I would sit all those hours and I would pick my 
head. I was bald. And it was my wife who threw a hat on me one day and said, 
“Don’t take this off, or you'll lose your scalp.” 


Do you still have doubts when you sit down to write? 

No. No. Somewhere along the line, I began to understand myself. And you'll 
see a lot of that in my memoir. Because that inward path is our most important, 
our most arduous of journeys—just getting to know yourself. 
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A psychiatrist gave me a great piece of advice when I had shit in the head. And 
the one piece of advice that worked—and it came years into the process of having 
that—was to imagine fifty people in a room, and somebody shouts, “Fire!” And 
there’s one small door, and when everybody rushes to the door, everybody’s not 
gonna get out. Some of them are gonna be burned. And you think of your ideas 
that way. It doesn’t matter in what order those people get out; you sort them out 
afterwards if you wish to. Just get °em out. It’s the same thing with your ideas. 
Good, bad, indifferent, they fit, they don’t fit—you'll sort that out after they’re 
out the door. It was a great piece of advice, and I’ve given it ten thousand times. 

And at some point, when I was letting all the ideas out when there was a fire 
in a crowded room, I picked up a tape recorder. Because that was the easiest way 
for me to do it. Because then I didn’t see them when they left the room. It didn’t 
matter who went first! [Laughs] So I started to dictate out of that, and just like 
the other metaphor, the rewrite was a lot easier. Everything was out. 


Do you have any quirks that help you to write? 
No. I often play music but not always. 


Can you put into words what you feel when you’re writing most creatively? 
That’s the payoff, I guess, for all the torment. 

It’s like having great sex. When I was younger, I’d need to masturbate when 
ideas were flowing; the whole body was flowing, so you either woke up your 
wife or jerked off. I’ve also compared it to somebody climbing a mountain—the 
greatest high in the world. 


Did your writing style change over the years? 

Somebody else has to be the judge of that. My memoir is entirely different 
from anything else I’ve ever written—so I’ve learned a lot about myself and my 
ability to write. I learned how hard it is to be a human being. 


If you do it right. 
However you do it, it’s hard to be a human being. And I discovered that the 
learning curve never ends. 


What is the hardest thing about writing comedy? 

I think knowing where the comedy is. And that harks back to understanding 
the foolishness of the human condition. The better you are with that, the more 
you know it’s there, everywhere. I don’t care what the scene is, you know—the 
starkest moment, the most pitiable moment—there’s a laugh there somewhere. 
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Do you have a theory about what makes things funny? 

The closest I come to a theory of what makes things funny is—and this 
explains a lot of the kind of shows we were doing—when you had an audience 
caring about something, they laughed harder. The more they cared, when some- 
thing funny occurred, the harder they laughed. Even just between Archie and 
Edith; if they were on Edith’s side when she got a laugh, it was far bigger than if 
they were caring about Archie. 


Were social relevance and meaning always an important part of your writing? 

I can tell you a story which answers that; I remember this because I just re- 
searched it all for my memoir. I’d written a sketch for The Colgate Comedy Hour 
with Martin and Lewis. And I was worried that the scene was blown because the 
guys went out of character; they left the script, and you know, they just behaved 
the way they behaved. And it broke my heart. 

But the interesting thing is, that scene was still on target enough—or angry 
enough or whatever it was—that it caused a big reaction. I'll tell you what the 
scene was. After the war, when television was coming along, the motion picture 
industry was afraid of television; they feared it would hurt films or it would maybe 
kill films. And so, they had an advertising campaign called Movies Are Better 
Than Ever. It was a big campaign that all the studios participated in, and it was 
hot at the time. We were doing our first show, and in the very first scene we did, 
Dean was with an actress whom I think was Marilyn Maxwell, who was gorgeous. 
And he managed a theater, and she was an usherette, and the two of them were 
trying to get people into the theater to see a movie. And this was a satire on Moy- 
ies Are Better Than Ever. And Jerry was just a feckless guy walking along, and 
they stopped him. And she, as a pretty girl, tried to lure him, and Dean tried to 
talk him into it. And they finally went into the dark theater, and that was the scene. 
But it caused a huge ruckus among the studios, and they asked for an apology. 

And an hour after the show, I was unhappy over dinner. And then three days 
later, there was publicity everywhere about the motion picture industry asking 
NBC to apologize for the sketch. 


Interesting foreshadowing of the impact you’d have later. Norman, how 
would you explain the popularity of All in the Family? 

The four actors were heaven sent. The way they worked together and off of 
each other—in every direction, whether it’s Edith and Gloria, Edith and Archie, 
Archie and Edith, Archie and Mike, Mike and Gloria—the four of them, the 
chemistry was just explosive. And that’s a gift of the gods. So that was the biggest 
factor. We wrote well, but that cast was miraculous. 
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BEHIND THE SCENES 


All in the Family 


Phil Doran (Writer): We worked out script ideas in Norman’s office. We 
called it the Richard M. Nixon memorial recording system; we'd sit around 
this large conference table, and literally microphones were on, so you had 
to be careful about your language or saying something nasty about anyone 
in the room. The recording was so that nothing was lost because we had a 
room full of writers, and people were pitching stuff fast. We had some great 
joke writers on that show, really heavy hitters. And you didn’t want to miss 
a punch line. So some poor assistant had to sit there with earphones and 
type every goddamn thing we said. Huge transcripts would arrive, thick as 
a dictionary. And then as we left, the writers for the next show would come 
in, and they’d do the same thing. 

The show did stick to a real sense of reality, and this is where the actors 
held our feet to the fire. | remember a whole conversation | had with Jean 
Stapleton about Edith making toast. Jean said, “We don’t have a toaster.” | 
said that’s okay. She said, “No it’s not. Unless we've said we have a toaster 
and they've seen a toaster, | can’t make toast.” And this is the level of real- 
ity they dealt with! So we had to write something like Archie brings home 
a toaster, which was ridiculous—just for that day. And so all right, we'll 
make it something else. How about boiling eggs? Yeah, you can boil eggs. 

Mort Lachman’s style of running the All in the Family room was vague. 
We called him Captain Vague. He’d come in and say, “Well here’s, you 
know, this scene is like, it has to uh, you know, and—Okay? Get it to me 
when you can.” And Doug [Arango] and | would look at each other and 
say, “What the fuck did he say? What are we doing here?” 

He was artfully vague—about everything—and so it was a very interest- 
ing management style. But we’d say, “All right, let’s just do what we think 
is right.” And we did, and sometimes it worked, and sometimes it didn’t. 

Doug and | could really turn it out, but it was a very hard job of all the 
shows | worked on. This was the sixth and seventh year of the show, and 
we were competing with the best episodes from the early seasons, when it 
was fresh and new and you could get all the low-hanging fruit—the easy 
stories that are more organic to the show. We were in the boiler room 
shoveling jokes into the furnace all day, all night, every day, weekends—I 
mean, we never went home; there was enormous tension and pressure. 
We were routinely kicked around by everybody. We’d get one set of scenes 
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with Norman’s notes on it, one set with Carroll O’Connor’s notes, and one 
with the network’s notes, and we’d say, “Well, this says this, and this says 
that—and oh yeah, by the way, it’s gotta be funny.” So we had to reconcile 
everybody's perception of what this particular show was and somehow 
make it amusing. It was terrible. 

| learned a valuable lesson from Norman. At some point on All in the 
Family, the monumental size of the audience and everything got to me. 
This was back in the day where we routinely had audiences of 40 million 
every week. And | remember waking up in a cold sweat, thinking, “How 
the hell am | gonna do this? What do | have to say to 40 million people? 
This is just overwhelming.” 

And | was talking to Norman—not about that, since | didn’t want to 
confess to the boss that | was having an anxiety attack—but in one of our 
conversations, he said, “What | do is, | just write what | think is funny. And 
| think I’m normal enough that, if | think something is funny, you will, too.” 
And | thought, “By God, he’s right.” So that’s all I’ve ever done is write what 
I think is funny. And for the most part, other people have agreed. 


And what made Maude work so well? 

You could say the same thing about Bea. Bea Arthur made me laugh in places 
in my body that I didn’t know existed. Nobody ever was as mad as Bea Arthur— 
mad in the most extraordinarily funny way. 


“Maude’s Dilemma” about abortion was a landmark episode of the show 
[S1E9-10]. Was that your idea? 

I’m thinking the idea may have come from Irma and Austin Kalish, but the 
decision for her to abort was my decision. I was the only one who could make 
that decision and fight it out with the network. 


Was there any backlash once it aired? 

Oh, there was enormous backlash. There were two CBS stations that refused 
to run it all together, the first time. And when it came into reruns, the religious 
right didn’t know what was happening, of course; nobody did, except a couple 
of the stations. But once the religious right had it, they weren’t going to let it go. 
So by the time it came into May or so when it was going to be rerun, they were 
prepared to lie down in front of William Paley’s car, in front of my car. Only the 
network knows how many letters they received over it. 
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Do you have a favorite anecdote from the Maude writers’ room? 

We did a fiftieth birthday on Maude; it was Walter’s fiftieth birthday [“Wal- 
ter’s 50th Birthday,” S1E15]. Walter had always told stories about this kid that 
he loved when they were about eight, nine years old. And they used to do a little 
song routine together. And Walter would do that routine every once in a while 
for Maude. So she knew there was this special, special kid in Walter’s life, but 
they hadn’t been in touch in forty years. So to surprise Walter on his birthday, 
she found this guy, and he was due any minute. And when the doorbell rang, 
everybody left the room in order for Walter to be alone to answer. He yells, 
“Come in,” and the door opens, and this guy comes in. And from twenty feet 
away, Walter says—I don’t remember the first name, but let’s say it’s Henry—he 
says, “Henry?” And “Walter?” “Henry?” “Walter?” They’re ready to explode. 
And then one of them starts to do that little routine, and the other guy follows, 
and now they’re confident that each is, you know, Walter is Walter, and the other 
guy is Henry. And Walter says, “Oh my God, I can’t believe it.” And the other 
guy says, “Walter, gosh! I’m so happy I could”—and he falls and drops dead. 

And that’s the end of the first act; he just falls behind the couch, dead. The 
second act opens with Maude on the phone saying, “What do you mean the 
box arrived without the body?” And it got a huge laugh. But what makes it 
most memorable is that a couple of the writers said the audience will freeze. 
That’s the scariest moment, and they'll freeze; you’re never going to get a laugh 
in the second act. They begged me to change it, and I wouldn’t change it. And 
finally, I said, “Put it in writing that the second act isn’t going to work following 
this death. Give me a letter.” And I got the letter. Well, the second act worked 
great. And of course, they admitted they were wrong because I had it in writing! 
[Laughs] So that’s what came out of the writers’ room. 


What was your style of running the room? 
You’d have to ask the writers. You probably talked to a couple. 


Yes, Elliot Shoenman and Charlie Hauck. 

Oh my God, Charlie Hauck. One of the greatest, Charlie Hauck. And Elliot, 
too, a lovely writer. But Charlie, oh shit. This year my wife called Charlie Hauck 
and said, “Instead ofa Christmas card, you’ve been sending out a letter for thirty 
years. Please tell me you kept those letters. I have to have a copy of those letters!” 
We couldn’t find ours. And he had them, thank God. Because it was so funny, 
she just had to have them. 
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BEHIND THE SCENES 


Maude 


Charlie Hauck (Writer/Producer): Whenever we broke a story, we’d go in 
and pitch it to Norman; sometimes he’d have story ideas, and he’d read 
scripts. The joke was that his ultimate praise of a script was, “It will rewrite 
well.” And when he bought a copy of the Declaration of Independence, we 
joked that he bought it because it would rewrite well! 

Norman would always come in and pitch stories based on something 
that happened to his wife, Frances. And she had manic depression, so we 
wrote a two-parter, where Maude had depression. And it was really hard 
to avoid making the comedy silly. 

But one night, we were there at around 12:30, and we were struggling, 
trying to do it. We really had a big problem with it. And [former / Love Lucy 
writer Bob] Weiskopf said, “Why can’t Frances just lose her wedding ring 
in the birthday cake, like Lucy used to do?” 

The conference rooms were below the stage, down in the basement. 
And very early on, right after a taping, | started down the stairs, and Bea 


Arthur was on the stairway, so | felt like | had to say something. | was very 
intimidated, and | said, “You were very good.” 

And she stopped, she took my hand and said, “Really?” Like she really 
wanted reassurance. | said, “Yes!” And suddenly, | had all this confidence 
when | realized she trusted my judgment because Norman hired me, so | 
must know something. That was a very touching moment for me. 


Elliot Shoenman (Story Editor/Writer): | was twenty-six, and | got a job as 
story editor. We were at CBS, across the hall from All in the Family, and 
between the two shows, the next-youngest guy was fifty-four. | was with 
all the veterans of early TV, and they all were writing from middle-age 
experience. At one meeting, they were talking about a possible show 
where Maude gets a hysterectomy. They were all very intense and excited 
about it, and could Norman get it done through CBS and everything. So | 
joined in and pitched and said, “I think it’s a great idea.” And somebody 
suggested making it a two-parter, and | said, “Great!” And then | went 
home and looked up what a hysterectomy was. So it was really by the 
seat of your pants, and on the other hand, | got an intense and amazing 
education in how to do it. 
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| think | can say honestly, because | was young, | was the hotheaded 
one. | had a few arguments with Rod when | felt he had wavered or 
changed his mind. One time we did a script about Maude’s mother, and 
Norman originally had Shirley Booth in mind to play her. | wrote the script 
over the holidays and worked very hard on it. | gave it to Norman, and he 
really liked it. And then he said, “But | don’t know if we can get her; does 
it have to be her mother? Maybe it could be her best friend or her cousin.” 
In other words, it’s fantastic—but make the boy a dog. It was a total rewrite. 

And if | remember correctly, | ended up changing it and then changing 
it back to Maude’s mother, and then casting somebody who wasn’t that 
great. In retrospect, | get why that happened because, if it wasn’t going 
to be some great actress, it wouldn’t work that well. But at the time, | 
just saw it as “Holy shit, | did all this work and now . . .”—I always call 
it “make the boy a dog’—meaning we love it, we love it, but why does 
it have to be a boy? 

The two Bobs [former / Love Lucy writers Weiskopf and Schiller] were 
always going back and forth, grumbling with each other. | remember pass- 
ing their office, and they were arguing about whether Maude would say, 
“God'Il get you for that, Walter!” or if she should say, “Walter, God'll get 
you for that!” Whether Walter should be at the beginning or the end of the 
sentence. And the next time | passed their office, they were still arguing— 
but the positions were reversed, so they would just go on like that. 


This was just this Christmas. Nobody’s funnier than Charlie. And he worked 
with the guy who hired him, Rod Parker, and the director of that show; it took a 
great director. I mean, they were the best. They were just the best. 


After all these years, do you see any signs that your shows have changed 
people’s minds? 

Iknow that The Jeffersons and Good Times helped a lot of African Americans, 
especially kids, because they saw themselves on the tube where they hadn’t ever 
before. What that meant to them I don’t know, you have to ask them—but I hear 
that all the time from African American people. People now in their fifties will 
say, “I grew up on that.” So that’s wonderful to hear. 

When I’m asked, “Did you change anything?” I always repeat the story my 
grandfather taught me. My grandfather said, “When you throw a stone or a rock 
into the ocean or the lake, the level of the water rises. You’ll never see it. What 
you get to see is the ripple.” So I use that metaphor. What you get is a ripple. 
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NORMAN LEAR 


Of all your characters, which do you love the most? 

Maude because of the character in Bea Arthur; well, all of them—Edith and 
Archie, and Mike and Gloria, too—I mean, they brought so much to those char- 
acters. And Sherman. [Laughs] He was wonderful. The Jeffersons was on the air 
for weeks before I found a father; it was just an offstage voice until I remembered 
I'd seen this guy in a show years before. And on Mary Hartman—oh my God, 
Louise Lasser. There’s only one Louise Lasser. 


What was your goal for that show? 

I wanted that show to say a lot about what the media was doing, its impact on 
an average housewife. That’s what that whole series was about. And you know, 
she went mad at the end and was in an institution. 


You thought that was the best-performed scene on TV. 

Ever, ever, ever. I believe you can find it on YouTube now. That was live; it 
was not edited or cut. That was one performance, and it was fabulous. I mean, 
she really looked like she was going from sane to mad. 


What do you think of today’s shows? 
Well, today is the Golden Age of television, certainly for drama. God, the 
amount of shows that people say to me, “Have you seen? You gotta see.” 


And what about comedy? 

The shows I think are the funniest are the animated shows, like South Park. 
And they’ve got something on their mind. If you asked me what show I’d most 
want to write for other than my own—past and present—I’d say South Park 
’cause it’s hilarious. And meaningful. 


Which shows do you think will be timeless? 
I guess The Simpsons is already timeless. [Laughs] It’s not a question of 
which one will be—it is. 


Can you think of something from your shows that still makes you laugh 
today? 

Oh, I can think of a lot of things that still make me laugh today. I mean, my 
God. And all I have to do is go to YouTube and I can find thirty or forty of ’em. 


What are you most proud of that you’ve done in your life? 
Stayed sane. 
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What in life do you find most rewarding, professionally or otherwise? 
My family. P’ve got six great kids. I have daughters from nineteen to sixty- 
seven. So that’s a lifetime of joy. 


Do you have any words to live by? 

I’ve always liked a talmudic story that says a man should have a jacket with 
two pockets. In the first pocket, a piece of paper, on which is written, “I am but 
dust and ashes.” In the second pocket, a piece of paper, on which is written, “For 
me, the world was created.” 


I'd be remiss if I didn’t ask how you broke into television. 

I managed to reach Danny Thomas on the phone by pretending that I was 
a reporter writing an article, and I sold him something he needed. He needed 
something new and something short because he had to learn it quickly and do 
it for a show business audience who knew all his material. And this was the day 
before, and what I had for him was short, and he could learn it quickly. And he 
did it. And I got a phone call off of that because, when he performed it the next 
night, it was a smash. And David Susskind called and asked me to write some 
sketches for a show he was repping. 


Two last things. Norman, congratulations on finishing your memoir! 
Now I go on with the rewrite. You know, nothing is ever written. It’s rewritten. 


And what do you feel is your greatest strength? 


I think conviction. I didn’t lack conviction—even when I was wrong. 


[Laughs] 
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Mee “Rocky” and Irma Kalish were not ones to shy away from controver- 
sial subjects. Not only did they contribute to such groundbreaking shows 
as All in the Family and Maude, they also pitched ideas for and wrote some 
of those series’ most controversial episodes. Together, their almost-forty-year 
career includes writing and producing such shows as 227, The Bob Newhart 
Show, The Facts of Life, Good Times, Family Affair, and My Three Sons. Theirs 
is a story of hard work and remarkable success—and the mutual support and 
humor that saw them through it all. 


How did you break into TV writing? 


AK: I was writing for radio first and submitting scripts and things like that to 
different people. I knew Danny Thomas’s family very well, and I did some writ- 
ing for him. And then I wrote in the closet for Martin and Lewis for years. That 
was also for radio, once upon a time. 


Can you explain what “writing in the closet” meant? 


IK: It means you didn’t get name credit. The people who did get credit 
wanted the sole credit, but they needed help. People were willing to do it 
because you got paid. 


AK: I was writing halfa script for Norman Lear. He and his partner Ed Simmons 
were working as head writers for Martin and Lewis. And when that converted to 
The Colgate Comedy Hour on television, I was on staff for them for three years, 
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first in the closet, so nobody knew. And I came out of the closet because they saw 
that I had value. It was really through Dean Martin; he was the guy that broke 
that part of it loose for me. In the room sometimes, only he would hear me pitch 
something, and he’d say, “Hey, tell them what you just said.” So, Dean listened. 
Dean was a very, very nice guy. 


Do you have any recollections from that writers’ room? 


AK: I remember Dean coming in one morning and saying to us, “I just fucked 
my wife goodbye.” He was divorcing his first wife, and that’s exactly how he said 
it. That was Dean. 


And so when did your husband-and-wife writing collaboration begin? 


AK: Basically when we made our stance. I was playing softball every weekend 
with some people in the business, and one of them was Ed Hartmann, the 
producer of My Three Sons. And because Irma was a writer—she was always a 
writer—I asked Ed if she could come in with me and pitch some stories. 


IK: Rocky already had written shows with other writers along the way, and 
when he and his last partner broke up, they had outstanding orders to do certain 
shows. And one of their shared commitments was with Ed Hartmann, so that’s 
when Rocky asked if I could pitch a story with him. 


AK: And Ed said, “Sure. Give it a shot.” 


IK: It was very courageous of Ed to allow me to do that because women were not 
regarded as comedy writers. A common belief in the industry was that women 
could bring tears to your eyes, but they couldn’t bring laughter. We went in with 
fifty-two premises. We worked hard. And Ed was just amazed because none of 
those premises had ever been used on any of the shows he’d done before. And 
we scored right away; we didn’t even have to do a rewrite on the show we sold. 
If Ed Hartmann had been anyone but the nice guy he was, when Rocky asked 
if he could bring his wife, he would have said, “Can she type?” Because that’s 
what they thought the women did. 


AK: We know of stories where a woman was supposed to be a writer and the 
producer didn’t believe it, so he asked the woman to come in and sit at a type- 
writer and write something funny to prove it. Very ugly! It was a while before 
the climate changed. 
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Can you tell me a bit about how the two of you collaborated? 


IK: How we did it, and still would do it, is initially we’d drum up ideas together. 
And that’s easy; we could do that while we’re driving or even on vacation. We'd 
talk about ideas and pitching. Then we’d do a story outline together. That, too, 
was easy because it’s a matter of back and forth, pitch an idea and a reaction, 
what happened next. Then I'd sit at a typewriter and do what was essentially a 
first draft by myself. Then Rocky would take that first draft, and he’d rewrite it. 
He’d add humor and make changes because he has a director’s eye. Then he’d 
come back with a second draft, and then he and I would go over that word for 
word and rewrite it together. Then we’d turn it in as a “first draft,” but in es- 
sence, it was the third draft. 


In what ways are the dynamics different for a husband-and-wife writing team? 


IK: One of the dynamics is that the arguments you have are not just writing 
arguments. You have arguments based on your life together. So those issues are 
there—but you don’t let them affect the writing. You separate it. 


And you write humor in spite of it. 


AK: You write humor with tears in your eyes. 


How did you usually get hired? Was it through your agent or word of mouth? 


AK: After we presented ourselves to Ed Hartmann, we got chased down by 
agents. 


IK: We always wrote for shows we liked. Once we were given an assignment on a 
show called Hank, and we didn’t particularly want to do it, so we asked our agent 
if we could get out of that one and be transferred to F Troop, which we thought was 
a fun show to write. So we traded that assignment for one on F Troop. 


AK: And we became the fair-haired writers of F Troop. We wrote a lot of them. 
They gave us an assignment of anything that we wanted, as many as we wanted. 


IK: Looking back, F Troop was one of our favorites. 


AK: Because it was pure comedy. The show’s humor was broad, and we could 
do satire. We came up with a wide range of ideas. And none of our ideas were 
inspired by something done on any other show. 
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Stanley Livingston, Barry Livingston, Don Grady, and Fred MacMurray. CBS / Photo- 
fest © CBS 


What can you tell me about My Three Sons? 


AK: It was just a pleasant family show. 


Did the show have a formula for story? 


AK: I could describe our premises as pulling something apart, spreading it, and 
then making it all come back together to what it was to begin with. And we didn’t 
plan it, but it developed that there was always a moral ending of some kind. 


Can you explain what the MacMurray method was? 


AK: That was a certain type of shooting. The production manager set it up 
because Fred only wanted to work thirteen weeks of the season. So all of Fred’s 
scenes were shot in those thirteen weeks, and for the rest of the season, which 
was another twenty weeks, we shot scenes without him in which we’d just refer 
to him. Or we did the reverse camera views with someone else standing in for 
him. They did that with all the lead actors; that’s how they persuaded them to 
take the role because they only had to work thirteen weeks, and they could go off 
and do motion pictures the rest of the year. We did it with Brian Keith in Family 
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Affair. They did it with John Forsythe in To Rome with Love and with Henry 
Fonda in The Smith Family. 


IK: That’s how they got those wonderful actors. 
You mentioned that all your premises for F Troop were unique. Did you ever 
recycle stories for shows? 


AK: No, we never went back and tried to say, “This would work for here,” and 
then use it. 


IK: Never. 
AK: We see a lot of our premises on shows today. A lot of stuff is stolen. 


IK: We were once writing The Foey Bishop Show, and we went in to pitch shows 
to the story editor. 


AK: We pitched five shows to him. 


IK: And he said, “Those sound like good ideas, but you know, I have to pitch 
them to Joey first.” And then our agent called and told us he got word that Joey 
didn’t like any of those ideas. Fine. 


AK: Five weeks later—week after week after week after week after week— 
IK: Our ideas came on. 


AK: Our ideas were stolen. Eventually that guy, the story editor on The Joey 
Bishop Show, came to us for a job. Needless to say, what goes around comes 
around. 


Had he forgotten what he’d done? 


AK: Of course. Or maybe it never registered with him—who knows. 


So what did you tell him? 


AK: We'll think about it. We’ll think about it. 


What do you feel was the hardest show to write? 


AK: I think probably All in the Family was the toughest, but it was also a good 
show to write. It made you think intellectually. 
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IK: It was difficult in that you could write very serious, relevant themes such 
as breast cancer, which we did, or Gloria getting attacked. Those were serious 
themes, and yet you had to set them in comedy. And you don’t make comedy 
about cancer, but we were able to do it in the surrounding story. You can’t just 
write a drama for a half-hour. 


AK: Norman [Lear] was OK. Irma was still his friend, but I became his enemy 
because he took what I said as a challenge. ’'m not afraid to open my mouth—I 
wasn’t then, and I’m not now. But during a show, he said, “We have to rewrite 
it,” and I said, “You don’t have to rewrite it; just have the actors do it the way it 
was written.” It pissed him off that I dared question his judgment. 


IK: I would say he was a nice man and encouraged a lot of writers and started 
them off on their careers. He was a great mentor, not just to me, but to a lot of 


women. 


AK: Still wears that same stupid hat. 


How did you come up with the idea for “Edith’s Christmas Story” [S4E15]? 


IK: We thought it was a topic that was important. People knew about breast can- 
cer, and they talked about breast cancer, and we thought, “Why not do it?” And 
toward the end of the year, we pitched the show to them, and they didn’t want 
to do it. So the following year, we went back again to pitch some more ideas. We 
asked them what shows they were already doing, and they said, “We’re going to do 
a show where Edith thinks she has breast cancer.” We said, “Yes, we know you’re 
gonna do it because that was our idea.” They acquiesced, and we did the show. 


AK: They said, “Oh yeah, that’s right. Yeah, you were the guys that did that.” I 
mean, they really were stealing it. It happens. 


Was it difficult to adapt from tamer shows like My Three Sons to something 
as hard-hitting as All in the Family? 


AK: Not for us. We adapted; we felt we were equipped for anything. We never 
had a doubt about any aspect of what we were doing. And we knew we had 
to keep within the confines of the series itself and the budget and all the other 
things that are involved with any show. 


For part of your career, you worked freelance at home. Was it hard to remain 
disciplined? 
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Clockwise from left: Ralph Carter, Bern Nadette Stanis, Ja’net DuBois, Esther Rolle, 
Jimmie Walker, and John Amos. CBS / Photofest © CBS 


IK: Probably it was; I wasn’t the kind who said you have to get up at six and 
write until ten. So we didn’t have a set schedule. I remember working at home, 
and we were writing something, and a neighbor came over and rang the bell. 
And when I opened the door, she said, “Are you busy?” I said, “We’re writing.” 


0 


She said, “Oh good. Then you’re not busy! 


What experiences did you have with censorship? 


AK: When we did The Colgate Comedy Hour, we were allowed to say one hell 
and two damns during a show at eight o’clock. If we had a show at 8:30, we 
could have two hells and two damns. I don’t remember any censorship on that 
show because we wrote it pretty clean. 


IK: We had an interesting experience on Too Close for Comfort. The mother in 
the show was an artist, and she got a job photographing a nude man for a maga- 
zine pinup [“Centerfold,’ S1E15]. And he was going to be sitting in a chair, 
covering his privates with the book he was reading. And the joke was, ““What’s 
the name of the book?” The censor wouldn’t allow us to say it was Moby Dick, or 
it could have been Raising the Titanic—there were all of those kinds of things. 
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We put up a big fight for it. We said it was harmless; it was just a book he was 
reading. And they kept saying no. So we used a different one. I forget what it 
was. However, on the night of the show, we stopped the telecast at that point, 
and we told the audience we had that problem with censors. And we asked them 
to suggest names for the book. 


How fun. 


IK: So the audience made up their own names of books, and we wrote them all 
down. And finally, they let us use The Big Red. It was an actual book about an 
army. But it was crazy. We also did a show where the girls had had enough of their 
parents interfering with their lives, and they moved out into an apartment in Oak- 
land [“Tenants, Anyone?” S1E6], which was the worst possible neighborhood. 


AK: When they turned on the water, it came out of the pipes brown. 


IK: And they said, “Oh look, it’s clearing up!” And when the parents came to 
visit, they brought their hubcaps upstairs with them; they carried them in their 
hands! They wouldn’t leave them on the car because everything always got 
stolen. 


AK: And the city of Oakland came after us. They told us they’re going to recom- 
mend that nobody ever watch this show. Oh yes, crazy time. 

When you got your first producing job, Irma, how many other female pro- 
ducers were there? 


AK: She was the first comedy producer. 


How’d you get that job? 
AK: Hard work. 
IK: I kept going, writing, and then there came a time when Rocky wanted to do 


some directing, and I was on my own. And they let me be on my own. 


The Facts of Life was the first show you produced by yourself. Can you 
remember what your first days on the job were like, adjusting to doing that 
by yourself? 


IK: To me it wasn’t a question of “adjusting” because I’d already played a lead- 
ership role in several other organizations before then. So it was something that 
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came naturally to me. The first days were fine. The people accepted me, the 
director accepted me, and I just went on from there. 


Switching gears, do you feel characters should always evolve on a long- 
running series, and can you give any examples of that? 


IK: I think The Facts of Life is a good example of a show that allowed for the 
characters’ growth and advancement in schooling and in life. I did the last two 
seasons of it. The characters started out as young women in a girls’ school; then 
they got to be a little older, and then sex came into the picture. We wanted to do 
an episode about one of them actually having sex [“The First Time,” S9E16]. 


AK: Big fight! 


IK: It wasn’t such a big fight with the network. They were willing to do it as 
long as you said somewhere that it was safe sex. However, one of the actresses 
refused to appear in that episode if the other character was going to have sex in 
it. I told her she could do it, and we’d write her point of view; it’d be an element 
in the story. No. She wouldn’t do it. They could’ve docked her pay for that, but 
I spoke against it and said, “It’s all right. We'll write her out of the episode.” 
Which we did. 


What do you think of today’s television comedy? 


AK: It’s broader; there’s more sex than we could show or even allude to, but the 
stories are somewhat the same. I don’t think it’s better than before; some people 
who don’t know anything about the fifties, sixties, and seventies may think 
today’s shows are the answer to what comedy is, but we were in the beginning. 
We started this—we planted the seeds and watered the ground that led to these 
people making millions of dollars. 


What do you think is the biggest mistake writers are making? 


IK: When you talk to young writers, you find very often that they only write 
one script. And then they show it around and try to sell it, and it doesn’t work. 
And they despair. You can’t just write one script. I tell that to young writers all 
the time. 


AK: You write and keep writing. 


IK: I don’t know where this story came from; it wasn’t ours. But it’s about an 
American traveler in the Indian lands early in the twentieth century and how 
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amazed he was that, every time the Indians did a rain dance, it rained. And he 
asked the chief, “How is it that, when your braves do a rain dance, it always 
rains?” And the chief said, “That is because we never stop dancing wnézl it rains.” 
So we tell young writers don’t stop writing until the sun comes out, if you will. 


What do you feel are each other’s strengths as a writer? 


AK: Irma had and has the ability to never reach a tired place in writing. Never. 
I mean if you were in a room for twelve hours trying to get something, she never 
tired. Guys might fall asleep; she never fell asleep. She always kept up that won- 
derful drive she had. She was very specially gifted. 


IK: We were a good team. Our characters meshed and complemented each 
other, and we made it happen. 


AK: And our comedy meshed. 


IK: We both thought the same things were funny—and that’s the secret of a suc- 
cessful marriage, as well. 


How do you see the world differently from someone who’s not a comedy 
writer? 


AK: A comedy writer looks at the world as the world is—we see what is there, 
and we put a bend in it to make comedy. In order to get things said and under- 
stood in a way that doesn’t sound bitter, we develop a comedic approach to it. 
We’re pretty straight-thinking people, but we have to put a bend in our thinking 
to write humor. So we are really two people in ourselves. And I think that hap- 
pens with all comedy writers. 


Do you think it can be taught? 


IK: You can’t teach comedy writing. You can teach the format of scripts, and 
that’s about it. 


AK: But you have to have that instinct. That gut instinct that can take you 
around that bend. Away from the straight and narrow. I was just doing some 
improv here the other day. They wanted an impromptu monologue. Well, my 
head thinks funny, and I got laughs right along. It’s what I do. 
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Do you still write? 


AK: Every day. I’m writing my memoirs, and when Irma reads a section, she 
always says, “I didn’t know that!” Because I did a lot of things in life, all kinds 
of things that are wild. I once had to spy for the United States in China and the 
Philippines. I’m a guy from the Bronx, from George Washington High School. 
How does this happen? It happens. It’s like writing comedy: You never know 
where the subject will take you because you don’t start out having an ending. 
You're at the beginning, and you have to go someplace in the middle, and from 
the middle it'll take you somewhere else. 


What would you say are the most rewarding and most frustrating aspects of 
your career? 


AK: The frustration is that you’re always fighting network, and network was a 
strange place. Network was always filled with people who thought they were 
writers. And they would suggest jokes that you might put in. And they were 
never very good. Or useable. 

The most rewarding thing for me was the fact that Irma was running for 
president of the Writers Guild. I was very proud of her because I had to do a lot 
of fighting in order to get her recognized. 


IK: He encouraged me not to just be Rocky Kalish’s wife but to go out on my 
own and do things. When I ran for president, I got a death threat in an anony- 
mous phone call. Can you imagine that? 


AK: If she ran. 


IK: But I did run, and in the end, I lost by what has now become very famous in 
the guild as the “four fucking votes.” I lost by four votes. 

Rocky received so many wonderful rewards, but last year he got the one that’s 
most meaningful to him. When he graduated high school, he’d gone to NYU, 
but the day after Pearl Harbor, he left college and enlisted in the army. He never 
went back to NYU and never got a BA degree, and that always bothered him. So 
last year, we wrote the president of NYU and told Rocky’s story. 

And there was no reply, but then one day, this box came in the mail, and in 
the box was the mortarboard hat for graduation with the tassel; there was a cer- 
tificate of BA in effect, and there was a present of a little gold clock from Tiffany. 
And he officially became a member of NYU’s class of 2011. 
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AK: It was very exciting, I was in a hospital bed at the time; I took the hat off 
and threw it in the air. Seventy years later, I was a graduate of the school. That 
was a very touching and comforting feeling for me. 


Any final thoughts? 


IK: When I received an award at a Women in Film event, Hal Kanter once 
introduced me by saying, “Irma is a writer, her husband is a writer, her son is 
a writer—and her daughter is happy.” But the truth is, we’re happy. I wouldn’t 
have had life any other way than the way we did it together. 


AK: It’s been a great life, and she’s been a great support for me in this situation 
with my health. A year and a half ago I nearly died, but even then, I had no nega- 
tive thoughts; I have a very positive life outlook. And so, humor comes to me 
through tough times. And I can make humor out of things I see on the news in 
order to make them more palatable for me to digest. Interesting concept of what 
writers can do. Not just for yourself—but for humanity. 


How would you sum up your contribution to television history? 
AK: I was there. 
IK: And I was there with him. 
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ames L. Brooks is an industry legend—but he’d be the first to tell you how 
A lee the phenomenon of luck has played in his success. Jim believes in 
character comedy, an interest he attributes to reading a lot of plays as a kid. 
Surprisingly modest, he will gladly expound on his creative process or the 
shows, colleagues, and communities he’s loved throughout his career—but 
one subject he shies away from is the profound, game-changing impact his 
work has had on the comedy television landscape. He created Room 222; 
cocreated Mary Tyler Moore, Rhoda, Taxi, and The Tracey Ullman Show; 
and helped to develop the longest-running American sitcom of all time, The 
Simpsons, with which he is still actively involved. James’s film credits include 
writer/producer/director of Broadcast News, producer/director and screen- 
play writer of Terms of Endearment (adapted from the book by Larry McMur- 
try), and writer/producer of The Simpsons Movie. 

When asked what for him is the hardest part of sitcom writing, he says, “Be- 
ing good.” Clearly, he’s equal to the challenge. 


Jim, the first comedy you wrote was My Mother the Car. What’s one good 
thing you can say about that show? 

That they employed me. I was so happy to get a job writing for television; it 
was extraordinary for me. And by the way, Allan Burns created that show with 
Chris Hayward, and they were a top team. They did many great shows. Dave 
Davis was associate producer, and he later went on to the Newhart show. Rod 
Amateau went on to do many successful shows. So they were great; they gave 
me my break. 
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Were your earliest jobs all freelance? 
I think I had one staff job as story editor someplace. I didn’t freelance that 
long, maybe for a season, a season and a half. 


And how would that work? 

At the beginning of a season, you’d come in, and you’d pitch ideas. And de- 
pending on your idea, you got a job or you didn’t. I got my jobs usually because 
people read something I did and they gave me a job. I don’t know whether I ever 
got one from pitching an idea; whenever I went in to pitch, I wasn’t so success- 
ful. But then if you got the job, you’d write it at home. And I was always long, 
meaning I always wrote more pages than I was supposed to. And it would take 
me I guess a couple weeks to do the first draft. Then you’d get notes, and they’d 
ask you to doa second draft. And you’d get rewritten. That’s the tough thing on 
the outside: You get rewritten. 


And did you watch your shows on TV? 
You bet. 


Were you ever surprised by how much they’d changed? 

Yes, sometimes grievously so. Especially if it was an audience show, and 
you’d go see it with somebody you really cared about. I’'d go with my sister, 
whom I really cared about, and the worst thing was, through the whole show, 
she’d ask, “Was that joke yours?” “No.” “Was that one yours?” “No.” “Was that 
one yours?” “No.” “Was that one yours?” “No!” 


How did your collaboration with Allan Burns begin? 
We didn’t put ourselves together. We were friends, and Grant Tinker put us 
together to do Mary Tyler Moore. 


And how did you adjust to writing with a partner? 

We just did. I think we were a good team; we worked very easily together, and 
when you’re a good team, you don’t have absolute sense of who does what. But 
certainly, he was the more grown-up of the two of us. I mean he was this really 
responsible, great guy who was married. I was single at the time. 


What guidance or instructions did Grant Tinker give you for creating Mary 
Tyler Moore? 

Basically, do your best. He was not allowed to run the company at that point 
because he was employed by another company, so basically, we built the show 
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from the ground up with some people looking over our shoulder. Later we 
learned that the network had wanted to fire us. Grant secretly saved our jobs. 


What was your intent for the show? 

We wanted it to be true, and we wanted it to be funny. At the time, we rebelled 
against situation comedy, and we'd get pissed off if anybody called it that. We felt 
we were doing character comedy. 


Did you feel That Girl influenced the show at all? It was also about a single 
woman. 

Notat all. Except that I had done That Girl, and we all admired the guys who 
did it; they were sort of setting the model. They were the same ones who did The 
Dick Van Dyke Show, which was the gold standard. 


How was Mary Tyler Moore fresh and different from sitcoms before it? 

I don’t know how to answer that question. I guess we were lucky enough to 
have the show taking place during the feminine revolution, and so that gave us 
some of our best shows, stuff that was going on in the culture around us. I don’t 
think it was in Mary’s character to be a feminist, but the big thing was, when 
youre doing a television show in that time and women’s rights are such an is- 
sue, people wanted to politicize the show and get their hands on the steering 
wheel. And our job was to keep everybody’s hands off the steering wheel and 
let the show be true to its characters. We very much wanted women writers on 
the show, and we had some great ones. And a lot of them were very involved 
politically in what was going on, and certainly that fed into what we were doing. 


Did the idea of work colleagues being family come from your own life? 

I think it did, but I’m not the first person to have that experience. I think it’s 
common. But it was certainly in the nature of the pilot script that Mary would 
have a home life and a work life, and her work was important to her; that was the 
model we had in the pilot. 


Can you characterize the overall feel behind the scenes of that show? 

It was an experience that was informal and loose and catch as catch can. 
It was a show that Allan and I got to run to an extraordinary extent, thanks to 
Grant. He just gave us our freedom to a remarkable degree. We actually hired the 
accountants! It was the inmates running the asylum. And we got used to it, and I 
think everybody who worked on the show was spoiled in a great way. 
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So we ran our own shop. There was a blowup with the network, and they 
came at us. They didn’t want us to do the episode with Nancy Walker; it was 
about four shows into the first season, and I forget their reason. One person, not 
“they.” A “he” did that. And we held our ground, and of course Grant always 
supported us, and we did the show anyway. And then the show began to get 
noticed more and more—and then we didn’t have to submit story outlines any- 
more. At a certain point, they didn’t require it. 

What happens is a culture springs up, and it was fun and great. It was a 
show that really cared about all its writers; it was a show where everybody 
contributed. And we got to make the rules of work, and I think they were good 
rules and right rules. 

There’s always something democratic about a show. Television was and is a 
writer’s kingdom, you know—we’d be the final judges of what got cut and what 
got in. We’d all discuss staging; Jay Sandrich was the director, whom we loved, 
but there’d always be an ongoing conversation about how it would go. It was just 
a model of people respecting each other and having fun together. And we goofed 
around; we were funny. And there’s something very democratic about writing a 
joke. I mean, when you're in a writers’ room, the room laughs democratically. It 
doesn’t laugh according to who said the joke. But somebody does have to run 
the room, and we ran the room—but everybody really respected each other. 


Would you want to comment on how the show redefined the American 
sitcom? 
No. 


Am I correct in assuming that you don’t like to think about how influential 
your career has been on television? 
Yes, you’re correct! 


Were you aware that you were doing something that could potentially shape 
the future of sitcoms? 

I don’t agree with that premise, but we were very aware that people were 
seeing our show. We were very aware that some people wanted to politicize 
it, and we were very aware when we did one that wasn’t so hot and when we 
did one that was so hot. We had standards, we kept on working hard, and it 
was a beautiful way of working. I think we started with thirty-three, thirty-four 
shows a year, and then everybody took a vacation for two months. And then 
we came back, and we knew we had those jobs, and we got ready for the next 
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Edward Asner and Mary Tyler Moore. CBS / Photofest © CBS 


season. I think maybe in those days I was too naive to fully appreciate it, but I 
did, enormously. I mean it was unreal. And maybe it was so unreal that I had 
a job like that, that it got in the way of my appreciating Tax7. All of us, to the 
man and woman, appreciated what we had going for us while we had it going 
for us. And I think that’s true of The Simpsons today. I think we know we have 
creative freedom. We know we get to do it. We’re serving something bigger 
than us. It keeps us properly humble. 


Why did you decide to do a spin-off of Mary Tyler Moore? 
Because Valerie was going to leave the show, and that was the only way we 
could sort of keep her. 


And what was your reason for Rhoda’s divorce? 

It wasn’t quite working; the chemistry was off. The balance was off. It was 
hard to generate stories, so we did it. And I think it was hard to recover from. 
Story is important. And we were finding it difficult to come up with stories with 
what we had going for us, and we wanted to get back to dating Rhoda and take 
her as somebody for whom life handed a hard one. 
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Were you worried about making the show too depressing? 

Not enough, I guess! It’s a valid point you’re making. But your point is based 
on a belief that you have to be safe; better safe than sorry. That’s a very valid 
position, but I don’t think the only position. 


Switching to Taxi, what are some positive memories you have of working 
on that? 

Taxi days were wilder. The early eighties were wild; the Paramount lot was 
segregated between movies and television in every way possible. If you worked 
in television, nobody would hire you for movies, but we were having all the 
fun. We drove into separate gates. A bunch of the people who were the first to 
make it over the wall to movies happened to be working there, restricted from 
television at the same time though loving it—and having a great time. You know 
you always read about the way they made movies in the forties and how people 
would go from stage to stage and visit other people? We hung out together; we 
visited each other’s shows. Taxi had a great party every Friday night, a really 
great party, and it was amazing. And again, we had a wonderful feeling of com- 
munity on that show. 

By the way, in each case, the frustrating thing about all this work is that none 
of it happens unless the right person walks in the door, for the right part. And 
sometimes you get lucky, and sometimes you just stay in the casting process 
longer than the world wants you to. And for every show I’ve done, it was the 
group of actors—in each case, a crazily extraordinary group of actors. And in 
each case, actors from different disciplines who got there in different ways. 


I was about to ask you about the role of luck in your career. 

Recently I heard this guy talking about his career, which is a good career, and 
nowhere in it did he credit anybody else. And I thought, “What a crazy person.” 
Like people’s marriages, there’s a moment in everyone’s life when she walks in 
or he walks in. And people talk about that lore, and sometimes it works out; 
sometimes it doesn’t. People have a lot of names for the romance of that. You can 
have the same screenplay, and somebody comes through the door that makes 
it—you know, if Holly Hunter hadn’t happened, Broadcast News wouldn’t have 
been distinguished at all. If she hadn’t walked in the door. And the only thing 
I take credit for is holding the door open until people were screaming, and she 
was the last one to come in. And I'll never stop being grateful to my casting 
director then, who instead of just saying, “I can’t believe this guy’s calling me 
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again,” kept on going through who was around—that times a mallion, you know? 
Or Grant Tinker, at that point in time. Gene Reynolds. You could go crazy with 
every show. Everything that worked involved luck. 

And the reverse is probably true—but you don’t look at it that way. What 
happens when you cast wrong, the wrong actor is there and you cave, or you 
defend the wrong thing? I always say that an important part of life is to not be 
the guy or woman in the bar telling the story of the mistakes that killed you. And 
part of not having that mistake happen is luck. By the way, there’s no way you 
can create it, except you can extend the enterprise you’re working on to give it 
more chance to happen. 


And luck was a factor in creating Taxi. 

Oh my God! Louie DePalma. If I hadn’t been lucky enough to see a dis- 
patcher accept a bribe from a cabdriver, we wouldn’t have had Louie DePalma. 
That gave me the whole idea for his character. 

The basis of Taxi was that everybody was only driving a cab temporarily, and 
they really wanted to be something glamorous. And that came from a magazine 
article we’d read about a cab company in New York where none of the drivers 
was happy; they all had dreams of doing something else. So for research, we all 
went to New York to visit that company, to talk to the people, to observe. And 
within twenty-four hours, we had our show. Sure enough, all the cabbies told 
us how discontent they were being stuck in their jobs and that they dreamed of 
something greater. But if the cabdriver who was the most charismatic person in 
the garage hadn’t come in at seven o’clock in the morning after driving fourteen 
hours, the show would have been completely different. This guy rolled in, and 
we asked him what he wanted to be. And he said, “Me, I’m a cabdriver.” And 
that defined the hero that Judd played. I didn’t have a hero until I heard that line. 
I didn’t know what made a cabdriver a hero until I heard that line. 


What do you think were some of the best Taxi episodes? 

We didn’t do many two-parters, but we did a show where Andy’s character 
was freezing to death, and the only way he could survive in his stranded cab was 
to have sex with another woman [“Scenskees from a Marriage,” S5E4-5]. His 
wife noticed it right away, and then we got into one of my favorite things, which 
was inventing things about Andy’s culture. And there was one about Alex having 
a gambling addiction, which I liked a lot [“Alex Goes off the Wagon,” S5E3]. But 
I'd say if you can get four, five, six really terrific shows a season and no more than 
one or two that you wish you hadn’t done, you feel great. And I think we had a 
great batting average on Taxi. 
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What about The Simpsons writing are you the most proud, Jim? 

I think that our ambitions are great. The show allows us to go in so many dif- 
ferent areas: We can be realistic and have a story with emotion, or we can be wild 
and crazy. Or we can be musical. Even though we did set limits at various points 
because the first thing we wanted when we created the show was it could not be a 
cartoon. We didn’t want to be a situation comedy depending on the situation for 
the jokes; we didn’t want to be a cartoon—we wanted to treat our show the same 
way we did with live action because a lot of us had worked together in live action. 
And that was our big rule; we were really tight-assed about that rule. And then 
I think one of the things that gave the show the vitality is that we held the rules, 
we held the rules—and then we gave up the rules. But we didn’t just go crazy at 
once; we kept on increasing the areas we could go into. I think we’re still doing it. 


Do you have a favorite Simpsons episode or premise that you contributed? 

You don’t keep score like that; you all write the stuff. I go in, I give notes on 
every show, and then you pitch key parts of it, and then it goes to a table, and 
every script is rewritten and rewritten again. But I tend to like the shows that 
look back to Homer and Marge’s youth; I have a soft spot for those. And we’ve 
done some black comedies; most of our Halloween shows are black comedies, 
and that’s sort of fun because it has you looking for the joke in an area which is 
not considered fertile for comedy. 

And at a certain point, the continuum is what you’re doing instead of the epi- 
sodes. You know how they talk about running a marathon, and you have to get 
past the ten-mile barrier, when you’re really hurting? I think it was right about 
our tenth year when we just thought, “How do we avoid repeating ourselves?” 
And then in some miraculous way, we broke through that. Though it always 
happens with us, and we can do it. It’s not a burden anymore; somehow we’re 
solving it, and I don’t know how because we really don’t repeat ourselves. 


Do you have an idea for how you'd like the show to end? 

Let’s see, we came close to the end a couple of times and then had resur- 
gences. But no, I don’t. With Mary it was a great ending, but we closed the world 
that we wrote about. We just closed that world out, said goodbye to it. I don’t 
think it would be an ending like that for The Simpsons. I think they will continue; 
they will continue after we fade out our last show. 

But it’s one of the hardest things to do. I can’t imagine a harder job than to 
bring home a show that’s been successful where everybody’s looking at your 
finale—and it rarely is terrific. That’s really hard! The batting average—I mean 
the world is not good at that one. 
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To what do you attribute The Simpsons’ success? 

I think passion. First of all, there’s a weird thing that happens when you enter 
the culture and where suddenly you’re ubiquitous and that’s what people are 
talking about. And that’s a wild ride, and it’s crazy. And that’s only happened 
to me—well maybe more than once, I don’t know. And then when that passes, 
then where do you go from there? And that depends on the group that’s doing 
it. People talk about how to use failure and how to learn from it, and I think it’s 
all valid. But there are scars to failure, so healing becomes part of it. The right 
way to use success is to take chances and to feel a sense of service and to use the 
success to be creative. Use it for the work instead of for yourself—which ends up 
being for you, the best thing you can do for yourself. 


My dad wrote The Honeymooners and The Flintstones and— 
Wow. Two great shows. 


So I'd like to ask if you think Homer is a descendant of Ralph Kramden. 

Oh, let’s see. He’s a lot happier than Ralph was, and he’s not as frustrated 
with his lot as Ralph was. But a working man where family—well he’s a father, 
that’s a big difference right away. And he doesn’t work hard, and he doesn’t 
have a grueling job; he goofs off at his job. No, I don’t think he is, actually. I 
covered the ground! 


Do you think he’s a descendant of Fred Flintstone? 

Not at all. I mean, Fred was dumb, and Homer is dumb, but I don’t think in 
the same way. But they were each simple men with simple needs, which I guess 
means that each had the secret to life because, whenever you come up with the 
answer to life, it’s always if you can get it simple. And these guys were born to 
keep it simple. 


Id like some insight into your creative process, Jim. Can you describe how 
you feel when you’re in the zone? 

There’s a couple ways. There’s a thing everybody talks about, which is “you 
hear your characters talking to you, and you’re taking dictation.” Everybody 
talks about that. But there’s another thing, especially when writing a movie, 
where so much energy goes into pushing the story out there, pushing the narra- 
tive, trying to push the characters—and at a certain point, if you’re lucky, you’re 
not pushing; you’re being pulled. And you don’t always understand what’s 
pulling you, but you’re being pulled. Suddenly the whole nature of what you do 
when you sit down and write changes. 
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You know how people talk about process? It’s a real thing; it’s a real word 
for a real thing. And what process I think simply means is a tremendous preoc- 
cupation with the work. Tremendous, where everything that happens in your life 
begins to go through a filter about whether it’s of any use whatsoever in what 
you’re working on or not. 

And I think if you do get into process like that—the great thing is that, when 
you're not working, you’re working. And that when you’re avoiding, it’s OK. 
Everything’s OK. Don’t tell yourself you’re in process when you're not, but if 
you're really in process, you can take those few days and let it cook; you can do 
anything you want. You treat it like there’s a permission to assume that, no mat- 
ter what you’re doing, it’s righteously about the work. 


Did you ever have a serious case of writer’s block? 

There’s no not-serious case of writer’s block! Every case of writer’s block is 
serious. Yeah, I think the worst was Terms of Endearment when I was writing it. 
It took a long time, and they had optioned the book, and then at a certain point 
they had to buy the book. And they bought the book. And now I felt tremen- 
dously responsible. And I was stuck. I was stuck in my script, and I couldn’t go 
backwards, and I couldn’t go forwards. And I spent every day blushing. I'd liter- 
ally be blushing. It still happens sometimes. It was just intolerable. And I went 
out one night, and there was a concert pianist there who did pretty well all over 
the country, but he had never played New York. And he had a fear of what that 
would be if he played New York. And I described what was happening to me, 
the blushing and stuff. And he said, “Oh, that’s a state of shame.” And it helped 
me enormously that there was a name for it, which meant I wasn’t the only one 
in the world who ever experienced it. And I don’t know what happened from 
there; I know I went to Hawaii and had a small room at a friend’s house, and I 
had the illusion that I had cracked the whole thing. And I had one of the most 
euphoric moments in my life. It turned out I hadn’t cracked the whole thing. But 
the feeling that I had cracked the whole thing released me from all the tentacles 
of that writer’s block. 


What about television. Were you ever blocked there? 
It’s not allowed! [Laughs] P’ve always said the bad thing is you have to do it 
again; the great thing is you get to do it again. 


Besides community, what’s your favorite part of writing for sitcoms? 


Well, the golden key is self-expression. I mean, that’s the best thing you can 
get out of anything. I used a weird thing that happened with my alcoholic father 
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for at least two Taxi episodes. You could have the worst thing in the world hap- 
pening to you, and you say, “I got a story.” There’s nothing like it. 

Grant Tinker used to say during The Mary Tyler Moore show, “When you 
fly over the U.S. on a Saturday night, you could jump out of the plane and very 
likely land on somebody watching your show.” And that’s amazing. 

But I love that I still get to sit in a room and pitch jokes for television on The 
Simpsons. Because to me, that keeps you honest. I always think everybody’s lucky 
to be at the party, but they shouldn’t forget why they were invited to the party. And 
I think I’m invited to the party because I was that funny outcast in high school. So 
you have to be careful to take yourself seriously and not too seriously. 


In general, do you have a preference for writing workplace ensemble sitcoms 
over domestic comedies? 

I don’t think that way. I’ve written different kinds of shows at different times. 
I think different things take you to different places at different times. I mean, we 
did Taxi based on a magazine article. We did The Simpsons based on fifteen- 
second shorts. 


Briefly, what elements are essential to a successful sitcom? 

I think it has to be believable; it has to be funny. And as I said, I think good 
story is very important. Story always drives you nuts. If you have a good story, 
other people can make it funny invariably. A good story is really hard; a really 
good story is just sort of amazing. But with animation, you could have a beautiful 
visual sequence, an imaginative visual sequence that really tests the imagination— 
sort of like a good story, even if you only get it for a hunk of the show. 


Do you use any particular techniques for brainstorming premises? 

I don’t think there is a technique for that; I think you just open your mouth 
and see what comes out. Or sit and think ofa story that you’re going to bring in. 
Or try and construct it. 

You know, you do something enough, and you have craft. But you still need 
inspiration, and you still need looseness, and you still need to surprise yourself. 
And most writing rooms are like that. The great things in the night are the sur- 
prises, where you’re trying to work on a moment and then the room breaks up. 
It’s a surprise, and it’s great, and it’s a relief. 


Let’s talk more about the room. What’s the worst experience you can have 
in one? 

The worst experience is at 4:00 a.m. when you have to look at the food con- 
tainers. It’s work, but it’s work that everybody loves doing even though you’re 
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crabbing at the time, and you go nuts if you can’t get it. | mean, everybody’s do- 
ing what they want most to do in the world; there’s a certain atmosphere to that. 


Do you have any memorable anecdotes from any room? 

I don’t have a handy story; P’'ve worked with great people, and I have a great 
fondness for being around other people and them being terrific at the work, and 
that makes you better. Going from show to show is like having a lot of college lives. 


Do you have a preference for quiet, thoughtful rooms over loud rooms? 

It’s not supposed to be quiet. It’s supposed to be people pitching. Pitching 
is saying a joke out loud and seeing if people laugh. There are long silences if 
nobody has it, but everything gets boisterous when there’s a run going. 


Switching gears, can you think of something you wrote that still makes you 
laugh today? 

There’s a lot in my mind, when I think about it. There’s a monologue that 
Reverend Jim had on Yaxi in the gambling show where he talks about getting 
stoned with a shaman that I just thought was a great joke. And the longest 
laugh anybody ever got was also Reverend Jim on Taxi when Jim asks Bobby 
for help on his written driver’s license test [“Reverend Jim: A Space Odyssey,” 
S2E3]. He asks, “What does the yellow light mean?” And Bobby says, “Slow 
down.” Then Jim repeats the question, more slowly: “What ... does ... the 
... yellow... light ...mean?” 

[The director] Jimmy Burrows felt that it was a bigger joke than that, and he 
gave them the go-ahead to keep doing it until the laughs faded. And they never 
faded! They would have laughed forever, as long as we did it. Jimmy cut it at 
the correct point, but the audience would never—God knows what would have 
happened. We would all have been ground to dust just continually going slower 
and slower. It was amazing. 


Who are some of your favorite comedians, past and present? 

Lenny Bruce was staggering. Nichols and May were staggering, staggering 
beyond belief. Newhart was, is, extraordinary. And the great working-class 
woman, Roseanne, was a revolutionary female stand-up, and people forget it. I 
remember seeing her in a club, and you just never saw a woman do jokes like 
that on a stage. Never. 


How has television comedy changed since the early days of your career? 
I believe in character comedy. I think that’s important in a half-hour show. I 
think we still have a lot of it; I don’t think that’s changed that much. Certainly, 
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what you can do and the society that you’re inevitably reflecting has changed so 
dramatically. It’s a bolder and edgier, sexier society. Dick Van Dyke and his wife 
slept in twin beds, you know. Television is great today because writers are in 
charge, and their voices rule. I think it’s the great writers’ place. 


What do you think is the best way to learn the craft of comedy writing? 

That’s obvious: It’s just doing it. USC film school is putting a tremendous 
concentration on comedy right now and teaching it. I think they have quality 
people there. 

And I think it’s important to appreciate that, in most of the profession in 
movies and TV—acting, directing, writing, producing—writing is the only one 
where you get to be in a room alone and you get to do it. Nobody can stop 
you from doing it. 


Now for a few personal questions. Have you always been confident you 
could write funny? 

Oh, man, yeah. I don’t know whether confident is the word, but I’ve sure seen 
a lot of my comedy work. 


What keeps you humble in the face of your success? 
The current job. 


Do you have a favorite philosophy or words you live by? 

Listen to what you say; you may mean it. It’s very important to listen to 
what’s coming out of your mouth and get informed about yourself from it. I also 
think the key is to try to be on your own side, which is trickier than it should be. 


Which of your shows is most personally meaningful to you? 

Boy, it’s so hard. You know, you really give everything to every show. | 
always have said the best job in the world is a television show that’s working. 
It really is. Because movies are great, but then everybody blows apart; the 
things that made them great are spread over a lot of other things. But in televi- 
sion, you build a community that can go on for—well, in the Simpsons’ case, 
twenty-five years! But in all cases, with shows that are working for five, six, 
seven, eight years, it becomes this life. People get married, they have children, 
people’s lives change as you work together. So I’'d say Taxi because of the time 
it was at Paramount. And because of that street where five shows with great 
people on them and great people behind them were all gathered together, and 
everybody just really had a great time together. I think I enjoyed that show 
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the most. And the Charles brothers were there, Sam Simon was there, Jimmy 
Burrows was there—a lot of the next decade of television was in that staff. And 
the show dealt with existential stuff, which is fun. 


What do you want people to take from your work? 
I forget who said it, but somebody terrific: The purpose of popular culture is 
to let people know they’re not alone. 


Have you received any feedback on your career that was particularly mean- 
ingful to you? 

I got to have very open and close conversations with Mike Nichols, and I 
think that was most meaningful to me. Some of it’s personal; it was all very wise, 
and it was all very witty, and sometimes sublime, sometimes very deep. He was 
most remarkable. I’m one of—God knows what the number is, maybe four fig- 
ures—who just loved the guy and worshipped him. 


Did you always feel that you had to be a writer, or could you have found 
fulfillment doing something else? 

I can’t imagine having done anything else. I never had the ambition to be a 
writer because it seemed impossible. And what I just said is a common thing be- 
cause I’ve talked to others about how many years it takes of making your living as 
a writer—until, when somebody asks you what you do for a living, you can say “a 
writer” without your voice catching or rising. Because it’s just an amazing thing. 
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versatile writer whose work ranges from off-the-wall hyinks for The Mon- 

kees to the depth and realism of Mary Tyler Moore, Treva Silverman was 
one of the earliest women TV writers and the first to win an Emmy in comedy 
as a woman writing alone. Some of her other credits include That Girl, He & 
She, Captain Nice, and Room 222. 

In our conversation, Treva articulates vividly the joys and struggles of her 
creative process: the excitement she feels when a script is going well—“And 
when it’s not going well, it’s torture, the worst feeling on the face of the earth!” 

She apologized to me profusely for having postponed our meeting because, 
in her words, 


I got caught up in an absolutely wonderful, startling thing where I started rewrit- 
ing something and I just let everything drop. It was like being in the middle of 
a good tornado—diving into a different world, where I was seeing new things 
I hadn’t ever seen. And it was wonderful to be surrounded by these characters 
that I love. I didn’t make that many changes, but I was so delighted to be able to 
take my “now” self and put new stuff in and be chortling away and making myself 
happy. Those things don’t happen a lot, and when it grabs you, you have to do 
it. That’s what you’re here for. But I broke appointments, and now I’m writing 
apology letters to everybody! 


When asked how she had felt starting out in a man’s industry, she says, “I al- 
ways felt that I had to be better. Whether it was a man’s world, a woman’s world, 
a hermaphrodite’s world—I always felt that I had to excel.” And clearly, she has. 
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TREVA SILVERMAN 


What led you to become a writer, Treva? 

From the very, very beginning of my life, I never wanted to do anything that 
didn’t involve expressing myself. At five, I was a child prodigy in music, so I 
started writing music, then writing poetry, then setting the poetry to music, then 
writing little plays. I felt isolated and not understood, and writing was a way for 
me to get in touch with myself and my thoughts. 

My mother took my three sisters and me to everything that was artistic and 
creative: Broadway plays, musicals, ballet, opera. At home, we were all reading 
constantly, all taking piano lessons—I was taking singing lessons, ballet—all that 
creativity was very much in the air. I would have said zedtgezst, but I didn’t know 
that word then! 

My parents talked a lot in clichés, which kind of annoyed me. And I think 
part of my humor came from my practice of secretly doing little comebacks in 
my head, which I would never say out loud. You didn’t contradict or correct 
your parents in those days. 

Also, in my era, you didn’t talk about feeling different; you didn’t talk about 
feeling bad. Everybody was supposed to be cookie cutter. And even my name 
gave me away: I’m different, I’m different, I’m different. What a terrible era to be 
different in, the Eisenhower era. It was in theater and movies and reading that I 
found people who matched me more than those around me did. So the world of 
creativity was really my savior. 


How did you get your start in television? 

I had started out as a songwriter and sketch writer, and at night I earned my 
living singing and playing show tunes in New York. Some of my sketches ended 
up in a musical revue, Carol Burnett saw them and hired me for a variety show 
called The Entertainers. 


At that point, how were women writers regarded in the industry? 

OK, let’s talk about the women thing. They weren’t really regarded in the 
industry, mainly because they weren’t in the industry. There were a few women 
writing comedy with a male partner, but when I worked on The Monkees, I was 
literally the only woman writing episodic comedy alone. I was written up a lot 
because it was such an anomaly. When I was story editor on Mary Tyler Moore, 
I was the first woman executive on a comedy show. And when I won the Emmy 
for Mary Tyler Moore, I was the first woman writer who wrote alone to win an 
Emmy for comedy. 

I remember going to a producer’s house with Peter Meyerson, my writing 
partner whom I met on The Monkees. This producer had heard about us because 
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we were kind of the new kids in town, and when we were introduced, he pointed 
to me and said, “You do the story, and Peter does the jokes. Right?” And Peter, 
who was so wonderful, said, “Absolutely not. We both do both.” And then he 
gave a long, beautiful feminist speech about me. With that producer, it was an 
assumption that women weren’t funny. Another producer who hired me was 
talking about comedy scripts, and he said, “I don’t like itsy-poo.” And I said, 
“Yeah, well, I don’t either. I’m curious: Why do you bring it up? Did you have 
a bad experience with some guy or something?” It was assumed that a woman 
would write jokes about gardening, I guess! 


Did anyone ever discourage you from this profession because of your 
gender? 

Well, my parents didn’t, which was great. They absolutely believed I could 
do anything I wanted to. But I had an interview with Johnny Carson’s people 
to write for The Tonight Show, and the guy I met with called my agent and said 
it was a great interview, “but we could never hire a woman.” That was in 1964. 


You mentioned The Monkees. How did you get hired for that job? 

My agent asked me to take what was the best of my sketches, and he submit- 
ted them to The Monkees. The next thing I know, I’m called in for three inter- 
views. The Monkees’ producers had told all the agents they didn’t want to hire 
Hollywood writers because Hollywood writers had learned a lot of bad habits. 
They wanted the New York kind of writer, what they called “the New York 
head,” the quickness of the New York mind. And after three weeks of holding 
my breath, I was picked for the staff. 

About writing for The Monkees: I've learned over the years that three kinds 
of writing come naturally to me. The first is real life, how people really are, 
behavioral things, the characters’ real feelings, their idiosyncrasies, how they’re 
trying to cover up what they actually feel but you can tell what’s really going on 
underneath. The second kind is larger than life, a little over the top, more satiri- 
cal. And the third kind is totally off the wall, insane, non-sequitur, sort of Monty 
Pythonish, which, of course, was right for The Monkees. But I had never written 
that third way before—and I didn’t know at that point if I could do it. 

The day we got there, they gave us guidelines because we were all so new. 
Like “Int. Restaurant—Day” and “Cut to.” Really basic. And then they gave us 
specifics. I remember there was a hand-drawn thing of the Monkees’ “pad.” I 
didn’t let them know I had no idea what a “pad” was. 
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I’m guessing it was a relatively easy show to write. 

Looking back now, I would say yes. Because compared to other shows, they 
weren’t looking for depth. Depth would have been out of place because they 
weren’t actors who wanted to show their range; they wanted to be a bunch of 
crazy kids who were intense about their music. It was the first episodic comedy 
show I wrote, so it was really a perfect first show for me because I just had to 
worry about story and off-the-wall stuff and making it funny. 


Then how were you hired for Mary Tyler Moore? 

I had known Jim Brooks for several years. In New York I was singing and 
playing show tunes at a club in the theater district, and Jim was there. We started 
talking about Salinger and became friends from that. By the time he created 
Room 222, we had become very close friends, and I wrote some episodes. And 
although they had never written together before, Jim and Allan Burns were 
asked to create a show for Mary Tyler Moore. A while later, Jim called me and 
said, “What are you doing?” I said, “I’m just about to wash my hair.” He said, 
“No, no, I mean with your career, with your writing. Because we just got green- 
lit, and we want you to write as many Marys as you would like to.” 


What wonderful news! 

Wonderful! And I thought, “Jesus, I would love that,” because I loved Jim’s 
writing and I loved Allan’s writing. They had written two scripts—the pilot 
script and one other—and when I read them, I was elated because it was exactly 
the kind of stuff that I love to write. I can’t say anything comes easily to me—but 
if something did, it would be that kind of writing that’s about relationships and 
behavior. I ended up writing sixteen episodes. 

They had nine months’ lead time, and Jim and Allan have often said that 
having this long lead time helped them enormously because it gave them a 
chance to really know what they were doing and think about the show. So it 
hadn’t been aired, but it was starting to get negative buzz at CBS. CBS put 
all the writers in a far-off facility that was sort of broken down and not where 
people really wanted to work. I was oblivious to all this because I’m writing 
characters and I love the characters and I’m having this great time and ev- 
erybody’s smart and funny and nice, and I didn’t know what was happening 
around me. But I found out later that only one executive at CBS liked the 
scripts. Everybody else was saying it wasn’t going to get picked up, and that’s 
why we got put in this crummy facility. 
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At this point, my agent said, ““You’ve written two or three scripts there, and 
that’s fine, but at this point it’d be good to spread yourself around so that other 
studios, other networks, know your work.” And I said, brave little thing that I 
was, “This is the only show I want to write. It’s exactly my kind of writing, the 
thing that I love, and I’m having a great time.” 

Everybody there was so good that you felt a kind of an alertness; you didn’t 
have to argue with anybody. You didn’t have to say, “Why’d you cut this line?” 
because they would just know what was good. And the actors were so extraor- 
dinary that I thought, “Wow! This is one of the first times I’m getting back more 
than I’m giving.” It was this wonderful community of like-minded people, and 
I think we all inspired each other, raised the bar. I think you only learn when 
you’re with writers as good as you or better. 

I also felt there was no demarcation between the people who were running 
the show and me. I had worked on a show where I knew the producer loved 
my work. And one time I had a deadline, and the story editors were busy, and 
I remember going into the producer’s office and saying, “I hate to bother you, 
but I’m having a problem with my story. Could you spare a few minutes?” And 
this unnamed Mr. X producer said, “Treva, I’m right in the middle of a million 
things. Why are you coming to me? With all due respect, it’s like your typist 
coming to you.” That’s a direct quote I'll never forget. 


Terrible. 
Terrible! And my God, this guy loved my work. Imagine if he didn’t like my 
work! 


Do you think he would have said that to a male writer? 

No. Great insight! That’s so interesting; I never thought of that. I just 
thought, “The guy’s a sleazebag.” But one of the things that made Mary Tyler 
Moore so wonderful was that pecking order didn’t matter. It was just whoever 
came up with the best line, the best story point. If it was a writer who was just 
doing one episode or if it was Jim or Allan or Ed. Weinberger—nobody cared. It 
was just whoever’s brain came up with it. 


You’ve been credited with substantially shaping some of the characters on 
that show. Do you feel that you did? 

Well, Jim and Allan told me there’s a lot of me in Rhoda. And I wrote a 
script that aired right after the pilot, and other people mentioned something 
which I hadn’t really realized: that I had softened Rhoda. That she initially 
had more of a harsh edge to her, and I sort of rounded her out a little. Because 
that’s how I saw her. 
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Was it Valerie Harper’s idea for Rhoda to call Mary “Mair”? 
I actually wrote “Mair” the first time. I wanted to kind of deformalize her 
name, make her more casual. 


Did Mary and Rhoda’s friendship mirror any of your friendships? 

Yes. The idea that women can count on each other. I have three sisters; 
maybe that’s a part of it. But you always put in your imagination, your own “what 
if’s”—which is what you live with twenty-four hours a day. I’m always observing 
situations and wondering, “What if?” I don’t think I could write a black person 
from a ghetto or a refugee, people where so much was different from their mo- 
ment of birth. How could I know anything about their inner life? A writer can 
always write generically, but it shows. 


You created the character of Georgette. I’m wondering how you go about 
creating a brand-new character. 

Let’s see, how to explain it. Sometimes as I’m trying to create a character, 
a line or an attitude occurs to me, and I don’t know where it came from, but it 
starts to make me laugh. Like I’ll actually laugh, just a little sound. I created a 
character called Sparkie for a Mary Tyler Moore episode. And she said, “My real 
name is Frances, but they call me Sparkie because they say I just sparkle and 
twinkle.” And she started really amusing me. And she stayed in the scene longer 
than I expected her to. 

In the case of Georgette, we knew we wanted someone who worked with 
Rhoda. So I thought, “Well, Mary is the straight one, Rhoda is the side-kick 
funny one, Phyllis is the self-involved one.” So I looked for someone different, a 
brand-new color—and I came up with “Ah, how about a spacy one, a ditsy one?” 
So I was thrilled when Georgette popped up. 

It’s hideous when you're trying to create a new character, and they’re just not 
really very interesting. And youre trying to pull it out: “Be interesting!” And 
they go, “Nope! Not me. Sorry.” It’s just so horrible; it’s the worst feeling in the 
world. And you try over and over, and you just hope somebody more interesting 
comes into your brain. Please! 


Can you articulate your process? 

Some writers say it helps to write out the background of the person. What 
college did they go to, what their parents were like, et cetera. For me, that’s a 
head trip that only takes me someplace intellectually; it doesn’t bring me any 
closer to who they are. OK, she graduated from Berkeley, and her parents are 
divorced—but it’s only when I get somebody’s voice—then I know them. Then 
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Georgia Engel, Valerie Harper, Mary Tyler Moore. CBS / Photofest © CBS 


I can start to fill in the rest. There’s no foolproof way to get the voice, but if I 
can get maybe three or four lines that sound like her—then for the rest of the 
script, I don’t have to worry; I get her. I know her. I love her. I don’t know how 
to write anybody without loving them. And so once I get her voice, which is 
this magical thing that you can’t run after—it has to pop in your head—then 
I’m home free for her. 


Did Mary Tyler Moore have a writers’ room? 

It was very different from what it is now. We would have very, very small gath- 
erings, where you would work out the story with one or two other people. You 
never left until you had an attitude towards each scene. Then you’d go home and 
write up the story by yourself. You’d get that approved and then write the first 
draft. You’d meet on your first draft—again it would be just two people, three 
people. You’d write the second draft, and then you were invited to the table read. 
After that, you’d all go back to the office, and everybody would throw in lines. So, 


no, there wasn’t a writers’ room as it’s known now. It was much more personal. 


Do you have any favorite anecdotes from working on that show? 

I wrote a script I was really fond of, in which Phyllis wanted Mary to teach 
Bess about the facts of life. And when we were talking about the script, Allan 
came up with a line for Rhoda. It was something like, “I don’t want Bess to get 
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all confused and think she has to swim up the Columbia River!” And after we 
filmed that episode, everybody came over to me and said it was a really wonder- 
ful show—but what they loved most was that line about the Columbia River. 
And with reddened face, I would say, “I loved that line, too, but actually it was 
Allan Burns’s.” This went on a couple of times, and Allan was standing near me, 
and he came over. He said, ““Treve, you know, you don’t have to say it was my 
line. All they care about is that it was your script and that line made them laugh, 
and they want to tell you about it. But it embarrasses them because then they feel 
maybe they’ve stepped on your toes.” And I thought, “Where else are you going 
to find a writer who doesn’t want to take credit for what was the best line in my 
show?” [Laughs] That’s how wonderful Allan is. 


I’d like to touch on the show’s cultural context, as it coincided with the 
women’s movement. Did you do any research on that subject? 

No. I was living it. And Valerie was a big influence because she was so beauti- 
fully wise about it. And you’re right in the middle of it, and you have what Ms. 
magazine calls the “aha” moment of recognizing, “Oh my God, not only am I 
feeling this, but other women are feeling this, too.” And you couldn’t help but 
bring it to the show. 


Have women told you personally their lives were changed in that they were 
either inspired by your career or by the Mary Richards character? 

Both. A surprising number of women have come up to me and said they had 
watched the show as young girls and had realized for the first time that a girl 
could become a comedy writer. Sometimes I get almost moved to tears when 
they tell me that. Also, women have told me how much it meant to them that it 
was the first show where a woman really cared about her career—that it wasn’t 
just something to do until the right man came along. 


I understand you left the show to go to Europe. Why was that? 

Because I realized that, every time I went to Europe, I came back a little 
changed. I was seeing different ways of life, different attitudes, different types 
of relationships, different everything. And I felt that I didn’t want to be a writer 
who was getting into a rut of only really knowing New York and LA. I’'d been 
giving out and giving out creatively since I was a little girl at the piano, and I 
wanted to start taking in so I wouldn’t become a writer who writes the same 
thing over and over because that’s all they know. And so I left, and I ended up 
living in Paris and Copenhagen and Amsterdam for two and a half years, and it 
was soul enriching. 
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Let’s talk more about creativity. You’ve been quite open about your use of 
marijuana in the sixties and seventies. Did it help? 

A lot of writers I knew in the sixties and seventies smoked grass. It was part of 
what was happening in America and western Europe, and I loved it. Creatively, 
it helped my mind explore different areas it might not have explored otherwise. 
That’s an awfully formal way to put it; let me explain a different way. Whatever 
the chemicals are when you smoke grass, they would heighten different parts of 
your brain, and ideas would flow in and out. I would love getting stoned with 
other writers. We’d laugh a lot, and some stupid things we’d say seemed funny— 
but then again, so did some brilliant things. Defenses would be eliminated, and 
you'd all feel part of a wonderful group and then laugh and talk some more. 
Damn, I’m still not getting it right. Maybe I have to be stoned to explain it! 


Does anything else help you get in the mood, like cigarettes or coffee? 

Not really. I used to smoke, but I quit. When you’re smoking and writing, 
smoking and writing, you think your talent is in the cigarette—but in fact, I 
found that it helped to not be doing anything else when I was writing. I have 
certain rules. One rule is that I don’t read e-mail, at all, ever, before I start to 
write because then, “Oh no! Now I have to e-mail this person back.” Your brain 
is just going around too much. Another rule is not to eat while I’m writing 
because sometimes, if you feel the urge to eat when you’re writing, what you’re 
really feeling is a frustration. It’s very frustrating to write, so then you go and 
get something to eat. But it’s not really that you want food; it’s that you want 
to end the frustration. It’s really very complex. You have to acknowledge that 
you're frustrated because you’re writing and that only writing well will resolve 
the frustration, nothing else. 

A writer friend told me that she masturbated in the middle of writing. And 
we decided she absolutely shouldn’t masturbate because then she’s relieving all 
the tension that really should go into the writing. That’s how it should be—only 
writing well can cure it. Because masturbating or food—or food while mastur- 
bating, if you’re athletically inclined—isn’t the point. The point isn’t relieving 
your frustration; the point is to get your satisfaction from writing whatever 
you’re writing. 


Can you describe how you feel when you’re writing most creatively, when 
you’re in the zone? 

It’s like being in a trance. And I’m so excited, I can’t wait to get to the next 
line. When I’m ina trance, it means generally that I love everything that ’'m writ- 
ing. I can’t imagine where it came from; I feel like I’m cheating almost because 
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it’s just coming so easily. I feel I can do no wrong, and I’m usually laughing as I 
do it. And it keeps going and going—until it stops. And when it stops, you say, 
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“Oh, no, come back—I’ll do anything! 


How do you get yourself into that state or get inspired if you’re not? 

If I’m not inspired, if I absolutely can’t hear the character’s voice, if I’m go- 
ing crazy from wanting to get a voice—I start talking into a tape recorder, sort of 
stream-of-consciousness as the characters. And sometimes I’ll get the voice, and 
that’ll be great, but sometimes the voice I get won’t interest me, so I'll say, “I had 
no idea you were so boring! So let’s look for a better voice, thank you.” That will 
work more times than not because it’s fooling your mind; your mind is saying, 
“All I’m doing is talking. I mean, I talk all the time, right? I’m not doing anything 
hard like writing, God forbid.” So your mind can feel freer because you’re not 
under the gun; you don’t have to turn out something right there. 

And I'll go and go until I feel I’ve gotten something, and sometimes I don’t 
get something, so then I’ll try it again. And usually I'll get something. I shouldn’t 
say that because the god of inspiration will hear me right now and say, “Oh re- 
ally? I'll tell you when youre getting something, young lady!” 

Yl put it this way: You hear me, god of inspiration? If in fact ’'m lucky 
enough to get something of the voice, and if I find it funny, I’ll put everything 
aside until the next day or sometimes two days later. I want to totally forget what 
I said, and I want to hear it like a stranger. And usually, by two days, I won’t 
remember anything. So I’ll listen to it then, and if I find myself laughing, I'll say, 
“Oh thank God, thank God.” 


And if not? 

I'll say, “Oh shit, oh shit.” [fit wasn’t the person, then I'll try again, or [’ll go to 
another part of the script that seems less daunting. I think everybody gets incredi- 
bly nervous writing the first scene because in your head the message is pounding, 
pounding, “This is the first thing ‘they’ are going to see! They’re gonna decide 
right now if they like it! It better be good!” And you get so nervous and you say, 
“What I think I'll do now is just tiptoe gently over to the third scene. The third 
scene doesn’t have to be so damn good—right, third scene?” And the third scene 
says, “Right. I don’t have to be that good.” And so you relax a little bit. 

Leaving talent out of the equation, I think 99 percent of writing, for me, is the 
confidence that I can do it. And if I’m starting something and I get a few lines 
that I like, then I have confidence to go on. If I don’t get a good line, I feel it'll 
never happen. But then I think, “You’ve said this a million times before, and it ¢s 
gonna happen.” And of course I say, “Ha! But not this time!” 
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One thing I do if I’m not writing well is to take out an example of a first 
stab at something I wrote that I ultimately ended up liking. And I say to my 
unconscious, “You see how awful this was when it started? So even though 
what I’m writing is awful now, that doesn’t mean it’s not gonna end up being 
good. Right?” It’s a source of inspiration, a reminder that you start from aw- 
fulness. I have this ritual: When I’m starting to write something brand new, I 
type at the top of the page, “This is crap. Total crap. That’s all it’s expected 
to be.” It seems to help. 


Is writing with a partner less of a struggle? How would you compare col- 
laboration to working alone? 

Psychologically, it’s kind of comforting to write with someone. It does away 
with a lot of anxiety, knowing someone’s there to energize you when you need 
it and vice versa. 

On an emotional level, though, nothing compares with writing alone. 
Given the choice of a good script I wrote alone and a good script I wrote with 
somebody—the satisfaction is just so much greater when I know it’s all mine. 
All mine! 

Of course the advantage ofa collaboration is sometimes your partner is better 
at something than you are in some way. Or there will be times when they’ll say 
a line that’s really good, and then you pile on a line on top of that, and they pile 
on a line on top of that—and you’re both laughing, and you feel so wonderful to- 
gether. It’s like sex without the sex. Also, you practically never get writer’s block 
when you have a partner. Writer’s block hits you when you’re just you, praying 
for inspiration to enter your empty, gray, dull mind. 

When I was writing The Monkees, I would get sick every day before writing. I 
mean, really physically sick. In my early twenties, I was hospitalized for incipient 
ulcers, which obviously came from tension and anxiety and fear. 


And has that gotten better? The fear? 

Yes. I’ve seen enough self-proof that ’'m capable of writing things that I really 
like. Plus, 723 years in therapy has been a little bit of a help. And luckily, there’s 
medications now. [Laughs] 

Really, it’s the fear of not doing your best and knowing that your best is inside 
you, and it exists, but you’re not finding it. When I was first starting out, I read 
a magazine article about George S. Kaufman that said, every time he finishes 
something and he thinks it’s really great, he says, “Well, what’s the good of that? 
Tl never do it again.” And that was so inspiring to me! That it was George S. 
Kaufman who would say that! I used to carry that article in my wallet until it got 
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yellowed edges because, when you admire somebody’s work, you always think 
it just springs out perfect—and there was Kaufman with his fears. 


I get the sense you’re very hard on yourself. You lack the faith. 

No, see, it’s not that I lack the faith. I just don’t know if the ability’s going 
to be there that minute. That’s the frustrating thing—I have a confidence in 
my talent, but I can’t just grab it at will. I can’t say that at exactly one o’clock 
in the afternoon I’m gonna write something that’s gonna be good. It’s not 
at my command. You wait for it to come, or you try for it to come, and if it 
doesn’t—it’s torture. 

But I’m absolutely delirious when I write something I like. You fall in love 
with your characters and you want them to come to life. Occasionally I think 
maybe I should write fiction or something, but I say, “No because then the char- 
acters stay on paper.” I just love seeing them alive. You want to see what actually 
sprang from your mind. And you want to be around them. 
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N: one can accuse Ken Estin of being heartless. In fact, the Taxi staff used 
to tease him for handing in scripts that reflected exceptional poignancy. 
He actually earned a reputation for writing episodes “with heart.” Remember 
the scene in Taxi when Reverend Jim stuns with his brilliant piano playing? Or 
in Cheers, when the coach tells his daughter how beautiful she is? Ken Estin’s 
writing brings chills (the good kind). 

His résumé lists him as writer and producer of Taxi, Cheers, and Almost Perfect 
and cocreator and producer of The Tortellis and The Tracey Ullman Show. Ken 
also tells an interesting story about his involvement in the origin of The Simpsons. 


Ken, let’s start with how you became a writer. 

I was writing short stories in college, and a teacher told me there’s no market 
for short stories or novellas, but if I was looking for short-form storytelling, I 
should consider writing television. So when I graduated, I wrote a spec Bob 
Newhart and sent it to Glen and Les Charles at The Bob Newhart Show. It turned 
out it was the end of the show’s last season, and I found out later that they loved 
the script, and they kept it and waited until they had another show. I always 
wondered why they didn’t call and tell me—it would’ve been a nice thing to do! 
About a year and a half later, they did Taxz, and they called and asked if I was 
interested in pitching for it. 

I'd only written one spec script, and I didn’t realize at the time how unusual 
that was. I teach writing, and I tell students you have to write many spec scripts; 
even Glen and Les Charles wrote a dozen or more before anyone invited them 
in to pitch. 
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Glen and Les actually didn’t like what I pitched, but they liked the Bob 
Newhart script so much they wanted to give me a chance. So they pitched an 
idea of theirs to me and asked if I wanted to write it. I did, and it became “The 
Reluctant Fighter” [S2E15]. I wrote three more scripts for them freelance, and 
then they hired me on staff. 1 was on the Taxi staff my first year in the busi- 
ness, and by the third year, I was running the show; I took over for Glen and 
Les when they left to do Cheers. I always tell my students that, besides talent, 
you have to have luck to make it in show business. I was in the right place at 
the right time when Glen and Les went on to do Cheers, so I was able to take 
over for them. 


What do you feel you learned from Glen and Les Charles? 

“The Reluctant Fighter” won the Writers Guild Award, so obviously I didn’t 
need anybody to teach me how to be funny or how to tell a story. My sense of 
humor was the same when I started on Tax? as when I left, so it wasn’t that they 
taught me comedy. 

But in the beginning, I was flying by the seat of my pants. I didn’t really 
understand how to lay out a half-hour in a logical, systematic way. I’d just write 
as the thoughts came to me and feel my way through, based on my own experi- 
ences. But Glen and Les taught me basic structural stuff, like how to think in 
terms of a plot and how to break it up into scenes within the context of a story 
line. If you can’t think of four scenes, you don’t have enough to tell in twenty-two 
minutes. If you have to tell it in eight to ten scenes, you won’t be able to do it 
because that’s too many. So, you think all that through in advance. 

When I first started, P’'d write out the script from beginning to end, and then 
I'd go back and rewrite it, and then I’d go back and rewrite that. Then I'd put 
it away for a while to get some distance from it, and then I'd go back and keep 
rewriting it again and again until I found all the pieces. And the main thing Glen 
and Les taught me was how to do it quickly and efficiently, so that I could be 
part ofa group that turns out twenty-two to twenty-six quality episodes a season. 

The other thing they taught me was the amount of laughter that’s required 
in a show like a Taxi or a Cheers. My first episodes didn’t have enough jokes, 
and the half-hour format required a certain number of laughs per page. And you 
had to have the biggest or one of the biggest jokes at the act break in the middle 
before the main commercials. They also taught me how to write a tag at the end 
of the show. So, they give you all these limitations, and then within these limita- 
tions, you try to create something really special. 
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I'd like to ask about some of the Taxi characters. How did you see Louie 
DePalma? 

When I started on the show, I was told he was pure evil. They said don’t write 
like he has a spark of goodness here and there. But they weren’t able to do that for 
an entire five years, and as the series progressed, he did have human—and even 
kind—moments, or softer moments. In fact, I think, well into the second year, we 
were already having Louie occasionally do something that had a touch of decency. 


Was that a conscious decision on the writers’ part to show that he had some 
goodness? 

I think the writers just realized it was impossible to make somebody so one- 
dimensional. And I think, when they were proposing the series, they were trying to 
make things seem extreme since, when you sell a series, you’re looking for a hook. 
And people laughed at the idea of Louie being pure evil. But when we got around 
to executing it, we realized that, if we kept him that way constantly, we wouldn’t 
develop the character well enough, and we'd lose a lot of good opportunities. 

The original script had an older Irish guy with an accent running the cage 
as a dispatcher. And then Danny DeVito walked into the audition as Louie De- 
Palma with the script in his hand, and he threw it on the floor and said, “Who 
wrote this garbage?” or something to that effect. “This is crap. But let’s just 
start.” He was Louie from the beginning, and he just knocked them out. What I 
liked about him was that he was so mean and powerful—and little. The first time 
he walked out of that cage and we saw that he was only five feet tall was a great 
moment because he was a tough guy who'd already been kicking everyone’s ass. 


What about Alex? Did you see him as a tragic character? 

That’s interesting. I would say no because, for whatever reason, he was con- 
tent—or at least, he convinced himself that he was content to be a cabdriver and 
that he had no ambition. But again, we had moments where we just had to play 
that maybe he did have some ambition. We did an episode where he was willing 
to be a gofer for a chance to be in theater because he loved it so much. And one 
time, we showed that he had a gambling addiction. His relationship with his 
daughter and with his father were tragic relationships, and he had no family life. 
So, there were times when he did seem pathetic. But the original concept was 
that he wasn’t tragic at all; he was content to be what he was. 


What was Reverend Jim’s backstory? 


He was an accident. In the first episode he appeared in, they needed Latka 
to marry a prostitute so he could stay in the country, and they were looking for a 
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reverend or an official to perform the service. And Reverend Jim had a credential 
he got in the sixties when he was a hippie. The show’s creators wanted a person 
who’d burned himself out on drugs but who still had moments of brilliance be- 
cause he had once been brilliant. So, although we played him stupid, we could 
play him with moments of depth. 

He wasn’t intended to be one of the regulars. When Chris Lloyd came on and 
did the part, he was so good that they all got together and said, “We gotta write 
this guy into the series.” So right there that week, they offered him a job. And in 
my mind, the Reverend Jim character was the best of everybody. 


Do you remember any examples of wisdom you gave him? 

I wrote an episode called “Elegant Iggy” [S4E20], and this isn’t necessarily 
an example of wisdom, but he had an ability to play the piano brilliantly when 
he had to. He went to a party with Elaine where she needed to impress people. 
The pianist didn’t show up, and Jim said he’d play, and naturally Elaine thought 
there was no way he could do it. And the audience believed that, too; we gave 
no indication Jim had that talent. And here he was on this date that was possibly 
the most special night of his life, and he was gonna blow it by making a fool of 
himself playing the piano. And instead, he played it beautifully. 


Where did you get the idea for that episode’s premise? 

That story was inspired by fantasies I’d had of being in a moment where you 
think you can’t pull something off, yet you do. The only time you can control 
the present, past, and future is when you’re writing fiction, and I wanted to put 
Jim in a situation where he’d have to do something that he shouldn’t be able to 
succeed at, and he does—because I always wanted to be able to do that myself. 
And he’s the only character who could get away with that because he can have 
his moment of brilliance. 


Andy Kaufman created Latka. How much of Latka was his stage character 
Foreign Man? 

It was all him. They saw Andy perform and loved the character and made 
a deal with him to come in and basically be that foreign man on Tax. We de- 
cided he’d be somewhere from Eastern Europe, but we’d never identify where 
he came from because we didn’t want to offend anyone since his country was 
so backward and ignorant. And Andy invented the language that Latka spoke; 
that was all his own. We’d write in English what we wanted him to say or we’d 
write as a stage direction, “Latka answers in his gibberish.” And he’d answer 
in his language. Andy taught Carol Kane the language, and then she’d make it 
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up like he did. So when they spoke together, there was a logic to it, but it was 
something only the two of them knew. Andy never told us, and we never wrote 
it. It’s interesting. 


What would you like to say about the infamous Tony Clifton? 

In the first season, we did an episode called “A Full House for Christmas” 
[S1E13], where Louie’s brother comes. And Andy said he wanted a friend of 
his named Tony Clifton to play the part, and he wouldn’t do it unless they hired 
the friend. Latka wasn’t in the episode, and Andy showed up as Tony Clifton. 
He put on a big fake gut, and he was obnoxious. He was chauvinistic and made 
rude remarks to women; he was very lewd and crass. I think he actually grabbed 
Marilu’s butt a couple times. Everyone knew it was Andy, and he wouldn’t admit 
to it. So they told Andy they had to fire Tony, and Andy said, “You can’t fire 
him. Pll talk to him.” And so they went through this whole charade with Andy 
for several days. Finally, the guy was so obnoxious and so difficult to work with 
that they fired him anyhow—even though it was Andy—and they brought in 
another actor to play the part. 


Any behind-the-scenes Andy stories? 

I remember one time Andy dated a friend of mine. He took her out some- 
place, and then he staged this thing where one of his friends came at him with a 
gun and shouted at him threateningly. Andy hurried her out, and they got in the 
car and drove away. And then they went somewhere else and the guy showed up 
again, cause Andy had told him where they were going to be. And she told me 
she was scared to death for Andy. When Andy was leaving to go home, she told 
him, “This guy’s been following you, he’s been finding you, I don’t know what 
you’re gonna do. You can’t go home!” And at that point, Andy did admit that it 
was all just a joke on her. 


How cruel! 

And Andy told me one time that he and a friend saw a young woman hitch- 
hiking on Sunset, and they drove past her, and he let his friend off. Then he 
went around the block and came back and picked up the hitchhiker. And then 
his friend was hitchhiking up ahead, and he picked him up. And it was a similar 
scenario in which the friend tried to kill Andy; he tried to strangle him and got 
physical with him and scared the girl to the point where she jumped out of the 
car while it was still moving. And when Andy told this story, he thought it was 
hysterical; I remember him laughing and thinking it was really funny that they 
scared this girl so much. 
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Anything you remember about him on the show? 

Andy was very cooperative at work. But one time we couldn’t find him, and 
the show was supposed to start, and the shows are very expensive—every min- 
ute counts—and we had to wait like a half hour, and people were searching for 
him. Then he just showed up and said, “Oh, I was meditating in my car in the 
parking lot.” 


How did Bobby’s departure affect the show? 

It didn’t really. It was frightening how easily the show continued without him, 
even though he was a major character and a major in the original pitch of the 
show. When he left, it was a simple transition to continue without him. 


So the writers didn’t consider replacing him with another cabbie? 

No, because we’d added the Reverend Jim, who hadn’t been in the show 
originally, and the feeling was that we had enough characters. They decided 
they just didn’t need another mouth to put words into. But it’s sad to think he 
was that disposable. 


Do you think the garage was a character in itself? 

That’s interesting. I never thought of it before as being a character, but yes. 
I would say it was. I loved the garage. But it was a very somber, morose, melan- 
choly character, and I don’t necessarily think that’s a good thing to put into a 
comedy. Personally, I like the combination of dark and light, and I tend to be a 
little morose myself. But in making a successful sitcom, I think the lightness has 
to prevail. Incidentally, in Cheers, the bar was a character, too; it was very attrac- 
tive, very alluring, and very loving. 


How would you characterize the dynamics of Taxi’s ensemble? 

They had a relationship I envied. When you do a workplace series, it’s always 
important that your workplace people feel like a family. I learned that from both 
Taxi and Cheers. They both felt like a surrogate family. If anyone left, you’d feel 
the loss. 


Except for Bobby! 

Yeah, that’s the weird part. That’s why I say it was sad because I did feel the 
loss when Jeff [Conaway] left, but at the same time, we were all relieved because 
it made the writing easier. 

I was on Cheers when the actor who played Coach died. Originally, they weren’t 
going to replace him with a similar character; they wanted to go completely 
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another way. They tried and tried to think of something other than a dumb as- 
sistant bartender, and they couldn’t come up with a character that gave them what 
they thought they needed. Stupid people are very funny when you love them and 
don’t feel sorry for them. So they ended up saying, “We gotta do the same charac- 
ter, but we’ll make him young.” 


More about Taxi. Did it have a formula for writing the story? 

Yes. Jim Brooks believed you had to have one strong plot, and we didn’t call 
it an A story. The plot had to be strong enough that you could spend the whole 
twenty-two minutes on that one situation. 

At the same time we were doing Taxi, Barney Miller was on. And that show 
used to have three stories: one that was about the guys, one that was about 
crime, and one that was about somebody in a cell. And it was so hard coming 
up with some of the stories that we wanted to tell; often we’d pitch a story to 
Jim Brooks, and there just wasn’t enough there for a whole twenty-two minutes. 
We'd say, “Can’t we put two or three of these together like they do on Barney 
Miller? They’re all small, but they’re funny.” And he would always say no. And 
I’m telling you, we had so many good ideas that Jim wouldn’t let us do because 
we couldn’t think of four scenes. It was very frustrating. 


Did the show have a formula for humor? 

It had to be a laugh-out-loud show. If a joke was humorous, it wasn’t good 
enough. Ifa joke made the audience laugh—as in make a noise—it could stay in. 
If the audience just thought it was clever—no. 


You wrote “Alex Jumps Out of An Airplane” [S2E21]. What inspired that? 

Not that I ever jumped out of an airplane or wanted to, but I used to sit down 
and make lists of what I thought were interesting stories based on movies and TV 
I’d seen and then try to adapt some of those ideas to our characters. “Fish out 
of water” is a fairly common device used in comedies, and I remember thinking 
that Alex was such a mild-mannered person that seeing him exert himself would 
be fun because we always saw him playing calm and rational. And then I thought, 
“What’s the most outrageous thing I can come up with for someone to do who’s 
kind of a quiet, rational person?”—and that’s to jump out of an airplane. 


At the end of the episode, Alex delivers some powerful lines describing his 
experience. Did you write those? 

I did. And I knew from the beginning that’s how I'd end the script. To me, 
that was a chance to get inside Alex’s head and really feel what he felt. It was 
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a moment where I could write a little bit of poetry, which you never get to do 
in sitcoms. I took advantage of it, and I spent a lot of time on that little piece. I 
remember sitting there and thinking what motivates somebody to jump out of an 
airplane and imagining what you’d feel while you’re coming down. They didn’t 
touch that little speech, and I loved it. 


What did you want that episode to say? 
That we are what we are. We can get excited about things, but after the new- 
ness wears off, we go back to our old selves. 


What do you remember about writing “Louie Goes Too Far” [S4E10, writ- 
ten by Danny Kallis]? 

That’s the one where he has a hole drilled in the women’s bathroom, and he 
watches Elaine change her clothes. I think it was Ed. Weinberger who said we 
need something to make Louie sympathetic. He’s just done something terrible. 
How can we possibly feel sorry for him in this situation? So they called Danny 
in; I was in the room when he came in. They asked him what could he recall as 
the most demeaning thing that ever happened to him because of his size, that 
maybe could happen to Louie to make the audience have sympathy for him. And 
Danny told the story of how he actually had to buy his clothes in the husky boys’ 
section, and people would stare at him and comment. He said it was humiliating. 
So that came from Danny. We’re all good writers, and maybe if we’d thought 
about it long enough, we might have come up with it on our own. But Ed. said 
let’s bring Danny in and see if he has something very real. 


Do you have any unusual backstory of an episode? 

I remember when some guy in prison sent Ed. an interesting pitch for a story 
that Ed. didn’t want to do, but because he wanted to help this guy out, he gave 
him an assignment to write the episode. The guy never delivered anything, not 
even an outline. Sam [Simon] and I wrote the script and gave him a “Story by” 
credit. We didn’t want to cut him out entirely because he was in there for armed 
robbery, and we were afraid he’d come shoot us! 


Did you base any premises on your own life? 

No, they were just stories that I made up. We did do one episode inspired by 
an experience Jim Brooks’s wife had; he came in one day and said his wife had a 
really bad haircut, and she’d come home crying because she’d been intimidated 
by a very well-known hairstylist. He wanted to write an episode about it, and we 
wrote a show about Elaine getting a really bad haircut. But we pretty much just 
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tried to invent stories. I hear of people coming into the room and talking about 
something that happened to them that week that suggests an idea, but except for 
the haircut one, I don’t remember anyone ever saying, “Here’s something that 
happened to me. Let’s do it.” 


And when you make up a story, it just comes to you out of thin air? 

Yeah, sort of. You think about the characters, and you try to imagine them in 
a situation that would be interesting. And maybe you do think about things that 
happened in your own life, but then you find a variation. As an example, I had 
a very old dog, and I used to worry about him dying. And I wrote the episode 
called “Alex’s Old Buddy” [S5E14]. It wasn’t about my dog dying, but he was 
getting old, and I remember thinking, “What if Alex had an old dog, and how 
would he deal with its death if it died at the end of the episode?” The story itself 
was funny: him getting the dog and his reaction to the dog and Louie not want- 
ing the dog in the cab and Alex taking the dog with him in the cab. But in the 
end, the dog does die, and Alex deals with it. And we wanted it to be uplifting, 
but we couldn’t think of a funny joke. 


I don’t see how a dog’s death could ever be uplifting! 

One of the tricks the dog always did was to play dead. We thought of hav- 
ing Alex tell the dog to play dead, and then when he’d say, “OK, get up”—the 
dog wouldn’t get up. Somebody thought that was funny, but when we actually 
tried to act it out, it was just very morbid. And then we didn’t have a joke for 
the ending. 

So we had the dog die offstage. Alex comes in with the leash, and Louie says, 
“Where’s the mutt?” and Alex says, “He passed away.” So the last scene in a 
sitcom is Alex sitting there with tears in his eyes, looking at the leash that used 
to be on his dog. It was really a weird episode. 


Since Jim Brooks demanded the show have big laughs, how do you explain 
that episode? 

Ed. Weinberger, who loves dogs, was in charge that week because Jim was 
off doing Terms of Endearment. 1 don’t think in a million years Jim would have 
allowed that story to develop the way it did. 


Some viewers have complained that there were unresolved story lines on 
Taxi. Were you aware of any? Like Tony was going to adopt a kid? 

The first episode I wrote for Tax¢ was about Tony trying to inspire a kid in a 
wheelchair by boxing against a champ who was making a comeback. And Tony 
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[Danza’s| son played the part, and everyone loved him and decided he should 
be in the series. And we actually did a second episode with him where it looked 
like Tony was going to adopt him, and then we never spoke of it again. They 
decided they didn’t like Tony having a son because, story wise, they thought it 
would affect his ability to date and have relationships. 


Do you remember the unresolved story line where Tony’s girlfriend accepts 
his marriage proposal and then disappears? 

Yeah. That was bad. Everyone on the show decided they just didn’t like that 
relationship enough to continue with it, and instead of having them break up, 
they never bothered to bring her back. 

It’s funny, but Sam and I once met with Steven Spielberg, and Sam said to 
him, “In Raiders of the Lost Ark, there’s a scene where they come out of one 
of the pyramid bases, and they go right past an unconscious guy. It was never 
explained why he was there.” And Spielberg said, “In one version they knocked 
him out to get in, but in a later version, we decided not to bother with that, so 
we just had them get in without any resistance. But when we were editing it 
together, the only shot we had of them coming out was with the guy at the exit, 
and I didn’t care. You’re the first person who ever asked me about that.” And 
this is Steven Spielberg! And that’s how Jim Brooks and Stan Daniels and Ed. 
decided to deal with those things; they said just go past it; people aren’t gonna 
care enough to ask or pursue it. 


What about the Taxi writers’ room? Anything come to mind about your 
experience there? 

One time we had a scene where Tony was advising another boxer how to get 
inspired for the last round of a fight he was in. Ed. said we need a funny sound 
to his advice; like if he could say, “Do it for the duck,” we’d get a laugh. And 
we said, “How are we gonna do that?” Well, we’d been there for hours trying to 
think of'a way to end the scene, when I said, “I can do that. I can get there.” And 
David Lloyd said, “Then do it.” And I just came up with this thing about Tony 
remembering he had a little duck, and the duck got hit by a car, and he had it in 
his hands, and he was running and trying to get to a vet to save its life. He was 
running out of energy, but he kept telling himself, “Do it for the duck. Do it for 
the duck.” And they put that in the script, and it worked. 

What I thought was fun about it was that Ed. just said, “Here’s a funny last 
line,” and we had no way to get there. And I said we can get there—and in front 
of everybody, I invented a way to do it. David Lloyd applauded when I did be- 
cause I was young enough and new enough to the business that I thought you 
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could create anything if you put your mind to it. And the others were maybe 
more jaded by that point. 

Glen and Les were perfectionists. The hours were long, but when I was 
running Taxi, my hours were even longer because we knew that, if we turned 
in a script without a big joke at the end of every scene, Jim Brooks wouldn’t 
accept it. Glen and Les wouldn’t, either. So you could finish at ten o’clock and 
still be there ’til one o’clock because you had to make bigger jokes. I remember 
spending hours trying to find one joke for the end of a scene. Sometimes we'd 
get tricky; if we couldn’t find one big enough, we’d steal one from earlier in the 
scene and find a way to rewrite it so that the joke came up at the end. Or maybe 
in the subplot or the runner or the business, there was a funnier joke—and we’d 
move that around and stick it in at the end. We’d do that when we got really 
worn out! 


Do you remember any jealousy among the writers? 

I remember someone winning an award for their script and other people 
being angry because they said it had been rewritten by the staff and that person 
didn’t deserve the award. And I remember the reverse case, where we rewrote 
a script and it won an award. Instead of being grateful, the person who won the 
award said we robbed him of the satisfaction of it being his own script. He was 
very angry about it. 


You never know. I’d like to ask about a Cheers episode that’s been widely 
praised for its emotion. What was your inspiration for writing “The Coach’s 
Daughter” [S1E5]? 

I remember thinking that the coach was really a beautiful person, and it 
would be wonderful if he in fact saw things differently from everyone else—that 
what they call being “dumb” or “stupid” created a simplicity that was a positive 
quality. It would be good if he could look at somebody and see what was lovable 
about them rather than their physical traits. So I wanted to write a story where 
Coach thought his unattractive daughter was the most beautiful woman in the 
world. I wanted him to look at her and really believe it. And I didn’t know if I 
could get away with that. And Nick Colasanto did it brilliantly; he actually cried, 
which I did not see coming. He had tears in his eyes when he said, “I didn’t 
realize how much you look like your mother,” and we knew that what made her 
beautiful to him had nothing to do with her physical appearance. Then she said, 
“T look exactly like her. And Mom wasn’t—” and you thought she was going to 
say, “Mom wasn’t physically appealing.” But she saw his expression and changed 
it to, “Mom wasn’t comfortable with her beauty.” That was my favorite scene. 
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It was a very emotional episode for me. I didn’t see it shot because, at the 
time, I was running Tax, and we were shooting the episode I wrote about Jim’s 
father dying. So on two stages, next to each other, episodes I wrote for the two 
top shows on television were shooting on the same night. 


Can you think of any entertaining behind-the-scenes stories from Cheers? 

What was interesting was that Ted Danson and Shelley Long were so much 
into their on-screen relationship that sometimes they’d lose track of when they 
were in character and when they weren’t. For example, Shelley was pregnant 
in the third season, and it was hidden on camera. And Glen and Les wanted to 
show the pregnancy, but Shelley and Ted were really upset that it wasn’t Sam’s 
baby. They couldn’t get past the idea that she could have a baby with anyone 
else, and they said they couldn’t play it. 

But Glen and Les didn’t want to make it Sam’s baby because, once Sam had 
a baby with Diane, you could no longer accept Sam’s philandering. He’d have 
to commit to Diane, or you’d destroy the Sam Malone character. But they said 
they couldn’t do it. So we had to do all sorts of things to keep her from showing 
her pregnancy; she either wore the apron or she stood behind the bar. One time 
we had her stuck in the air conditioning vent. 


Let’s talk about The Tracey Ullman Show. How did that get started? 

Jim Brooks had met Tracey and wanted to do something that showed off all 
her talents, which were singing, playing many characters, acting, and dancing. 
Our first thought was we couldn’t do a sitcom and have excuses for dancing and 
singing and different characters unless she was doing a show, and we felt that 
was hokey and people had done that before. So we decided to do a program with 
vignettes, a variety show of sorts. And we wanted to have bumpers to separate 
the sketches. And we were thinking of all sorts of weird things for the bumpers. 

We actually wanted to have an animated talking bear or a guy in a bear suit 
who’d say, “What did you think of that? That was pretty bad—but we got some- 
thing better coming up next!” We all laughed when we thought about a bear 
being our emcee. But we finally decided that would get old pretty quickly. And 
we’d considered a cartoonist who did a psychiatrist character. Somebody had 
given me a gift of a cartoon that Matt Groening drew, and I said, “I wonder if 
this guy could just do little short cartoons in between our sketches.” But Matt 
wouldn’t do it because he was merchandising his Life in Hell characters for a 
living, and he didn’t want to give up any of the merchandising to Fox. 

I was running the show with Heide Perlman, Jim Brooks, and Jerry Belson. 
And I said I thought Matt’s stuff was really funny, and instead of letting him walk 
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BEHIND THE SCENES 


Cheers 


David Isaacs (Writer/Coproducer): Ken [Levine] and I were there with Glen 
and Les, who were the guiding force and the creators of Cheers, along 
with Jim Burrows. In terms of the writing, we were working for them, with 
them, and being guided by them. They had nurtured that idea since they 
left Taxi, and they knew exactly what they wanted, and we just followed 
along. The Charles brothers were steeped in the MTM style, and they had 
cut their teeth on Taxi as well, so | think they wanted to do a show that 
had a strong ensemble. 

They originally kicked around an idea of a woman who inherits a hotel 
and an old ballplayer—a football player, | think, before it was a baseball 
player—who owns a piece of the hotel. They always had the idea of that 
kind of romance, but that slowly evolved into the idea of the bar. And in 
the pilot, Cliff was not really considered to be a character moving forward. 
And there was an older woman in a wheelchair who was a regular at the 
bar; she was a conservative type and liked to have a drink every day. That 
got cut out of the pilot and didn’t go any further, even though we had some 
threads of that in episodes that had already been written. 

The brothers were very good at adapting to what they saw that was 
strong. They realized very quickly that the money was Sam and Diane: 
that they should be the sun and the moon, and everything else should 
somehow orbit around them; that no matter what story you did—a Carla 
story or a Norm story—somehow it had to get back to Sam and Diane and 
the tension between them. 

The “Norm entrance” was just the idea that he was a regular whom 
everybody knows. It kind of reflects the theme song: a place where every- 
body knows your name. Those were very difficult to write because they 
were stand-alone jokes, you know: “What are you up to, Norm?” “My ideal 
weight if | were eleven feet tall.” Ken wrote that one, by the way. The beer 
jokes idea was in the pilot—l mean, Norm loves beer. His ambition is to 
drink beer all day. It simply came out of the character. 


Phoef Sutton (Writer/Executive Producer): The problem with writing 
Norm was that he didn’t want anything from life; he was perfectly happy. 
So we’d have to construct a story in which he’s not able to sit at the 
corner of a bar and talk, and then he gets back to the corner of the bar 
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and talks. | remember George Wendt saying to me, “I don’t think Norm 
should get off the bar stool.” And at the time, | thought he meant in the 
scene. But in retrospect, | think he meant ever! He felt that Norm should 
always be sitting there, just commenting on what goes on around him. 

And the Norm entrance was our béte noire. We didn’t have one in every 
show, and we got to the point where we would give anything not to have 
a Norm entrance—because they got harder and harder to come up with 
since each one had to top the one before it. And what | didn’t realize at the 
time was the thing audiences loved about Norm entrances was everybody 
yelling, “Norm!” They didn’t really pay much attention to the joke that fol- 
lowed it. But we used to pay a lot of attention to it! | don’t know at what 
point they realized they had to do it almost every time, but that must have 
been a chilling moment. 

People want to know why no one seems to pay for their drinks [on 
Cheers]. It’s just boring to watch people take wallets out and pay for the 
drink. It’s the same way people never say goodbye when they hang up the 
telephone on a TV show: It’s just filler, and it’s just fluff, and it’s boring. 

Fans ask me how Cliff would be drinking when he’s technically still on 
the job. My feeling was that Cliff was never on the job when he was in the 
bar; he’d always gotten off work, and he just hadn’t changed out of his uni- 
form. I’ve been asked if we ever talked about making Cliff “go postal.” We 
never really thought about it since this was before the cliché of the crazy 
postal guy coming in and shooting everybody had taken hold. Believe me, 
we would have done jokes about that if it had. 

People want to know if the beer was real: There was never real beer on 
stage. George Wendt told me, the one time they tried to use real beer on 
stage, everybody got drunk and couldn’t do anything! So they used Near 
Beer, and he said it was the worst thing you could possibly taste. So he just 
nursed the beers along. 

On Cheers, we actually wrote in two different rooms. Most of our 
work was done downstairs in the main office. We didn’t have a table; 
everybody sat on the sofas and just talked. It was kind of like a party. 
Nowadays, everyone in a room sits around a table and writes—and that 
really feels like work to me! Cheers was fun. Now, sometimes it was a 
bad party, where all the conversation had died and everybody was just 
staring at everybody else, trying to figure out what came next—but it was 
basically like a party. 

In the beginning of the season, we'd break the stories in Glen’s office, 
which was upstairs. And that room was laid out in pretty much the same 
way except it was very, very dark. It was like an old-fashioned pool room 
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or gentlemen’s club, with dark green wallpaper and dark shades, and 
you'd be struggling to stay awake. And Glen and Les would smoke cigars 
and drink scotch. They knew how to live! My most vivid memory from the 


room is seeing David Angell hang himself by the cord of the blinds. He 
always used to make a noose out of it and hang himself when things were 
going slowly. That was an ongoing joke; it’s rather bleak humor. 


because he won’t do his Life in Hell, maybe he’s done some other characters 
we could use. He’s a cartoonist, after all. And I know people sometimes tell this 
story differently, but I specifically remember saying that to one of the executive 
producers, Richard Sakai, and Richard going to Matt and asking him if he had 
any other characters that he would share his merchandising from. And Matt cre- 
ated the Simpsons instantly, and it became the bumpers for the show. 


So are we saying the whole Simpsons series owes its existence to you? 
I say that! [Laughs] But nobody else would say that. They’d say I remember 
it differently. ’m positive I told Richard to see if Matt had other characters. 


Ken, I’d like more insight into your creative process. Do you use any specific 
brainstorming techniques? 

Often the way I find the jokes and the story is by writing stream-of-con- 
sciousness. Sometimes I'll sit, and I just don’t feel funny. I can’t think of where 
the scene’s going; I feel like ’m at a dead end. I’ll start writing the scene anyhow 
and forcing myself. I'll have the character talk, then the next character talks, and 
somebody answers him, and somebody answers that. I just make myself do it. 

It rarely comes as inspiration. For me it’s labor; it’s forcing myself to put the 
words on the page. Then if I put enough words on the page, I always find that I 
can hone it down to some really good stuff and then work from that. 


Do you follow any rules of thumb for joke construction? 

I’ve read rules, but I never worked that way, and I’ve never known anyone 
who did. We all just go by what our gut tells us. I don’t think you can do it by 
mechanical means. You have to do it by instinct and experience and intuition— 
and all those kinds of vague feelings you have as a human being. When I write 
a scene, I have to put myself in the situation. And although I won’t laugh out 
loud, I can feel the difference between something that’s funny and something 
that doesn’t sound quite right. The formulas don’t really work because comedy 
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is based so much on rhythms. Sometimes just the right word is funny, and you’re 
not sure why. 

So to answer your question, I’m sure there are people who can come up with 
a very good explanation of the structure of a joke, but I can’t work that way. It’s 
visceral for me. 


What do you feel is the hardest thing about writing comedy? 

Being funny while telling a story because very often the laughs can interrupt 
the storytelling. Sometimes the jokes came naturally; sometimes they fit just 
right. But sometimes you really had to manufacture a joke to fit the story you 
were telling. The hardest thing for me were the jokes; putting heart into the 
show was the easiest. 


And what do you teach your students about the importance of heart in a story? 

I tell people that, if the show has heart, if it has a soul, if it has those human 
elements that are so precious to us—it’ll be a better episode. I always thought 
about finding a really human moment, a really touching moment. 

But you can’t do it all the time because then people start predicting it. It starts 
getting old if someone does something sweet in every episode. We used to do 
about twenty-five episodes a season, and most of them would just be good, funny 
stories, and then there’d be maybe three that had heart. 


It sounds like those were all yours! 

The truth is they used to kid me about that because I’d always come in with 
stories that had moving moments. When I was writing “Coach’s Daughter” and 
“Elegant Iggy,” I thought, “Gee, I wish I could write movies because in movies 
you could just go for the heart all the time.” 


A few last questions. You’ve said Jim Brooks was your mentor. What do you 
feel you learned from him? 

From Jim, I learned that no matter how brilliant you are, you can write some 
things that don’t work. And that was encouraging to me. One day we were all 
struggling with a scene for Taxz, and then Jim sat down and wrote it without any 
help. He just kind of dictated it, and boom, there was the scene. And everyone 
in the room loved it and said, “Isn’t this guy amazing! We sat here working on it 
for hours, and within twenty minutes, he wrote the whole scene.” Then we did 
it on stage, and the audience didn’t laugh at it; it was a complete flop. And I’ve 
seen so many brilliant things from Jim Brooks that it just reminded me why you 
have to be a little bit humble. 
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How would you characterize his comic sensibility? 

Jim adds depth. He brings a certain profoundness to comedies because he 
thinks beyond the sitcom moment, beyond the funny moment or the light dra- 
matic moment. Also, he looks for the unusual. If two people pitched the same 
joke in a room, he wouldn’t do it. Even though everything we do in sitcom is 
really a variation of something that’s been done already, Jim always wanted it to 
feel unique in that moment, and he was good at that. 


Who are some of the funniest writers you’ve worked with? 

Jerry Belson, David Lloyd, and Glen Charles. If you had any of them in the 
room, you knew you'd get the joke, and you knew you’d get it pretty fast. Jerry 
Belson used to complain a lot. He was often sick, and he’d moan and actually 
had pains. He always seemed a little bit sad and depressed, but he’d come up 
with funny, clever jokes and pitch them almost deadpan. He wanted his tomb- 
stone to say, “I did it their way.” 

Glen Charles was kind of an enigma. He wouldn’t say a whole lot; he’d just 
do his funny jokes. He was kind of a craftsman; he knew what he needed to do, 
and he did it. David Lloyd was kind ofa crazy man who always had energy in his 
jokes and his manner. Out of context this might not be that funny, but he once 
pitched a line that stuck in my mind because it’s so weird: One character asked 
another to do something and he said, “I’d rather be a janitor at the homeless 
shelter—the night the custard went bad!” 
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s creator and former executive producer of the 1980s sitcom Roseanne, 

Matt Williams is a survivor of the infamous “Matt/Roseanne” battles. In 
this chapter, he talks candidly about the experience and how he laid the founda- 
tion for a landmark series that ran nine seasons. 

He formed Wind Dancer Production Group in 1989 and, with partners 
Carmen Finestra and David McFadzean, created and produced such shows 
as Thunder Alley, Buddies, and Home Improvement. The latter ran for eight 
seasons, becoming a “global phenomenon” as the number 1 show in several 
countries and one of the biggest syndication shows worldwide. 

In this chapter, Matt articulates in detail his creative process, including his 
periodic stays in “the tunnel.” He discusses what he feels are the crucial ele- 
ments of a successful show—a topic he’s obviously well qualified to speak on. 


Your first job was story editor on The Cosby Show. How'd you break into TV? 

I was trained as an actor and a director. And after college, I went to New York 
to direct, but because I couldn’t afford residuals for a play, I started writing so 
I’d have something to direct. I wrote one full-length play that was eventually 
published and played at the Kennedy Center and then a bunch of one-acts. And 
those one-acts are how The Cosby Show discovered me because they all hap- 
pened to be funny. 


What contribution to The Cosby Show are you most proud of? 
I think I brought a sense of character and humanity to it. ’m not a joke writer; 
I’m not a ba-da-bing—you know, two nuns and a penguin walk into a bar—I’m 
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not that kind of writer. I just can’t do that. And so what I do is create—I hope— 
characters that have extreme points of view or fun attitudes. And I have a strong 
sense of story. Bill Cosby didn’t care about story. So I think what I contributed 
to his show was more a story sense because of my training as an actor and a di- 
rector. In other words, what’s the thrust of the episode, what are the characters 
doing, what are they playing—as opposed to what are they saying. I would say 
story was probably my biggest contribution. 


I'd like to get a picture of your involvement in the creation of the Roseanne 
show. 

I was ready to leave The Cosby Show even though it was a huge hit because I 
knew, if I continued on the show, I wouldn’t get stronger as a writer. As I said, I 
think my strength there was story: knowing how to structure an episode. When 
I left the show, I developed a better sense of creating multidimensional charac- 
ters with distinctive points of view and a specific drive, so the characters were 
creating the story. 

I also left because I knew I wanted to create my own show. And Marcy 
[Carsey] and Tom [Werner] said, “What ideas do you have?” I went in and 
pitched I think three ideas for a television series, one of them being three women 
working in an assembly line in a blue-collar town; one was married with kids, 
one was divorced with a kid, and one was single. This was inspired by my wife’s 
best friend, who worked in the factories up in Detroit. I said, “I really want to 
explore these women who are working class, who go to the Dunkin Donuts and 
kind of serve as each other’s psychiatrist or babysitter and support each other. 
These are women who play softball on the weekend, and then stay up at night 
and do homework.” And I actually went and interviewed all these women in the 
Midwest who worked in factories; some of them married, most of them single 
moms, and some single without children. And when I pitched that, Tom and 
Marcy came back and said, “What about Roseanne Barr? Have you seen her?” 
I didn’t have any idea who she was! So that idea melded with Roseanne, and I 
said, “Well, she’s acerbic; her voice is a little irritating.” [Laughs] 


A little? 

But she’s definitely funny. And I said she could be the married woman of the 
three. So that was the original impulse for the series—to do a realistic working- 
class show about these three women. And then through the casting process, we 
found John Goodman. 

Remember Moonlighting, the Bruce Willis show years ago? I had seen an 
episode of it, and I thought the guest star in that episode would be great as 
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Roseanne’s husband. I called Tom and Marcy and said, “Please find out the 
name of this actor. This guy 7s Roseanne’s husband.” And Caryn Mandabach, 
who was working with Carsey-Werner at the time said, “No, no. I found the guy. 
He’s down in La Jolla, he’s doing Shakespeare, and he’s perfect for the role.” 


I can tell where this is going. 

And of course, we were both talking about John Goodman. And later, when 
I had written a couple of audition scenes, Roseanne was sitting in a rehearsal 
room, and John walked in. She looked up at him, and he looked at her; they 
didn’t say a word. And then she says, “‘What the fuck are you lookin’ at?” He 
says, “Move your fat ass”—and God’s truth—sat down next to her and started 
doing the scenes. And she just lit up and started laughing at him, and they 
started teasing. Tom and Marcy and I looked at each other and went, “Holy shit. 
You can’t write this kind of chemistry.” It was there. So that became the center of 
the show, and then Jackie and Crystal and the other women became secondary 
to that primary relationship. 


What did Jackie, the sister, add? 
Jackie was not originally conceived as a sister but as a best friend. And then, 
because of her own sister, Roseanne wanted a sister. The sheer weight and 


Roseanne Barr, Sara Gilbert, Michael Fishman, Alicia Goranson, and John Goodman. 
ABC / Photofest © ABC 
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volume of Laurie Metcalf’s talent changed everything; she’s one of our great ac- 
tresses. That role was somewhat underwritten, and she brought it to life. I think 
she brought a sense of verisimilitude and authenticity to it; she didn’t seem like 
a Hollywood actress playing at being a factory worker. She embodied the world 
we were trying to create. 


And the three kids. Did Roseanne have three kids in real life? 

I can’t remember if she had three or four. But we always knew we wanted two 
girls and a boy. Dramaturgically, I made the two girls older because they would 
“do battle” with their mom, butt heads on issues. The boy was conceived as the 
youngest so he would be Dan’s “little man”—the baby of the family, the target 
of the girls’ teasing. 


Did you have any input in designing elements of the Conners’ home, like the 
afghan on the couch? 

Completely. That afghan comes from my grandmother’s house. I flew our 
production designer to Evansville to go to my grandma’s house and take pic- 
tures. And the louvered windows above the kitchen sink, the couch, the caftan 
on the couch—all of that was very carefully designed. And since I very much 
wanted a sense of life in the house, we splayed the sets about twenty degrees, so 
if Roseanne’s standing at the kitchen stove cooking, the camera could shoot over 
her, through that archway, all the way to the living room, to the front door. The 
whole house was designed on an angle and opened up, so if you were sitting on 
the couch and you were shooting, you could see someone in the background on 
the phone in the kitchen. So with that design, we would consciously write kids 
in the living room wrestling on the floor while other characters were talking in 
the other room. There’s a sense that the house feels lived in. 


What about the opening scene? How much of that was your idea? 

I'll tell you the most important lesson I ever learned on The Cosby Show. On 
my third or fourth week on the job, I was standing next to Bill, and we were 
watching a scene with Rudy and Theo. And I felt this elbow in my ribs. And I 
turned, and it was Mr. Bill Cosby. He leaned over and he goes, “Hey man, if you 
were home right now, wouldn’t you want to be a part of this family?” And I went 
“Ding.” I thought, “Boy, that’s his genius. That’s what he understands about 
television.” With movies, you go into outer space or to the center of the earth 
or to the Wild West, right? With television, the viewers get to be a part of their 
characters’ lives; they invite you into their house. So in creating the Roseanne 
opening, I said I want the family around the table and I want the camera to rotate 
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around the table and, on an unconscious level, just kind of invite the audience 
to pull up a chair and join the family. Because where I grew up in the Midwest, 
that’s what you did. The adults would put a pot of coffee in the middle of the 
table and sit there and tell stories, and as a little kid, I’'d sit under the table and 
listen to the stories. And so that all fed into that. 

I worked with the director on that opening breakfast scene to have Darlene 
running under the phone and packing up for school. That was all intentional 
because we wanted to create this explosion of activity that most families have 
every morning. Draw from real life. Cosby would always say, “Don’t start with 
what’s funny; start with what’s real. And then we’ll make it funny.” 


How much did Roseanne contribute to the pilot? 

I met with her, and I met with her husband at the time, Bill Pentland. I asked 
her everything about her background; I do this with every person I work with. 
Then I took all these ideas, and Tom and Marcy pitched a lot of ideas, and then 
I went off and did what every writer does: I presented an outline to Tom and 
Marcy; they gave me notes, and then I wrote a draft. 

With the exception of one scene that we ended up replacing, the story of the 
pilot stayed exactly the same throughout the whole process. After they read the 
first draft and before Roseanne had seen it, Tom and Marcy said to me, ““We 
love the characters. We think it’s funny. But we don’t think the show has a point 
of view that’s specific enough. You have created, basically, a harried housewife.” 

And that was interesting because the premise statement I was using as I 
wrote the pilot was, “A woman has to be all things to all people.” She has to be 
cook, shrink, chauffeur, Madonna, whore, psychiatrist, you know? So with their 
notes, I went back and really looked at Roseanne’s stand-up and realized it had 
to be, “I should be goddess of the universe because I have all the answers!” So 
her domestic goddess. It truly was a collaboration; without Roseanne’s extreme 
feminist point of view, this series would have been a nice series. It would have 
been funny. But it wouldn’t have been what it is. As I told her, I didn’t create 
domestic goddess; I don’t take any credit for that. But the world around her— 
the characters, the factory, her husband, and the kids, all of that—that had to be 
given structure, thematic unity, a point of view—knowing what we wanted the 
series to do—not just what it was about. Those are all the underpinnings that go 
into creating a successful show. 

And here was the key to this show—and I say this honestly and openly. First 
off, don’t condescend to your audience; don’t make fun of working-class people. 
These are the people I grew up with. This is my grandma’s home. This is every- 
one in my family, OK? So that was the foundation. 
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Secondly, we knew Roseanne’s character was going to irritate a lot of people. 
But if Dan is in love with her, and we see her through his eyes, then we’re gonna 
love her. So when you look at the early episodes, Dan is a romantic. He thinks 
she’s the sexiest thing in the world. He adores her. And literally, on a very subtle 
level, the audience got to see this couple through his eyes, and I think they fell 
in love with them as a couple. 


Do you have any favorite scenes with the two of them? 

One of my favorite scenes in the pilot is where the kids finally get off to school 
and it’s just Roseanne and Dan sitting at the kitchen table. Dramaturgically, 
nothing major happens there, but it completely solidifies their relationship. And 
in fact, this is part of David [McFadzean’s] and my lexicon now: We call it a 
butter beat scene. It was inspired by something Roseanne Barr had told us. She 
said, “I drive Bill crazy when I leave toast crumbs on the butter.” And he said, 
“T really can’t stand it.” 

So I took that one idea and built a whole scene around, ““That’s disgusting. You 
leave crumbs on the butter.” “Well, you leave jelly in the peanut butter jar.” “That’s 
completely different!” Then he says, “Are you sorry you ever married me?” And 
she says, “Every second of my life.” So even though it’s not a story point, I think 
that scene was the key to emotionally investing the audience in them as a couple. 


What do you think of sarcasm and yelling and insults in comedy? 

I think it can be funny unless it becomes painful. I think it was Moliere or 
another of the giants in theater who said for comedy you have to ridicule without 
pain. So you can tease, you can be sarcastic—but the second you inflict pain, it 
stops being funny. So bantering—we call it “giving shit”—most people I know 
do that. They tease; they ridicule. But what matters is the subtext, what’s the 
intent behind the line. If the line is said to honestly cause harm or inflict pain—it 


ain’t funny. 


How do you balance humor with sadness or blend comedy with drama? 

Write human beings as opposed to just writing jokes. Because if you can get 
the audience to emotion—I’m not talking about the sentimental “aww” moment, 
the “aww” in sitcoms—but I’m talking about just landing occasionally on a real 
emotional moment, then the joke following it is going to be twice as funny. One 
of my complaints with some shows is it’s like being machine-gunned in the head 
with jokes. I just wanna go, “Would you please fucking stop—and talk to each 
other for a second!” 
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Because I think the audience is intrigued with human behavior. There’s an 
adage in the theater that you buy a ticket to see a play so you can get to watch the 
characters think onstage. And I always remember that. It’s not just say the joke. 
Jokes are funny; I appreciate funny jokes. I enjoy slapstick. I enjoy it all. But the 
real engaging of the audience is watching those characters think, make discover- 
ies, deliberate, make decisions. And the behavior that’s occurring between them. 


Not to bring up a sore subject, but what was Roseanne’s opinion of the 
writers? 

She hated everyone and everything. She hated everything we wrote. She 
wanted credit for everything. And she had no idea what she was talking about. 

I'll give you an example because “the battle between Matt and Roseanne” has 
taken on this mythical proportion. No—it was just constant insanity, and you just 
had to constantly keep saying “no” to the insanity to keep the show afloat. That’s 
all you had to do. It wasn’t any one thing—it was everything. So three episodes 
in, she says to me, “I wanna stop the scene and talk to the camera, talk to the 
audience.” I said, ““You can’t do that.” “Fuck you! What do you mean I can’t do 
that?” I said, “You can’t do that because that would completely break the fourth 
wall and destroy the verisimilitude of the show. That’s not our show.” So that’s 
one tiny example. 


I was going to ask you to characterize the creative differences between you 
and her. 

There were no creative differences! It was pure insanity and sanity. There’s 
no creative differences. [Laughs] [ll give you another example. She came into 
the writers’ room, threw her script at one of the writers, and cussed us all out 
and said, “You motherfuckers, all you’re doing is writing me jokes. I ain’t a 
fuckin’ joke machine. I’m an actress. I need some meat; I need somethin’ to act. 
Quit giving me these goddamn jokes, and write me something!” So, I was stupid 
enough at the time to stay there all night with the staff. We stayed until five in 
the morning. We went through the script. We divvied out the jokes. We rewrote 
them in John Goodman’s voice and in Laurie Metcalf’s voice, and we gave her a 
nice speech. Went home, got two hours sleep, came back, and the first thing is, 
“Roseanne’s pissed off; she’s walked off the set.” What’s wrong? “You mother- 
fuckers, I don’t have a single joke in this episode. Goddammit, you gave all the 
jokes to John Goodman!” 

And at some point, someone has to say, “I’m sorry. We’re in rehearsal. We’re 
actually taping a show this week. This is what it’s gotta be. Let’s move forward.” 
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I read there was a particular punch line Roseanne found offensive that she 
refused to say. 

That’s every day. Yes, there was one line. I said something about she made 
fun of John Goodman or she made some kind of reference about his manhood, 
and she says, “I ain’t gonna say that; that’s too fuckin’ mean.” And in the same 
episode, she ad-libbed a joke about pulling a gun out of a locker and blowing a 
woman’s head off. So OK—we’re living in a purely subjective world where the 
inmate wants control. It’s miraculous we got the show that we got. And this isn’t 
just me. You can talk to anyone on the staff. 


Was there a specific conflict that led to you leaving the show? 

It was everything. Every time I said “no” to something or I insisted they start 
rehearsals on time, I was the bad guy. It’s because I didn’t like women. Or I 
didn’t like fat people. Or I didn’t like her because she’s Jewish. Or I didn’t like 
her because—Roseanne! It’s a TV show. You just have to show up, and let’s do 
our job. [Laughs] 


How would you compare writing The Cosby Show to writing Roseanne? 

The Cosby Show was very tough to write because Bill didn’t want any conflict 
or animosity. So you were constantly finding ways to tease or playfully torment 
without any real animosity or anger. And he didn’t want anything that sounded 
like a hard joke. He would go through the script, and if it sounded like da-ta- 
da-ta-punch—if it sounded like a rhythm joke—he would throw it out. And his 
thing was, What is the behavior? A good example is when Theo gets his ear 
pierced, and he’s got an earring. And they do a two- to three-minute scene where 
all Bill’s trying to do is talk to him and lean around and see where the earring is. 
And Theo’s trying to keep him from seeing it. There’s not a single joke in the 
scene, and it’s hilarious because it’s all behavior. 

I enjoyed writing Roseanne because that sensibility, the world I grew up in, in 
southern Indiana—that was more from my DNA. It just was what it was because 
of her personality. 


After you left Roseanne, you teamed with Carmen Finestra and David Mc- 
Fadzean. Had you known them before? 

David was my roommate in college, and we studied in the same theater pro- 
gram. He was the first writer I hired on Roseanne. I knew he knew his craft. I 
also knew I could trust him. I had met Carmen on The Cosby Show, and ’'d been 
trying to get him off that show to come and join me. And then when I signed the 
deal at Disney, I finally convinced Carmen to come out and join forces to create 
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BEHIND THE SCENES 


The Cosby Show 


Elliot Shoenman (Writer, Co-Executive Producer): When | came on the 
show, there were four very cute kids: Rudy, Theo, Vanessa, and Denise. 
And mid- to late first season, Bill said, “I want to do the show where my 
daughter comes back from college and brings her laundry home. | want 
the doorbell to ring, and she’s there, and I’m glad to see her. And then 
there’s all these bags of laundry, and that’s the joke.” Fred Silverman and 
| said, “There’s no daughter in college.” Bill said, “Well, we'll get another 
daughter. There was a question of whether | was gonna have four kids or 
five kids—so let’s add another kid.” | said, “What do you mean? How can 
we add another kid at this point; it’s never been mentioned.” He said, “So 
it’s never been mentioned. You don’t mention everybody every time.” 

But within a few days, we were casting for an actress to play the girl 
coming home. And the episode was her bringing her laundry home [“Bon- 
jour, Sondra,” $1E10, written by Jerry Ross and Michael Loman]. And that 
was the kind of story meeting you’d have, and things like that would hap- 
pen all the time. | have no memory of what that episode turned out to be, 
but it evolved from him picturing this scene with a role we had no one to 
play—so we suddenly created another character. 

One day at a meeting, Bill said he was thinking about all the terrible 
Father's Day presents his kids had given him. And he wanted to do an 
episode about terrible Father’s Day presents. We said, “That's all great Bill, 
but—”; it was nowhere near Father’s Day. And on our schedule the show 
would air in two weeks; it was that frantic. So we said, “We can’t do that 
because it’s not Father's Day.” He said, “I’m giving them six months’ notice 
that they have to buy my presents now, so they have time to return them.” 
And we said, “It doesn’t make any sense.” He said, “Well, just try it; go do 
it.” John Markus and | wrote that one together, and it turned out to be a 
terrific episode [“Father’s Day,” S1E13]. But we went up to the office and 
looked at each other like God knows. 

Bill wanted to have an episode about him taking Rudy to the dentist [“The 
Dentist,” S2E16]. He said, “I! want some great old comic actor to play the 
dentist.” He first wanted Red Skelton, who | think at the time was sick, so 
then he wanted Danny Kaye. So Tom Werner and | were out in LA, and we 
had to go meet Danny Kaye and talk him into being on the show. Danny 
Kaye was incredible with kids, but he’d seen the first season’s episode where 
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Bill and Rudy's friends had a sleepover, and he didn’t think he could top it. 
He agreed to do it, fairly reluctantly. 

If | remember correctly, | wrote the script, and then we were in New 
York doing our rewrite. It's Sunday night; we’re starting rehearsals Monday. 
And Bill calls and says, “I think somebody else should take Rudy to the 
dentist.” | said, “What do you mean?” He said, “I think Danny Kaye should 
just have the stage to himself for three-fourths of the show, and | don’t think 
| should be in any scenes with him.” We said, “You can’t do that! We got 
the guy flying in; we talked him into this.” And he said, “I don’t think so.” 

On the sleepover show, we’d had a little neighbor boy who didn’t say 
anything. And Bill says, “You know the fat little boy? Why doesn’t his father 
take Rudy to the dentist?” We said, “What father? Who's the father? Bill, it’s 
Sunday night. We can’t cast it by then.” He said, “Well, the casting direc- 
tor—he kind of looks like he could be the father. He’s kind of a squat guy, so 
let him do it.” “Are you kidding? Is he an actor?” He said, “I don’t know. He’s 
in casting, so how bad can he be? And the bit will be he doesn’t talk much, 
like the boy.” We said, “We can’t do this.” Bill said, “That's what | wanna do.” 

So number 1, | have to call the casting director and say, “Guess what. 
You're gonna be in the show tomorrow.” The guy was dumbfounded, but 
he did it. Then | have to call Danny Kaye and tell him there’s been a slight 
change and we're rewriting the script. Cosby isn’t bringing the kid to the 
dentist; the neighbor is. And—dead silence on the phone. Then he starts 
yelling that we brought him to New York for this and how could | do that 
to him. | apologized; it was awful. We stayed up all night, we rewrote the 
script and went to the table the next morning. Cosby was sort of distant to 
Danny Kaye, and Danny Kaye was furious at Cosby. 

We got through the week somehow. When we’d see Danny Kaye com- 
ing, we’d dive under a table and get out of the way because we were so 
embarrassed that we’d done this to him on behalf of Bill, and we couldn’t 
explain it to him. 

But why he wanted to change like that, what he did, and how he did 
it—it was stuff like that that happened all the time. And it was just crazy. 

On The Cosby Show, we worked seven days a week and easily one- 
hundred-hour weeks. It was unbelievable. In the beginning, we were in an 
orthodox Jewish neighborhood, and you couldn’t get food brought in on 
Friday night or Saturday, so we'd have to send out in the neighborhood, 
and it was a nightmare. | insisted to Tom [Werner] and Marcy [Carsey] 
that we couldn’t work there, so after a few weeks, we ended up renting a 
suite at the Mayflower Hotel on Central Park South. They would move the 
typewriters and the whole office there on Friday morning, and we'd work 
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in the hotel all weekend for the food and for the atmosphere. Then we’d 
move back. And we’d trash the hotel rooms like a rock band; we were just 
insane because it was so intense and so difficult. 

We were in the living room in the middle of the night one night working 
on something, and | was a complete zombie. | said, “What if Bill says—” 
and then | passed out. They attended to me and got me water and got me 
back to consciousness, and one of the writers’ assistants took me home in 
a cab and got me in bed. | came in the next morning, and everybody said, 
“Are you OK?” And | said, “Yeah, I’m OK. | just was exhausted.” And John 
Markus says, “By any chance do you remember what you were gonna 
pitch?” And | said, “No.” He says, “Fuck. We never came up with that line.” 
But | had passed out in midjoke. 

Because [The Cosby Show] was such a cause célébre, whatever we did 
was acclaimed. And some of it rightly so, and some of it not rightly so. But 
we could kind of do whatever we wanted, and we could end acts on just a 
straight line. And then you'd read in the New York Times what courage we 
had ending a scene on Bill saying, “I'll see you later!” 

And the story behind that is that Bill was going out the door at the end 
of the act. And it was a terrible, flat moment, where the jokes didn’t work 
at all, and we wanted to come up with something. Bill said, “Don’t worry 
about it. I’ll ad-lib some stuff.” 

Whatever he ad-libbed didn’t work whatsoever. So the act ended on 
him saying, “I'll see ya’ later.” And the New York Times reviewed it, and 
they praised the show for its courage in ending by just saying goodbye. 
And it was totally not a courageous thing at all; it was because Bill came 
up with stuff that wasn’t any good! 


Wind Dancer Productions. And that was the best collaboration ever because we 
have the same sensibility, but we all think differently. So where I’m always think- 
ing story, David’s thinking character—why would the character do this? And 
Carmen’s thinking the joke. And it just fit together perfectly. 


Do you and your partners all write in the same room together? 
Yes. I think I’ve spent more time with David and Carmen than my wife of 
twenty-seven years. 


Let’s talk about Home Improvement. What was its genesis? 
Jeffrey Katzenberg, God bless him, kept insisting that I meet Tim [Allen]. 
And I kept saying I don’t want to work with another stand-up. And he said, 
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“Go meet him,” and I said, “No.” And finally he said, “Matt, ’m not asking you 
to marry the guy. I’m asking you to have lunch with him.” So David McFadzean 
and I went and had lunch with Tim, and in five minutes, we just clicked. Because 
he’s from the Midwest, he’s from a large family, he was married at the time, and 
we started laughing and telling stories about our crazy brothers in the Midwest. 
I'd worked construction and tools when I was a teenager, and he was shocked 
that I knew about tools! And we just started riffing at the lunch. I walked away 
and turned to David and said, “If we do this show, it’s gonna be a top ten show.” 
You just knew. And we very deliberately took Tim’s character, Tim’s point of 
view, and his stand-up routine, and we built a world around that. 

We spent a lot of time in preproduction; we spent nine months conceiving 
and thinking about it and asking, “What is this series really about?” Because 
you can’t just blow up a toaster every week—so what is it about? And when 
we landed on that premise, and we found the Wilson character; we went, “Oh, 
OK—we can explore masculinism, and we can really look at what it is to be a 
man.” And that was a fun thing to do. 


You mentioned the Wilson character. Where'd he come from? 

The gimmick came from Tim. Tim said, “I’ve got a neighbor in Michigan, 
and I never see his face.” He always goes, “Hey Tim, how’re ya’ doing?” And 
Tim was pitching this frantic kind of nosy neighbor. But we said, “If we're go- 
ing to do this, you can’t have a hundred or two hundred episodes of a gimmick. 
What is his dramatic function in the role?” And that’s when we read Iron Fohn,a 
book by Robert Bly. And he said every man needs a man to teach him how to be 
aman. Every man looks for that mentor and that father figure. Whether it’s a bio- 
logical father or a surrogate father or a shaman, he needs that male figure to teach 
him how to navigate through life. So that’s when we went, “Oh, click—that’s our 
guy.” So this is the ultimate mentor. And you take that, and you exaggerate: He 
can carve a canoe, and he can—you know, he does all these crazy things. But his 
dramatic function was the ultimate mentor to teach Tim how to be a man. 


Do you have any favorite episodes or scenes from that show? 

One is where he’s out drinking with the boys, and unbeknownst to him, Jill 
has prepared this very romantic dinner with candlelight and has put on a slinky 
black dress. Now, men and women speak different languages, right? So she’s 
talking about him coming home, and he says, “Oh yeah, I’ll be right there.” Well, 
he stays at the bar for three hours. So when he comes in, she’s pissed off, the din- 
ner’s cold, and they get into an argument. “You said I'll be right there.” “If you’d 
said it like that, I would’ve known what you were doing!” Women are subtle. 
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Tim Allen and Patricia Richardson. ABC / Photofest © ABC 


And they give hints. Men need to be hit on the head and told blatantly what 
to do. So that was a really fun episode exploring the semantics of male/female. 


How did you find premises? 

Everything on Home Improvement usually started with, “Oh God, you’re 
not gonna guess what happened in my house today.” Or “Do you know what 
Angeline and I fought about last night?” It usually started with some incident 
that we would then turn into a story. And the process was generally, “What is this 
episode about? What are we trying to dramatically illustrate?” And then, “How 
do we activate our characters and keep them funny?” What drove 201 episodes 
of Home Improvement was not Tim blowing up toasters. The premise of the 
series for David, Carmen, and myself was, “Men and women should never live 
together. Ever. But they do—and every week we’re going to explore how a male 
and a female live together.” Because Deborah Tannen’s book had come out at the 
time, You Fust Don’t Understand. And its thesis was that men and women speak 
a different language, and they think differently; men are hierarchal, and women 
are connective. And when I read that book, I understood every argument I had 
ever had with my wife. So that was our premise. And when you look at Home 
Improvement, the tools and the grunting and all of that—all from Tim’s act—that 
was the icing. It wasn’t the cake. The cake was, “Take anything on earth and 
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run it through that premise of male/female.” It’s just a constant conflict of two 
worldviews that you can make funny. 


Generally speaking, what do you feel are the elements of a strong episode 
premise? 

It’s gotta be active. And it’s gotta be specific. So let’s say the premise for an 
episode is, “Paula wants the world to be happy.” OK, that’s general. “Paula is 
determined to give her mother the best day possible.” You see how active that is? 
You’re determined to give your mother the best day of her life. And of course, if 
we're going to find comedy, then it’s got to be the worst morning your mother’s 
ever had in her life, right? So the more difficult your quest or objective is, then the 
more active you become—because you're going to have to work overtime to get 
Mom happy, and she’s going to resist it because she doesn’t wanna be happy. She’s 
pissed off about this morning. And so you automatically have these two characters 
locked into a situation where you’re active, as opposed to a general “Paula wants 
everyone in the world to get along.” So it’s directed, and it’s intentional that way. 

And then it’s figuring out what the arc of that is: Where do you end up? And 
then it becomes “I know what Paula wants,” and the fun now is, “How does she 
go about getting it?” And at what point do you lose your shit and tell your mom 
you’re done? Or trick her. Or whatever. So that to me is what triggers a premise 
that you can actually write from as opposed to thematically discuss. 


You’ve created several other shows. What do you think made the difference 
between success and not? 

Not every show ran for one hundred episodes; some only ran for three epi- 
sodes, and some ran for twenty-three—and I always take the blame. And I would 
say those shows failed because I either rushed the process or I didn’t spend the 
time really thinking about the foundation of the show—what the show was really 
about—the way I did on Roseanne and Home Improvement. In creating a show, 
most people think, “Oh, you have a work environment. Throw some wacky 
people together, and you got a sitcom!” Well—no. Cheers ran for eleven years 
because they had specific characters, and they had a worldview, and they were 
exploring something. And even if the audience isn’t aware of what the premise 
or the intent of the series is, they will feel it. When a program knows exactly what 
it wants to be and what it’s trying to say about the human condition—people 
respond, relate, and become more emotionally involved. 

One of our intents on Home Improvement was to celebrate an American fam- 
ily—and specifically, a marriage. To show that these two people were always go- 
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ing to work through their problems because this was a marriage that was sound. 
That was just one of the multilayered intents of the show. In the shows that 
failed, it was usually because you’re too distracted or you’re too busy juggling 
too many projects to put in the think time to figure out what are you trying to say 
about the human condition. And you go, “It’s only a sitcom!” Yes—but the ones 
that survive—the Dick Van Dykes, the Mary Tyler Moores, the Friends—they have 
a special ambiance; there’s something about them. So that’s part of it. And the 
other is that sometimes it’s just dumb luck. Because you may write the most bril- 
liant script on the planet, and if you can’t cast it right or you miscast one person, 
the whole show is off. So it really is like this weird chemistry set where first and 
foremost you must have the idea, the concept, and the characters, and you must 
put that on the page. And the second most important thing is finding the right 
cast. And then there’s also the whole look of the show. Even the wardrobe of 
the show. 


Which of your shows are you most proud of ? 

Home Improvement. 1 know the critical acclaim goes to Roseanne, and Cosby 
was groundbreaking for all the obvious reasons. But Home Improvement was 
shunned by the critics, and the highbrows rolled their eyes at it. I think they 
thought it was stupid because he grunted and he blew shit up. But if they look at 
it, and if they really look at the Wilson scenes—we were dealing with some very 
profound issues of what it is to be a man looking for that father figure in life and 
what it is to be married. We always found the funny, of course, but the show was 
smarter than what I think people gave it credit for. Now toward the end, when 
youre in your sixth or seventh season, you go, “We’ve done that, we’ve done 
that, we’ve done that. OK, I guess we can blow up a truck!” But look at those 
first three seasons. It truly embraces humanity in a way that’s very life affirming, 
and I’m proud of that. And it was a global phenomenon. 


Did Tim’s stand-up comedy ever touch on those heavier themes? 

He mainly dealt with the wild man grunting and howling at the moon—men 
do crazy shit. But any comic will tell you, there’s always pain. He lost his dad in 
a car wreck when he was eleven or twelve, so he grew up without a father. He was 
longing for that, so it had to inform his stand-up. And his time in jail certainly 
informed him. You don’t want to wallow into Long Day’s Fourney into Night ina 
twenty-two-minute sitcom, but you can stop occasionally and have a moment of 
real vulnerability or humanity and then get back to your comedy. Which is what 
we really tried to do during those first three years. 
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Home Improvement 


Elliot Shoenman (Executive Producer): Home Improvement was a pretty 
basic Midwestern show. And if you got too clever, it wasn’t what the audi- 
ence wanted and wasn’t what Tim particularly liked. We did a show about 
the oldest son, Brad, hiding some pot in the backyard. | was working with 
Marley Sims, and she came up with one of the greatest jokes | ever heard. It 
was very smart, and we wanted it in, no matter what. It got a decent laugh 
from the audience but not even close to what | thought it deserved. The 
joke was that Tim or Jill finds the bag of pot buried in the backyard, and 
the other one says, “You think it belongs to one of the kids?” And the line 
was, “Either that, or we have a chipmunk with glaucoma!” But that was on 
the level of as smart a joke as you could get. And then a more basic joke 
was where Brad tells Tim he’s bringing the pot to a party, and Tim says, “So 
you're the supplier.” He says no, everybody’s bringing some. And Tim says, 
“So basically it’s a potluck.” | thought that was a really basic good Home 
Improvement joke. So that was the difference between the two levels. 

They actually had the most amazing people doing stunts on that show 
and the prop people. We did a show where Jill gets a scratch on her car, 
and Tim berates her. He takes the car to the body shop, and he drops the 
beam on the car. We used a real car. We had one duplicate of the car that 
somebody found in a body shop. And the guy said he could drop this five- 
ton beam or whatever it was on a dime. And he did. And it split the car 
almost in half and made it look like a hotdog bun. We reveal the car and 
that got an unbelievable laugh ‘cause it just looked funnier than anything 
we could have imagined. 

Tim and Jill were typical of the TV marriage: she being the voice of 
reason and him being the goofy, childlike dreamer. And you always have 
to go back to, “But underneath it all, they really love each other.” And Pat 
[Richardson] was very strong with him yet likeable enough. Part of the 
formula is the boyishness of Ralph Kramden/Bill Cosby/Tim Allen. And | 
think that’s why they’re better when they’re younger because, as they get 
older—the same thing with Lucy—it ain’t as funny. Like | always say, “You 
don’t wanna see your grandmother with her head caught in a fishbowl!” 

In the key episodes, Tim fucks something up by overdoing it, and Jill’s 
embarrassed and comes down hard on him. We did one where they were 
honoring her at some charity, and they wanted a blowup photo of her for a 
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poster as a surprise. He was supposed to get it, and he waited until the last 
minute, and he snuck out her driver's license picture. Which in tiny form 
wasn’t so bad, but when they blew it up, it was horrendous. We got the 
actress to take this terrible picture. And then as a presentation to her, they un- 


veil the picture, and it’s the worst picture of her in the world. So the episode 
was about him screwing up, although he meant well. And that was the kind 
of episode that always worked for us. And after a while, when we were doing 
twenty-eight or more episodes, the formula started to come in pretty handy! 


I’d like to discuss some creative aspects of your work. What kind of humor 
do you most enjoy writing? 

What I find most satisfying is when you get the joke on behavior, and you get 
the laugh between the lines. So Tim and Jill could be talking, and he could be 
saying, “Oh yeah, that attractive woman,” and she’s over there cutting carrots, 
and suddenly, how she cuts that carrot starts getting a laugh. It’s not the joke; it’s 
her thought process coming out in behavior that’s funny. 


What’s the hardest thing for you about writing comedy? 

I think the hardest thing is truly the final polish, and this is where Carmen 
Finestra is brilliant. I was trained as a director and an actor and not a writer. So 
I understand the impulses and the beats and what’s being played, but when I get 
down to that final polish—where you change one word—and the line is twice as 
funny? You change your verb, and all of a sudden, the line comes to life? That’s 
what really takes me time. 


Do you have any quirks or superstitious rituals that help you to write? 

I’ve got a few. I don’t light candles and go into a trance or anything like that, 
but every time I start a project, I find an excuse to totally clean and rearrange 
my library. I have to go through every notepad and every book—and I know it’s 
procrastination, but it’s also like a baseball pitcher warming up. And then there’s 
a handful of books that Pll go back and reread, and some are on writing, some 
are on directing, some are on acting. So even at this ripe old age, I go back just 
to refresh myself. And there are probably some books I’ve read ten times just to 
kind of jump-start and make sure the craft is still there. 


Do you have any specific techniques for brainstorming? 
I do everything on a yellow pad. I’m visual, not auditory; I see the characters 
and see the world, and then I hear them. So what I’ll do is sit with a yellow pad 
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and just start drawing circles. And I'll go, “OK, here’s Tim Allen. And he is all 
masculinism, right?” And then I'll think, “What is the exact opposite of that?” 
And draw another circle and go, “OK, it’s gotta be female if it’s the opposite.” 
And then I'll say, “How does this person impact?” So Pll have a yellow pad 
that looks like the scribbles of a madman with all these arrows and dashes and 
bubbles. Then in the margins I’ll just write, “Remember your premise” or “Ob- 
sessive about germs”—or whatever it is that’s going on with the character. And 
once I do all that downloading on a yellow pad, I never throw it away because 
that’s got the initial energy. And no one on earth can read it but me, but anytime 
I get stuck writing, I go back and flip through that pad, and I get back to the ex- 
plosion of thought that was splattered on that page—and then it kind of reminds 
me of what the original impulse was. 


But do you use a computer at any point? 

I do, but I want to just pour all these ideas out on the page and scribble 
them as sloppily as I can—let them all fall out and not censor myself and just see 
what’s inside and what’s stirring. And once I fill that yellow pad up, then I sit at 
the computer and start giving it organization. If start writing on the computer, 
I start worrying about punctuation, and, “Oh wait, is that the right verb I should 
use?” You know, and I don’t want to do that at the conceptual stage. I want it just 
to be any kind of explosion of thought, and then I'll give it structure. 


Your assistant told me you were in the writer’s tunnel. What is that? 

That’s usually when I say, “Don’t interrupt my day with three ten-minute calls,” 
since every time I interrupt my day for a ten-minute call, it takes me forty-five min- 
utes to an hour to get back to where I was when I was writing. And once I go into 
the tunnel, let me stay in the tunnel. At the end of my day, when I know I’m not 
going to do heavy writing tonight, then I can stop and talk as long as people want. 

It’s where you’re in that dreamlike state and the only thing you’re hearing 
and seeing are your characters and the world you’re creating. And the real world 
disappears—or at least goes into soft focus—and your imaginary world is in 
sharp focus. And that imaginary world becomes more real than the real world. 
And you live in that creative tunnel for minutes, hours—and sometimes many 
hours. And then you have to pull out of it, and you come back. And when you 
stop writing, the real world comes back into focus, and it feels as if you’ve been 
in a tunnel—this very myopic world, removed from reality. 


That’s painful, to pull out of it. 
Yes, it is. It really is. 
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Have you ever been stuck with a particularly tough case of writer’s block? 

My problem is the opposite. If I get blocked, it’s because ’ve got so many sto- 
ries going on in my head and I want to write all five of them at once. My blocking 
is stopping and putting on the back shelf of my mind these other ideas so I can 
concentrate on the one. If I sit still, I start hearing voices and seeing things in my 
imagination, and people start talking. And they start either creating a scene or sce- 
nario or maybe one image. I’ve got a play or two in my head that have been bounc- 
ing around in there for ten years or more, and at some point, I’m going to have to 
write that sucker! And also, you always hit that wall at some point—boy, that other 
idea is far better than this one. It’s so much easier to abandon it, and then you start 
writing on that one, and then you hit the wall on that—but that’s not as good as the 
other one—and so you’re going to have fourteen unfinished scripts. So I say to the 
writers, “Even if it’s really shitty, you gotta finish it. Finish tt!” 


How do you recharge creatively? 
Reading and exercise more than anything. 


Have you always been confident that you could write well? 

Never. I don’t think any writer’s confident. If you’re confident, you’re prob- 
ably not a good writer. I think you constantly question and doubt. And every 
time you sit down to write, you start from scratch and go, “Oh hell, do I even 
know how to do this? How did I fake them the last time!” 


Lastly, what is the most rewarding aspect of your career? 

Some of the most joyful moments were on Home Improvement just because 
the cast and crew got along. We had the same crew for seven, eight years. And 
I love the process of creating; I just love production. I love that you imagine 
something; it’s invisible, but you’re imagining it and seeing it, and you put these 
little black marks on a piece of paper, and then you hand that piece of paper to 
people, and they build a set, and they say the words—and it comes to life. I still 
get excited about that process. Despite insanity and temperamental people, it is 
a wonderful, exciting process to be able to tell stories. 


DAVA SAVEL 


[ her LinkedIn profile, Dava Savel distinguishes herself as a “Jewish writer 
in Hollywood.” Her photo is a picture of actor Peter Dinklage. “People are 
like, ‘That’s you? Why would that be there?” I say, “cause I don’t care about 
LinkedIn. That’s why I wrote a Jewish writer in Hollywood—there’s a gazillion 
Jewish writers in Hollywood!” [Laughs] 

Dava’s excitement is contagious as she describes the high of winning an 
Emmy for the groundbreaking coming-out episode of Ellen. Also palpable is the 
stress she went through in running a show she knew would make history. She 
recalls that year as literally the best and worst of times: “So much fun stuff. It’s 
like childbirth. You only remember the good. [Laughs] All the painful shit you 
kind of let go—Did that really happen?! There were some bad times, really bad 
times, there was a lot of stress, a lot of anger, a lot of screaming.” 

Dava believes that humor finds its own level: “Underneath the skin of any 
situation, serious or not, there’s a level of funny. It’s just about tapping that 
source. Sometimes you can find real comedy gold. Sometimes not. I’ve never 
heard a good joke about the Holocaust.” 


Dava, Ill start by asking, what led you to become a TV comedy writer? 

I was part of a comedy team. For years, I used to write and perform in a New 
York cabaret. One day a William Morris literary agent from LA came to see us. 
He gave me his card and said, “You’re a good writer; you write all this funny 
stuff. If you ever just feel like writing, call me.” 

I was six months pregnant by the time I met with this agent. I called him, 
and I said, “Look, I’m so fat. No one’s gonna hire me. So what’s this whole 
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thing about writing? Can we talk?” So we discussed it at lunch, and I ended 
up writing a pilot. 

Because of that pilot, William Morris signed me. And it was like someone 
handed me a key to two doors: You can either continue being an actor, or you 
can do this thing called writing. I thought, “Well, maybe I should be a writer.” 
And that’s how I came into it. 


Let’s skip to the highlight of your career: writing the coming-out episode 
for Ellen [““The Puppy Episode,” S4E22-23]. Was it Ellen’s idea to have the 
character come out? 

Yes. In Ellen’s fourth season, Mark Driscoll and I were running the show. 
And Ellen had everyone come to her house. We’re all having a little something 
to eat, and she says she just wanted to welcome all the new writers. And then 
she says, “I wanna make an announcement. This year, I’m coming out on televi- 
sion.” And I remember thinking, “This is either gonna be the greatest thing—or 
the end of the show.” 


It could be disastrous. 

Exactly. But I wasn’t trepidatious as much as I was excited, ’cause I thought it 
was awesome. It had been really difficult to write the show up to that point because 
you couldn’t really write any dating stuff because she didn’t want to date. So what 
was the show? We kept reinventing. It was like, “How much could you write?” 


You run out of ideas. 
You run out of ideas. 


What were your earliest intentions for the episode? 

We knew the arc of where we wanted to take her, and we knew we wanted her 
to keep seeing therapists until we got her to the place where the audience would 
believe that she could tell someone what she was feeling. Oprah was the obvi- 
ous choice, since she was so nice and warm and nonjudgmental. We had a lot of 
gay people working on that show, and we asked everybody’s coming-out story 
to see if we could hear something that we’d never heard before and to see what 
the commonalities were. We wanted to make sure we were realistic and honest 
and yet completely original in our storytelling. Not every day a lead in a sitcom 
comes out as a lesbian. You only get one chance, and you wanna do it right. 

And we wanted to be tremendously respectful because this was not a joke; 
this affected so many people. It was funny, but we didn’t want to make fun of 
anybody. This was such a tender subject. And it was so tender to Ellen. 
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It must have been fun coming up with the hints leading to it. 

I didn’t write this, but I remember one that was really good. Somebody had 
her walk into the room, and she was singing from West Side Story, “I feel pretty, 
oh so pretty, I feel pretty and witty and—Hey! What’s this thing doin’ over here!” 
It was great. Initially we had the idea that every time there was a hint, something 
would ding, like a toaster oven or a doorbell. We wanted to have fun with it 
because the audience was so excited, and they were looking for clues. And then 
we thought that would get old real quick, so we threw it out. 

I wrote an episode called “Give Me Equity or Give Me Death,” where she’s 
sitting with a Realtor who’s showing her homes [S4E1]. The Realtor has these 
little puppets, and she goes, “Here’s you, and you’re gonna come home, and 
here’s your husband, and he’s gonna come home, and you’re gonna come home 
to your new house!” And Ellen says, “Uh, I don’t know about the house, but I 
can tell you right now—he’s in the wrong puppet show!” So that kind of thing. 


Whose idea was it to get Oprah? 

Mine. I made that suggestion. You know the only reason I remember that? 
’Cause I was looking at the TV Guzde article that was done on us, and it quoted 
me as saying, “If Oprah says it’s OK to be gay—then America’s gonna say it’s 
OK to be gay.” And they did. 


What do you remember about Oprah being on the show? 

To see Oprah Winfrey sitting in producer Vic Kaplan’s office was amaz- 
ing. She was inches away from the television, watching all the footage that had 
already been shot before she did her stuff—and she was crying. Cry-ing! To see 
Oprah crying? And she thanked us up and down for letting her be a part of this 
piece of history. And then I said, “Oprah, would you do me a favor? Would you 
present the cake after we wrap?” This huge cake, I think it said, “I’m gay, ’'m 
here to stay,” I don’t remember—but she wheeled it out and presented it to El- 
len, and it was just so classy. 


Your first draft was rejected because Disney said you didn’t go far enough. 
The problem with our first draft was we assumed the episode would be 
how all the characters related to her coming out. But Disney didn’t care about 
the other characters. Their executive Dean Valentine sat us down, and he said, 
“You see this area? This is her coming to terms with her being gay. I want you 
to blow this out to this.” He literally put his hands together, facing each other, 
then spread them far apart. “Throw everything else out. That’s the episode I 
want. I don’t care about any of her friends. Fuck her friends. Fuck her family. I 
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care about one person: Ellen. Spread that out, and give me her and what she’s 
going through.” 

It was a two-parter, and I was surprised they wanted to explore it that 
much and go that deep with it. I think the only joke we did about the other 
people was everybody sort of paying up a bet after she came out. And Dean’s 
advice was brilliant because that’s what made the episode. It was exploring her 
demons, her inner struggle. You loved her when that happened. There was a 
great moment where she has ice in her glass and she’s eating her ice and she’s 
going, “This is not lesbian ice, you know,” or whatever she’s saying—because 
she was so nervous being around Laura Dern. It’s pure Ellen. She could’ve 
done twenty minutes on the ice. 


Was that improvised? 
So much of it was. There were certain key lines that she went to, that she 
knew she was heading towards. 


So what did you want the episode to say? You wanted people to see the 
struggle she was going through? 

I really did. We were very conscious that we could never let the character 
know more than the audience. You had to keep the character vulnerable, just 
like Ellen was vulnerable; that’s why she was so emotional during that time. 
She wasn’t empowered; she was scared. And you want to show that. You 
wanted the audience to go, “You’re gay! We see it, and we’re OK with it.” But 
have her still not see it, her still not accept it, her still be frightened to death 
to come to terms with it. And needless to say, ABC and Disney were over the 
moon with how it all came out. 


What can you say about the airport intercom announcement? 

It was genius. We knew we wanted it to be a big moment. It wasn’t gonna be 
like, “Oh, by the way, I’m gay.” It had to be this crazy moment. We wanted it to 
be really loud. And that’s what she said. She goes, “Boy, that felt really good. 
And that felt really Joud!” And then cut to all these faces of people reacting to a 
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woman who just yells out on a loudspeaker “I’m gay! 


Priceless. 
It was priceless. And you should have seen the audience. Stood up, scream- 
ing, screaming. 
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Ellen DeGeneres and Laura Dern. ABC / Photofest © ABC 


The show’s title was “The Puppy Episode.” Had someone actually sug- 
gested that Ellen’s character get a puppy? 

It had nothing to do with a puppy. It was a bullshit title set up to throw off 
any indication that she was planning on coming out on the show. As I’d told 
you, we were limited in writing that series because we couldn’t deal with her 
having a relationship; we couldn’t do romantic arcs in any episode. So it was 
always like, “Ellen Buys a New Couch,” “Ellen Gets a New Apartment,” “Ellen 
Goes ona Road Trip.” 

So originally we said, “Well, we'll just call it ‘Ellen Gets a New Puppy.” 
There was a white board up in the writers’ room with all the episodes listed 
and who wrote them and directed them, et cetera. But because the episode was 
so hush-hush, we couldn’t even write the “coming-out episode” on it. Just said 
“The Puppy Episode.” I’m not sure who came up with the title, but it stuck. 

We weren’t allowed to have anything written down on paper. When we were 
writing the episode, everything had to be run off on crimson red paper, which 
can’t be copied, so nothing could leak. It was really hard to read. We weren’t al- 
lowed to take anything home. It was all very top secret. And right before, when 
we were ready to shoot the episode, the script was stolen. One of our writers 
heard the radio station say, “We have the Ellen coming-out script, and we’re 
gonna be reading it.” [Disney’s] attorneys shut it down. Is that crazy? 
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We'd done an earlier episode about Ellen going to rock ’n roll camp [‘Ellen 
Unplugged,” $4E16]. Aaron Neville and Bonnie Raitt and David Crosby and 
Sheryl Crow all came and did cameos for us. At the end of the episode, they’re 
all playing, and everyone’s singing and riffing, whatever. Ellen’s singing, and 
she gets on the microphone, and she’s like, “Yeah, ’'m gay! I’m really gay!” The 
audience went nuts. And ABC went ballistic. They were like, “Get that out of 
there.” They were so scared that that would be recorded, that it would somehow 
get out to the press that she’d come out before she was supposed to. 


How would you characterize the atmosphere in the writers’ room that season? 

It was a very hard year. We were under a lot of stress. Tremendous, tremen- 
dous stress. We were dealing with a very personal issue for Ellen herself, we were 
dealing with Disney down our necks and ABC down our necks—this was a hit 
show they had. It’s like if Ray Romano decided he was gonna say he was gay in 
the middle of his show. Who does that? 

One of our writers had cystic fibrosis and was dying, so he was coming to 
work with an IV. Right at the eleventh hour, he got a pair of lungs, so he’s fine 
now. But there was so much. We had late hours; we had to split the rooms, and 
we dealt with B stories in one room. We called it the Tsunami Room. It was fast 
and furious. And I can’t say that everybody was in a good mood. 

Ellen is really a brilliant comic, but she’s also very emotional, and a lot of 
things annoyed her. And so you’re dealing with trying to handhold and trying to 
be understanding. And I’m a straight woman, so it’s hard. We got a tremendous 
amount of hate mail and threats, and Disney really protected us from it. lremem- 
ber at one point I was handed stacks of tremendously negative press, and I saw 
letters from people threatening us that would make your hair curl. We had to get 
bomb dogs the day we were shooting. I was scared. I mean, you had your whole 
gay contingency in the audience, and they were so excited for us—but that’s not 
middle America. This was a time when it wasn’t OK. 

After the episode aired, there was so much press. At the Emmys, we 
were walking from backstage across to the pressrooms after we’d won, and 
all the waiters stopped and gave us a standing ovation and just stood there 
applauding us. These were all gay waiters. It was the most incredible thing. 
I remember seeing Bette Midler, who gave me a big hug. I saw Carl Reiner; 
it was like, “Wow, you kids did something big!” And I got so many flowers, 
so many gifts, from Norman Lear, everybody. Eileen Heisler, who ran Ellen 
before I did, sent me flowers, and on her card it said, “Oh, sure—for you, she 
comes out!” [Laughs] 
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I take it that was the proudest moment of your career. 

Well, if you had to win an Emmy for any episode, you can bet your bottom 
dollar everybody knows this episode. People say, “You won an Emmy? What’d 
you win it for?” “Remember when Ellen came out of the closet and said she 
was gay?” “Oh, my God, yes—you wrote that?” But if you said, “You remember 
when Tony Danza took a trip with his kids and—I won an Emmy for that.” You 
know what I mean? It’s the greatest thing to win an Emmy for. That episode was 
put down as one of the one hundred greatest moments of television. We’re in 
history books. So I have to say I hit the jackpot on that. 


Some viewers felt that, after the coming-out episode, the show became too 
gay. I’m sure you’ve heard that. 

Yes. We had two or three episodes past the coming-out episode, and then we 
were told that all of us were being let go. Ellen didn’t want any of us back—in- 
cluding her brother, who was a writer on the show. She fired everybody. 


What was she so unhappy about? 

She was empowered. And she was on top of herself; she wanted things her 
way, and she wanted a brand-new staff. I remember ABC calling my office and 
saying, “We’re so happy with how the show came out, and we want to have a big 
meeting. Let’s talk about your thoughts for next year.” And I said, “Youre talk- 
ing to the wrong person. I’ve just been fired. Every one of us is gone.” 

What I said at the time—and I still maintain—is that Ellen’s character was a 
woman who was three steps forward, two steps back. That’s what made her so 
funny. She’d do these comedic rants where she’d sort of backpedal on things, 
and that was her character trait. So even if you announce you’re gay— 


Your personality doesn’t change. 

Ding! Exactly. And that’s what I would have done if I were running the show; I 
would have made sure that the next year she’s dating women, but she still has the 
same issues, that she doesn’t change the character. But she did change because El- 
len changed. She became more sure of herself, more empowered, more in control, 
not scared. And that often happens with actors portraying characters with the 
same name as their real name; everything sort of melts into each other, and there’s 
no separation of church and state. And I’m not surprised that that got criticism. 


You mentioned the ice. How much improvisation did Ellen do on the show? 
Constant. She could do five minutes of shtick; the audience is going hysteri- 
cal laughing. Why would you cut that? That’s gold. You can’t write that stuff; 
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it’s brilliant. Everything else suffered. Then your C runner is gone. Now your B 
story gets thinner—tiny—boop—gone. But you don’t do that for everybody. You 
do that when they’re good, when they know what they’re doing. 


How would you characterize the show’s humor? 

The thing about Ellen is she really loved dorky jokes ’cause she could sell 
’em. I did a joke where Ellen sees a woman wearing a handmade scarf. And the 
line was, “You wove this?” “I wuv this.” It’s such a stupid line, and I remember 
writing it, and somebody saying, “That’s not gonna fly.” I said, “Just let me see. 
She may like it.” She loved it! 


Creatively speaking, would you rather be on a controversial show with so 
much riding on it? 

Yeah. After Ellen, I was very at odds about what I was gonna do next be- 
cause I wanted to do something meaningful. It didn’t have to be groundbreak- 
ing; it just needed to be thought provoking, as opposed to just chuffah. That’s 
comedy filler. A show has to have peaks and valleys, the highs and the lows; it 
can’t just be chuffah. 


So what did you do? 

I went right into running a show on Lifetime called Maggie, with Ann Cu- 
sack, and it was one of the most delightful shows I’ve ever been on. It was just 
very calming, and it wasn’t frenetic. 


Switching gears, generally speaking, how would you characterize the writ- 
ers’ rooms you’ve worked in? 

They’re so collaborative. And there are times when you think you wrote a 
joke. And then someone says, “No, you didn’t write that. I wrote that.” “You 
did not! I wrote that.” I’ve been on shows where something’s really funny, and 
the executive producer goes, “Who wrote that?” We all look around, and we’re 
like, I think I did. 

I remember one executive producer who would always say, “Can you top it?” 
when a joke was thrown out to the room. And it becomes like a volleyball game. 
You pop it off with your joke, then I’ll tip it one more time with mine, someone 
else will tip it, and then somebody will hit it right over. And the “right over” is 
the joke you wanna go for. But it took you three pops to get to it, so everybody 
really contributed. And by the way, the writers’ room is very sacred in that sense. 
And you’d be hard pressed to find writers who'd take credit for anything. Unless 
they’ve got issues. [Laughs] It’s really like a secret society. 
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Please say more. 

It’s a bunker mentality. It’s the writers’ room against the network, the room 
against the star, the room against the studio. And you’re in there, and a network 
can give you notes, and they walk away, and they go home to their kids. And you 
sit there, and you look at each other and go, “Oh my God.” And in comes the 
PA with the menus, and they go, “What do you want to eat for dinner tonight?” 
And your whole heart sinks because you know you're gonna be there ’til three 
in the morning. 

In the room, everybody gets their seat. You don’t change seats—oh no, you 
do not! Don’t change seats; you'll fuck everything up. There’s a lot of cruelty 
in writers’ rooms. What I don’t like about a comedy writers’ room are the jabs 
and sparring. 


Any examples? 

Gonna pass on that! It’s a hard concept to understand unless you’re a com- 
edy writer. Taken out of context, it’s very hard to imagine. Think ofa really nasty 
roast. Funny barbs, but still barbs. 

I’ve been in rooms where I’ve heard the most derogatory things about 
women, and I would say, “Time out. I’m not sittin’ in this room and hearing you 
calling everybody a c***” 

I’ve been in rooms where I’ve had big fights coming to the defense of young 
writers trying to say things and not being given the time. 


That brings us to the subject of women in the business. 

Here’s a good story. Alan Zweibel, the showrunner for Jt’s Garry Shandling’s 
Show, called me in to write an episode. I pitched a whole bunch, and they loved 
one of the ideas—a lot—and they hired me. I wrote the episode, and they loved 
the first draft. And that first draft subsequently became my calling card; it got 
me a lotta work. But anyway, Alan calls me in and says, “We’re so happy with 
this, and we want to hire you.” He wanted me to meet everybody, so I went from 
writer to writer and saw everybody, and I’m like, “Oh my God,” because I was a 
huge Garry Shandling show fan. I got the job. 

But in the same afternoon, Garry comes in. He sits down with us, and he 
really likes how I wrote, but he has a question for me. He says, “I hear that you 
have a baby.” I said, “Yeah, I do.” I had a six-month-old daughter. He goes, “I 
can’t work with someone who’s got a baby.” I said, “I don’t have to be home. My 
husband watches the baby. I’m fine.” And Alan Zweibel says, “Garry, she can get 
the work done.” He goes, “I don’t know,” and they’re going back and forth like 
I’m not even in the room. And I saw this job pass before my eyes. I remember 
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Alan put his arm around my shoulder and walked me to the elevator. He goes, 
“I’m so sorry. At the very least, I’d love you to do another episode for us as a 
freelancer.” And I realized I lost a job because I had a baby! 

It was hard. I mean, look at the people who came before me, like Linda 
Bloodworth-Thomason and Diane English. They all worked with their hus- 
bands. They didn’t have any kids. This is what was before us. To have a child— 
you just didn’t talk about your kids. You didn’t leave because your kid was sick. 


It’s different now. 

Oh God, yes. When I gave birth to my second kid, I didn’t even have any 
kind of maternity leave. I was just let go. And when you came back, you got 
paid again then. I think it was a tremendous struggle for women. And for my 
own kids. I remember coming home one night from Grace under Fire; it was 
about three in the morning. I quietly got into bed, and I heard these little feet, 
and it was my daughter. She must have been four, and she said, “Mommy, 
where were you?” 

I said, “I just got home from work, honey. I’m sorry. Go back to bed.” And 
she said, “Oh Mommy, haven’t you made enough money yet?” That’s how it 
was, you know? 

You do what you need to do. On Roseanne, people used to have cots in their 
office to sleep. Every show has horror stories. But the writers would support 
each other because it was like all we had. We were fighting a war, a war on TV. 
[Laughs] Comedy is ugly. 


Are women writers more accepted today? 

Yes, though I still don’t think there are enough women showrunners. I re- 
member on Ellen the year before I ran it, the two women showrunners came 
back from a meeting where they’d learned that Disney was upset with them be- 
cause they didn’t smile more in the meeting. I remember them saying, “Do you 
think they would ever tell a man, ‘You didn’t smile enough at that meeting’?” 
That’s how it was. And the sexual harassment; I’ve been through a lot of that, 
too. I remember being on a show for Fox, and one of the executives comes into 
my office and says, “So, Dava, I hear you’re married.” I said, “Yes, I am.” And 
he goes, “Just how married are you?” [Laughs] OK! 


Are women still thought to be less funny than men? 


Oh, yeah. I once got pulled into The Fackie Thomas Show because I was a 
woman writer, and they wanted more relationship stuff in the show. They had 
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the funny—now, where’s the emotion? So you were brought in to bring the show 
some heart ’cause men wouldn’t give the show heart. 

And I was on another show—granted, I had my period, so I was really testy— 
but they were dividing the script up into scenes. And they gave me a scene 
that was all heart. It was what you call the moment of shit—which is the scene 
where someone has a mea culpa moment; it’s realizing I made the mistake, and 
I’m sorry, or I love you. And they were dividing up the room, and these guys 
got jokes, and that funny scene went to him, and that funny scene to him—and 
“Dava, we’re gonna give you this scene ’cause it’s a nice moment, and we really 
want it to be written well.” 

And that had happened to me so often, and I guess I was just so hormonal 
that I started screaming. And I screamed, “I am so sick of being given these 
stupid fucking scenes that are about nothing! Why can’t I ever get the jokes? 
I’m funny!” And they were open-mouthed, staring, shocked. I’m like, “I’m really 
sorry. Really sorry I said that. Pll just do the scene. I’m sorry, I’m really sorry.” 


That’s a sitcom scene in itself! 

Absolutely. On Grace under Fire, Dottie Dartland and I were given a very 
heartfelt scene to write because we were the two chicks. And we went out, and 
we were like, “Fuck this. We’re not gonna write a heartfelt scene!” We decided to 
write a filthy pornographic scene and just hand it in like we had finished writing 
something really poignant. They put the whole script together, and then Chuck 
[Lorre] is reading the script, and he gets to our scene. And the opening line was 
something like, “Are you OK?” “Yeah. I gave Jimmy a blow job. I don’t think I 
did it very well.” Chuck thought it was great. Because we were so sick of writing 
just—you know, the chick scenes. 


That’s understandable. What advice do you have for young writers? 

They think, because they watch television, that they know television. But the 
trick is to read television: read the scripts because that’s what people do—they 
read your scripts. That script that I wrote for It’s Garry Shandling’s Show? At 
the next job I got, Allan Burns told me that he was in the bathroom on the toilet 
reading my script. And he was laughing so hard, his wife knocked on the door 
and asked what’s going on in there. He says, “I’m reading a great script.” And it 
doesn’t get any better than that. 

And you want to know something interesting? That episode was stolen. I 
got a call from a friend who worked at Fox, and she said, “Dava, the weirdest 
thing. Your episode of It’s Garry Shandling’s Show is on my desk. But it’s not 
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your episode. It says based on a teleplay by Dava Savel.” Somebody had taken 
the script, rewrote it with my story, and gave me credit for the teleplay. 


Amazing they gave you credit. 

It’s amazing. So my agent called his agency. I know the guy. He still works, 
to this day. It’s crazy, crazy stuff. And all the stars—I was doing an audio ses- 
sion with Buddy Hackett when I worked on the show Dinosaurs. I was in 
a booth with him, and he starts hitting on me. He starts taking my leg and 
putting it on his, and I’m like, “Buddy, you can’t do that! Buddy!” Finally, he 
says, “C’mon, what’s your name. What’s your name?” And I said, “My name is 
Dava.” He goes, “Dava! What kind of a name is Dava?” I said it’s my Hebrew 
name. He says, ““You’re a Jew?” I say, “Yeah.” He goes, “What the hell am I 
hittin’ on you for? I’ve got one of those at home!” But being in a booth with 
Buddy Hackett—that’s insane. 

So many stories in the big city! And so much of it has nothing to do with 
the writing part of it. 1 remember at Grace under Fire, Chuck [Lorre] was 
running one room, and I was running the other. I was on the second floor of a 
building, and I had a bathroom in my office, and I had a big sign outside the 
bathroom that said, “No Number 2s.” I didn’t wanna deal with anything like 
that in my office. One of the writers went into my bathroom, and something 
like twenty minutes later, he comes back through the front door of my office. 
And none of us really put two and two together. And then all of a sudden, we 
stopped. And someone said, “Wait a minute. You went into the bathroom, and 
you just came in through the front door. What the hell!” And this writer says, 
“ve been waiting for someone to notice.” He had hidden a rope in the bath- 
room and he climbed out the bathroom window and rappelled down the wall 
at Carsey-Werner Studios and got to the bottom, pulled down the rope, and 
walked all the way, and just walked in like nothing happened. And he thought 
people were going to notice right away. And nobody did. But it was like that 
kind of stuff. Just a lot of fun little things that happened and some really hor- 
rible things that would happen. Horrible. 


Like? 

Just stars throwing complete tantrums and throwing scripts at you and say- 
ing, “This is the biggest piece of shit, and I want it rewritten now!” Ellen never 
went down that road. Many times, I’d walk into the offices and see people look- 
ing at me and I’m like, “What?” They’d say, “Ellen wants to see you. She’s in 
her trailer, and she’s not happy.” And she’d be really upset with me, and I didn’t 
even know what I did. 
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Would she tell you? 

Eventually. And it wasn’t about my writing; it was something I said. She’d be 
crying, “You did this, and you—” She took tremendous offense at half the things 
I said. And yet, we got along great. And yet, so many hugs and kisses. And when 
we did the coming-out episode, we were just so happy for each other. 


What trends do you see in the industry? 

I think now we’re at a place where there’s so much youth coming up, and the 
people who are running the networks are on their last legs. So I think there’s 
gonna be a big shift in terms of who’s gonna run things. I think it'll become this 
mesh of social media and television and everything streaming. The network 
sensibility is old-school sensibility. Be interesting to see. 

It’s funny, I saw Norman Lear at this dinner party. He says, ““How you doin’?” 
I said, “I’m good. Do you remember the pilot we did together?” He goes, “What 
was it about? Was it good?” And he’s ninety-one, you know! And I’m like, “Well, 
it was about this, this, and this.” And he says, “That’s a great idea! Why didn’t 
we sell it?” “How the fuck do J know, Norman? I thought we’d sell it, too!” He 
says, “You know what? Let’s go back out and pitch it!” I mean, that’s a show- 
man, man. It’s in your blood. 


But you have sold several pilots. 

But I have yet to get a show on the air. Isn’t that weird? Here’s a funny story 
for you about a pilot. I knew Sherwood Schwartz for thirty years, and he once 
asked me, “You know how I sold Gilligan’s Island?” I said, “How?” He said, “I 
wrote this song, and I’m on my way to the studio. I stop to get my gas filled, and 
I say to the gas station guy, ‘Can I sing something to you, and you tell me if you’re 
gonna watch this show?” So he sings the whole thing, and the guy says, “That 
sounds like a good show to me.” Sherwood goes, “That’s what I thought!” So 
that’s how he sold it. And I thought, “Wow, I guess you gotta sell shows by writ- 
ing the opening song.” 

So when I pitched my first pilot, I wrote the theme, and my ex-husband, 
who’s a Broadway orchestrator, did the whole soundtrack. When I went in, 
I brought a boom box, and I started pitching, and then I hit the button and 
sang the whole opening to the head of development at CBS. And he was open- 
mouthed, staring—and I was thinking, “Oh my God, I shouldn’t have done 
this.” But he loved it and called the entire staff into his office to hear me sing 
it again. I didn’t sell the show, but they loved the song. It was so embarrassing 
*cause I immediately figured out that singing the theme song at a pitch wasn’t 
exactly the norm in Hollywood! 
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So do you really want a show on the air, Dava? Is that everyone’s dream? 

I really wanted it, and maybe it will never happen. I don’t want to work on 
shit; I don’t care enough. I wanna do something that makes me think. I have a 
pilot right now that Susan Sarandon’s reading. It’s about a mother and daughter, 
and it’s for her and her daughter. That’s what I would be proud of—writing a 
woman’s show about something that matters. So we’ll see; there’s still time. But if 
not, then I’m content knowing that what I did do was as memorable as they come. 


A wonderful place to be in life. 
I’m so honored. I really am. 


LARRY CHARLES 


A s a writer/producer/director, Larry Charles is best known for working 
alongside Larry David on Seinfeld and Curb Your Enthusiasm. He also 
directed Curb, as well as the films Borat and Bruno and the documentary Re- 
lagulous, starring Bill Maher. 

In this chapter, he reflects on the influence of drugs on his early years and 
how selling drugs actually helped launch his career in comedy. His first TV 
writing job was for the 1980s late night comedy show Fridays. Subsequent 
credits include The Arsenio Hall Show, Mad about You, Dilbert, The Tick, and 
Entourage. In 2015, he helped develop and executive-produced the TV series 
The Comedians, starring Billy Crystal. When we talked, he had just finished that 
show and was glad “to have a minute to breathe.” 


Before we talk about your writing career, Larry, is it true you once thought 
of being a rabbi? 

When I was a kid growing up in Brighton, there was a period of my life, that 
very gullible period, when a lot of people probably do cross over into a more 
orthodox religion, whether it be Islam or Judaism or Christianity—just at that 
moment when you’re vulnerable to God. I got very deeply into it, to the point 
where I was wearing tzitzit and was thinking seriously about becoming a rabbi. 
But the rabbis at my Hebrew school were so discouraging as people that they 
virtually turned off that entire generation to Judaism. 


Then how did you end up in comedy? 
I dropped out of NYU film school after a semester and drove out here on 
kind ofan impulse without really knowing what to do or knowing anybody. I had 
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read as a kid that my idol, Woody Allen, was from the same neighborhood as me 
in Brooklyn, and we have the same birthday—so I felt very inspired, muse-like, 
about him. And also, I’d read that one of the first things he ever did was to sell 
jokes to people. So when I came out to California, I got a job as a parking valet, 
and I started writing jokes. This was before computers, and I’m talking about 
handwritten jokes because I didn’t really type. I’d fill up a piece of paper with 
jokes. And then I thought, “I'll just go stand in front of The Comedy Store, and 
when I see a comedian I recognize, I'll say, ‘Do you wanna buy a joke?” 

So I stood in front of the Comedy Store, and very quickly, all these comedi- 
ans stopped and checked out my jokes. They were all sort of starting; Jay Leno 
and David Letterman actually were the two kings, so to speak, of The Comedy 
Store at that time. They were equally popular, equally funny—it’s ironic how 
their destinies entwined from that moment forward. But they'd look at a joke 
and say, “Yeah, I think that’s funny. If I can try it out onstage, and it gets a 
laugh, I’ll give you ten bucks.” So it was like a consignment situation. And I 
remember standing outside and looking through The Comedy Store window, 
watching them on stage doing my joke, getting a laugh—and knowing I’d made 
ten bucks! And so from that, I started writing for comedians. And I got to 
know a comedian named Daryl Eigus, who was cast on a show called Fridays, 
and he recommended me for the show. 


Larry Charles. Paramount Pictures / Photofest © Paramount Pictures 
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Did David or Jay buy any jokes from you? 

Jay Leno was always supportive and encouraging. He bought material from 
me, and we’ve remained on good terms all these years. I always thought he was 
a very cool guy; that’s the only way I’d ever describe him. He actually bought 
one of my first jokes. It was something like, “Delta Airlines: the only airline run 
by professionals. So what’s on the other airlines—volunteers?” I think he even 
did it on The Tonight Show. 


I heard that you were once heavily into drugs. How would you say they in- 
fluenced your comedy and your writing? 

I think drugs have influenced everything, actually. One of the things that sep- 
arates me from Larry David to some degree is the ten or so years between us. At 
some point after he’s an adult and I’m still a teenager, drugs become a pervasive 
part of the culture. I mean, people were taking various drugs, not even caring 
what they were, quite frankly. They didn’t come in a bottle with a Rx on it; they 
were something that was sold in the street. And you hoped you got lucky. And 
the experience of drugs definitely expanded people—and certainly me being one 
of them—in different directions than had previously been explored. 


And you’ve compared your selling jokes to selling drugs? 

At one point, I sold loose joints at concerts at Madison Square Garden, and 
I was pretty good at that. And I used some of those sales techniques. It was 
something I knew how to do, and I was able to transpose the skills from one 
product to another. 


Could you comment briefly on what you learned from working on Fridays 
and how that job influenced your later writing? 

The great thing about Fridays for me was that you were put in charge of 
your own sketch and thus had to be responsible for shepherding it through the 
process and on the air. This was an education better than any film school could 
provide. And since there were no rules, you learned very early that the only thing 
you could trust were your instincts. 


You mentioned rules. What rules of comedy do you follow, if any? 

I think the only rule in comedy that’s really worth adhering to is that there 
are no rules. As soon as you start to codify it, it’s no longer funny. I think what 
makes someone actually erupt with that sound of laughter is still pretty much 
of a mystery. And it comes from all kinds of sources, in all kinds of ways, on all 
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kinds of levels—and it’s very hard to say, “Well, here’s a rule.” The best comedy 
has been about breaking those rules. Every great comedian you love or who has 
influenced you, every great comedy, and every great funny thought really comes 
out of nowhere—there’s no preparation for it; there’s no minor league for com- 
edy. There’s no school or college for it. That’s why you see such a random group 
of people attracted to it and magnetized by it. 


And an absence of rules certainly played a part in the development of Sein- 
feld. How'd you become involved with that show? 

I had met Larry on Fridays, and we became very close, and he was like a 
mentor to me. And when he was preparing Seinfeld as a pilot, he gave me the 
first few scripts to read. I thought they were brilliant, like nothing I’d ever read. 
He asked me if I’d work on it. He said, “We'll do thirteen shows, and it’ll prob- 
ably get canceled, but we'll get paid.” And it turns out, it went on longer than 
thirteen episodes. 


Can you characterize the show’s logic? 

This is from all of our lives basically, all the people who worked on that 
show—we were basically people who said, “Why?” When we were told things 
that were status quo in our lives, many times we would just go, “Why?” And 
you’d find out there really is no “why.” [Laughs] That this is all a big front, 
these rules and these regulations, and all these kinds of things. If you just 
question them, suddenly the whole thing collapses. And that was a main 
philosophy of Seinfeld: Look at things the way nobody else looks at them. 
And I think that was something Larry and Jerry naturally brought to the show 
because that’s the way they were. 


Can you explain the Seinfeld structure? 

I think there are a lot of factors that went into it. It started with Larry Da- 
vid’s basic idea of not really having any structure beyond just the mundane 
events that might occur during the course of doing something, like going to 
a Chinese restaurant. The original conceit was just really comedians hanging 
out and how they get their material; you see the mundanity of their lives and 
how that would be turned into comedy material. So that’s the initial source of 
it, which is very short-story like. It’s almost more of a one-camera idea, if you 
think about it, at a time when the three-camera live-audience form was still 
very economical and popular. 

I think Larry resisted the idea of a plot, quote unquote, because the plots 
of sitcoms are generally lame; they’re sort of moralistic, and they’re not really 
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funny. And we were really interested in doing a laugh-out-loud funny show, and 
we drew our inspiration from shows of previous generations, like The Abbott 
and Costello Show, which had a level of funniness that made us laugh out loud 
as kids. We wanted to recapture that on some level. But very early on, Larry had 
pressure on him from the network to give the episodes some structure, give them 
some plot, give them some story—use the form a little bit more. 

Now ina way, he was breaking the form right there by not really having any of 
that, and that show would have been great also. But he finally figured out a way 
to tell a story with these characters and this kind of humor that would in and 
of itself be funny—so that the twists and turns of the plot would also be funny. 
And a lot of time was spent experimenting with various methods of doing that, 
intersecting stories and building stories, and taking them to absurd places and 
absurd climaxes, and trusting our instincts along the way of what worked, what 
made us laugh. Keep in mind that this was all done while the show was not really 
successful. We felt the show probably wouldn’t make it. [Laughs] And in a way, 
it gave us an abandon when we approached the creativity of these questions; 
we did exactly what was funny to us. And Larry and Jerry both sort of led the 
way in terms of, “We'll just do this, we’ll do it exactly the way we want it—and 
whatever happens, happens.” Once you have that attitude, it’s liberating. And I 
think that led to the first couple of episodes with really funny stories, where the 
twists and turns were so crazy and yet believable at the same time—and it started 
to find its Seinfeld-ness, if you know what I mean. It started to become the show 
that people are familiar with. So it was a bit of an experiment, which is cool. It’s 
great when you get a chance to experiment. The first few episodes were really 
experiments in trying to figure out what the formula for the show was; how do 
you crack the code of the show? And it took a while. 


Did you have a system for interweaving the stories? 

For a while we had a board up on the wall with all the characters’ names, 
and we didn’t feel we had an episode unless we could check off each character’s 
name as having a story they were driving forward. If all four of them had a story, 
then we knew they’d intersect in a funny way, and all those accidents and coin- 
cidences and funny twists and turns would occur. 

And in the early days, we were all guys doing the show, and we were sort of 
immature, and we really didn’t know how to write for women at all. And Julia 
was getting a paucity of good, strong comedy material. We didn’t even know 
her full potential. I remember her coming into the office upset about the lack of 
good stuff. And we thought, “Yeah, we were squandering her because we were 
incapable of writing that material.” 
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And George had a story about a girl from out of town that he’d been dating, 
and she came over to stay with him. And while she stayed with him, the relation- 
ship sort of soured for him but not for her. When it came time for her to leave for 
the airport to catch her plane, George was very relieved. But she decided instead 
that she was going to stay. And so then he had to figure out a way to get her to 
the airport. And normally that would have been a perfect George story, and a 
decision was made to give it to Julia instead and see what she’d do with it. Just 
give a guy’s story to Julia. And that worked great. The story was super funny, 
and she was fantastic in it; she tapped into stuff she hadn’t had a chance to do 
and opened up that character in a way none of us had seen before. And suddenly 
we realized, you write for her the same as you write for everybody else. And she 
started to flower under that system. 


But in later episodes, did you have a system for integrating stories? Did you 
eventually get it down to a science? 

I don’t think comedy writing can ever really be a science, and especially a 
show like Seinfeld, where everything underwent a certain scrutiny. You couldn’t 
just take the lazy way out. A lot of sitcoms over the years reach a point where 
they know they have go-to material. They have go-to characters and go-to hooks, 
and they start relying too heavily on those, and the show loses the edge that 
made it funny in the first place. And with Seinfeld, Jerry wasn’t going to allow 
that to happen, and Larry wasn’t going to allow that to happen—so there was al- 
ways a heavy-duty scrutiny on every piece of material and on how it fit together. 
On each episode of Seinfeld, we tried to spend the kind of time that’s now spent 
ona cable episode. Our goal was to make each one great. 


I think you succeeded. Did Larry have a system for it? 

No, because each episode presented its own set of challenges, and again, this 
goes back to having rules. You couldn’t say, “OK, it worked there; let’s just do it 
again here.” Sometimes that’ll work, but sometimes it won’t, and there are a lot 
of contingencies to all those kinds of choices. But we had a smart enough group 
of people to embrace a new set of challenges with each episode. And that’s what 
kept the show fresh, too. 


How did you hit upon the show’s framework of short, quick scenes? 

That had to do with the fact that we’d never written a sitcom before; we 
didn’t know what the rules of the sitcom were. Again that word rules. So we 
wrote shows that we thought were funny, and as it turned out, those shows had 
many shorter scenes, more cinematic-like. And we found a way to do that in a 
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three-camera live-audience format. Up until then, shows like All in the Family 
or Sanford and Son had six scenes basically: three scenes, an act break, and then 
three more scenes. And most of it took place in the house. People would come 
into the living room with a story: “You won’t believe what just happened to me 
out there! I got hit by a truck, and blah blah blah.” We started to think about 
showing it. And that led to many, many more scenes. And I think today you'll see 
most sitcoms have many, many more scenes as a result. 


Can you describe the interrelationships among the Seinfeld characters? 

I think they were very, very close friends. They’re people who have known 
each other for a very long time. They love each other on a certain level, they 
need each other on a certain level, and after that many years of friendship—they 
resent each other on a certain level, as well. I think it’s a very real portrayal of the 
dysfunctional/functional dynamic of friendship. 


Julia Louis-Dreyfus, Jason Alexander, Jerry Seinfeld, and Michael Richards. NBC / 
Columbia TriStar Television / Photofest © NBC / Columbia TriStar Television. Photog- 
rapher: Wren Maloney 
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Why do you think narcissism is so funny? 

Narcissism is one of the many characteristics that might be funny if executed 
well. No particular characteristic is inherently funny unless it’s carried out in a 
humorous way. The same characteristic, say narcissism, could be executed in a 
way that would make you weep. It really depends on your approach to it, which 
is true about all subject matter. 


Tell me something about Larry David. You’ve obviously had plenty of 
chances to observe him writing. 

Absolutely. Hours and hours and hours; we also wrote together on Fridays, 
so I watched him write, and I sat with him when he wrote, and we wrote to- 
gether. I’ve experienced almost every permutation of that scenario. He has a yel- 
low pad, and he just scrawls and scrawls across that pad. When he’s writing, it’s 
like a mad-genius type of thing in a movie, like a Mozart or a Beethoven seized 
with a symphony. He’s just gotta get it down on paper. That’s how he writes. 


What would you say is the essence of his genius? 

The essence of Larry David’s genius is he has a completely unique perspec- 
tive on life, which might qualify him as genius and brilliant. These words are 
obviously bandied about a lot now, and because of it, their meaning becomes 
very diluted. But he’s somebody I really believe falls into that category. He just 
sees things that nobody else sees. He just thinks about things that nobody else 
thinks about. And then when he verbalized it, he suddenly realized he had 
tapped into this deep reservoir inside of everybody. That’s a powerful thing. He 
communicates on a very primal, visceral level, tapping into the darkest recesses 
of our consciousness. And not on purpose, not that he’s calculated about it—it 
just is who he is. And that’s part of the mystery of it. His thoughts resonate 
with people. And you can’t predict that. This goes back to the rules—you can’t 
predict a Larry David or a Seinfeld. The predictions that would come out of 
what had previously existed would never lead you to them. So that’s what’s cool 
about it. You don’t know what’s going to happen next, so your rule is going to 
be rendered moot by the next person, by the next Sam Kinison or Richard Pryor 
or George Carlin or Lenny Bruce or whoever it is. 


Do you have any favorite anecdotes about Larry? 

I think my favorite is a very Larry David anecdote that to me illustrates who 
he is and why he’s such a unique American original. We were on Wednesday 
nights at 9:30 for a couple of years, and NBC decided they wanted to move us 
to Thursday night, the powerhouse night, after Cheers. They went to Larry and 
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presented this to him, and he said, “Anybody who doesn’t watch us on Wednes- 
day night can go fuck themselves.” And he refused to allow the show to move to 
Thursday night. And Jerry and all the other producers and all the Castle Rock 
people just inveigled him finally to relent. And of course, it moved to Thursday 
nights and became the massive hit that it became. 


Did you witness Larry and Jerry’s process together? 

I did witness that on occasion as well, sure. And sometimes they would act 
it out and read it as they were writing it. But I think what was cool about that 
show was there was very little that separated working from our normal mode of 
hanging out and just being funny and just riffing. There was a certain focus to it 
when it was work, but it was pretty much the same process as life. And I think 
that was reflected in the show. 


Writer Peter Mehlman said you used to argue with Larry. You’d have shout- 
ing matches? 

[Laughs] My memory is not of us really shouting at each other so much but 
often us shouting at somebody else. And particularly back then—much more so 
back then, I would say—we were very volatile Brooklyn guys who didn’t really 
know how to channel our emotions, and we definitely had temper tantrums occa- 
sionally. I know Larry has—and I’m érying to—grow up. So we’re doing our best. 


Who would you yell at? 
Mainly at God, I would say. [Laughs] 


I’ve also heard that you used to hang out at Jerry’s Deli after the show. Do 
you have any particular memories from there? 

I remember Andy Kaufman working as a busboy there. The only moments 
I really remember vividly are racing with Jerry from Jerry’s up Laurel Canyon 
to Mulholland and losing virtually every single time. I had a Saab, and he had a 
Porsche. He’d give me a head start, and I’d see him coming up in my rearview 
mirror. He always passed me at Mulholland. 


What do you feel distinguishes the Seinfeld episodes you wrote? 

I was encouraged to use my own voice within the Seznfeld characters. So 
although mine are totally Seinfeld episodes, they may go to darker places, and 
there may be a little bit more reliance on, say, Kramer in some of them. I killed 
Jerry in an episode, you know. I was looking for ways to experiment with the 
form, and they very much encouraged me to do that. I think that’s what probably 
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distinguishes my episodes especially because I’m mainly there at the early part 
of the formation of this. 


And of the ones you wrote, which do you think best defines the series? 

I think “The Outing” [S4E17] is like that. That was the season we won the 
Emmy for best show, and there were just a lot of great shows from it. Another 
of my favorites, “The Bubble Boy” [S4E7], is also from it. Larry and I wrote 
that together. And I think the greatest moment of the show might be in “The 
Contest” [S4E11],' with Kramer storming into Jerry’s apartment with his cash 
and slamming it on the counter and saying, “I’m out.” That’s the one that pops 
into my head. 


I was going to ask you about “The Outing.” Do you remember where the 
idea for it came from? 

There were always these weird rumors about Jerry that were silly, and he was 
very good humored about them. And we’d talk about how Abbott and Costello 
slept in the same bedroom with the door closed, and we don’t know what was 
going on there—we’d just have fun with that subject. And then I thought, “What 
if Jerry and George were mistaken for a gay couple, and what level of media 
would that attract?” and all that stuff. And we talked about it a lot for a while, 
as we had “The Contest.” Both of those episodes were sort of bandied about 
the season before, even. And no one was quite ready to do them, for a variety 
of reasons. In the case of “The Outing,” the question was, “How do you glean 
humor from this without being offensive? Is there a way to do this?” And I re- 
member being in the room with them, but I don’t remember if this was already 
in the script once or if we were just talking about it then—but I think it was Jerry 
or Larry who said it—the phrase “not that there’s anything wrong with it” came 
up at that moment. And it seemed like, “You know what? If you could just keep 
repeating that, almost like a joke mantra, that might allow you to do whatever 
you needed to do in the episode.” And indeed, that was liberating, that was the 
key that unlocked the door to that particular episode. As “master of my domain” 
was the key that unlocked the door to “The Contest.” 


Why do you think one of the earliest episodes, “The Chinese Restaurant” 
[S2E11], is considered such a classic? 

If I recall correctly, that’s the episode where we had a big discussion about 
the fact that we needed a story. We thought, “We can’t just have them waiting 
for a table the whole twenty-two minutes.” And of course, we could have; it 
would’ve been great—but it was like the line in the sand had been drawn, and the 
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network was insistent on some kind of story. And we finally put a clock on that 
episode, but it’s still a pretty minor part of the story. In essence, the story still 
is the three of them waiting for a table. And so what you have there in a three- 
camera sitcom is a naturalistic show that’s more like a one-camera type—almost 
like a Paddy Chayefsky short or something—about three people waiting to get a 
table at a Chinese restaurant. And it was an incredibly fresh idea at that moment; 
there was nothing being done like that. Everything was heavily plotted, heavily 
contrived, very moralistic at the end, very broad humor—and here was this very 
finely wrought short story about waiting for a table at a restaurant. 


Tell me about “The Marine Biologist” [S5E14]. 

First of all, that was a great episode. But what really made it is the two sto- 
ries merged in a beautifully poetic way. I mean, Kramer hitting the golf balls, 
and George then telling that salty tale. There’s something very inspiring about 
George’s speech—even the way he pulls out the golf ball with a kind of a flour- 
ish to show it off. There’s just something very transcendent about that moment. 
And that happens sometimes; everything just merges together so beautifully you 
don’t have to force anything. It’s a very organic kind of process, and you just 
bow to that; you just acknowledge that. 


Was his speech planned from the beginning? 

I don’t think it was. But it depends how you define the beginning. There are 
a lot of beginnings in things like this. Sometimes ideas kind of bounce around 
for months, if not seasons, before someone figures out a way to execute them. 


“The Bubble Boy” is another classic. What inspired the idea for it? 

Like with “Marine Biologist’—and which is often the case—a series of 
disparate elements was being bandied about: How can those elements merge 
together into a story? One of the writers, Bill Masters, was telling a story about 
playing Trivial Pursuit, and he was making some point in it. And he mentioned 
that there was a typo on the card, and so instead of saying moors, it said moops. 
And everybody went, “Wait, forget about the other part—that’s the story, that’s 
a funny story!” And then it became, “OK, how does this moops thing happen?” 
And I had been playing around with the idea of a bubble boy. Somehow, a 
bubble boy. I just liked that image in a comedy; it seemed interesting to me. And 
the story of the autograph Jerry wants back and can’t get back—so suddenly 
there are a lot of elements, and you start to see a flow to it—and suddenly these 
pieces start falling together. And it’s again this process that leads to a coherent 
story in some way. 
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It must be so satisfying when you get to that point. 

It’s fantastic, yes. I think everybody would agree that to have this job is to be 
very lucky, to get paid for your thoughts and to be able to have that kind of a 
resolution that’s so exhilarating. Yes, that’s the part of the experience that should 
be savored because it’s an incredible, special thing. 


Did you ever think the show went too far, as in poor taste? 

Oh my God, no. Never. And as I indicated before, I think the key to some- 
thing being funny is not so much the subject matter; we’ve proved both on 
Seinfeld and Curb that virtually any subject matter can be funny if you find the 
right angle. It’s all about your way in. 


In your opinion, did the show have any weaknesses? 

I wouldn’t say it was a weakness, but I felt it was a limitation—and that was 
the form itself. As it turned out, it was a great show, and it worked in that format, 
but I think a lot of the ideas were somewhat inhibited by the form. It had to be 
done in front of a live audience, although increasingly, as time went on, a lot of 
it was not done in front of a live audience. And I would love to have seen a one- 
camera version of Seinfeld. I think that vibe—which is more evident in a show 
like Curb and other shows subsequently—would have been a cool thing for 
Seinfeld, too. The year we were able to have the Seinfeld cast on Curb was one 
of the most thrilling things for me because it was great to be able to revisit those 
characters in this much more modern, more three-dimensional context. Seeing 
them as themselves versus their personas and how they played off of that with 
the awareness of the camera that they weren’t allowed to have on the show—it 
was like exploring Se¢nfeld on another level. 


Can you comment on Seinfeld’s place in TV history? 

The Yale professor Harold Bloom has a book called The Anxiety of Influence, 
which talks about how all writers are sort of made anxious by the presence of 
Shakespeare hovering over them. And I think that’s how Seinfeld is: It’s like it’s 
the anxiety of influence in that it’s very hard to reach the level of writing and 
performing that Secnfeld reached. It’s a very, very singular show. It’s not the only 
show that’s done it, but it’s a very, very singular example. And I think in that 
way, it’s had an impact. People have tried to copy it, and certainly people have 
been derivative of it, but the difference is very clear between it and its imitators. 

And I think for executives to a large degree, it was not a good role model be- 
cause it did break so many rules. And it meant that things could be out of control 
and succeed but still be out of their control. And I don’t think that was a message 
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BEHIND THE SCENES 


Seinfeld 


Steve Skrovan (Writer/Program Consultant): My favorite memory from 
Seinfeld was hanging out with the other three guys who were hired at the 
same time as me: Bob Shaw, Jon Hayman, and Bill Masters. The three of us 
hung out in this one room and just spent all day telling each other stories. 

So one day | come into work wearing a Brazilian soccer shirt my sister- 
in-law had given me as a gift. It was black and red and had a square neck 
with a collar. | walk into Larry's office to ask him something, and the first 
thing he says is, “Hey, what about that shirt?” And | say, “What about it?” 
He says, “Has Jerry seen that?” “No, | don’t think he’s in yet.” “Better not 
let Jerry see that shirt.” “What's wrong with it?” “It’s a weird shirt.” 

| told the other writers about that exchange and how Larry is sure Jerry 
will make some snide comment about my shirt. So we made five-dollar 
bets on how long it would take for Jerry to say something. And we just 
waited for him to come into our room. He comes in, and Bill starts a stop- 
watch, so there's this whole other thing going on among us, as the clock 
ticks down, that Jerry doesn’t know about. And if he doesn’t mention the 
shirt within three minutes, | win the bet. A minute goes by, and he doesn’t 
even look at me. A minute and a half goes by; he may have glanced around 
but doesn’t say anything. He’s about to leave maybe, and somebody else 
says something to keep him in the room talking. 

I’m getting cocky, and so | say something, just to make sure Jerry looks 
at me. He looks at me and responds. It’s 2:45, he’s heading out the door, 
and | actually get up and make myself visible to him. He’s walking out the 
door, and he turns around—and at the 2:55 mark, he looks at me and says, 
“So what's goin’ on with that shirt?” And we all explode in laughter, to the 
point where Jerry’s startled, and he jumps back. He was like, “Whoa!” And 
then we filled him in on the backstory about all the bets on how long it 
would take him to mention my square-necked soccer shirt. 

We thought of using an idea like that in a script, and it didn’t go. But 
a few years later, Larry told that story to Charlie Rose on Charlie’s show, 
probably in response to a question like, “What was it like behind the 
scenes?” | always wondered if “The Puffy Shirt” episode [S5E2] came out 
of Larry’s remembering that story. 

What | remember about “The Contest” is that we had a bunch of ideas 
we wanted to pitch to Larry, and it was hard to get his attention because 
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he was so busy. He was helping direct on floor, he was writing, he was 
doing everything. So we suggested having dinner with him at the Daily 
Grill in Studio City. And at dinner we pitched a bunch of ideas, probably 
all of which he didn’t care for. And as | recall, Bob Shaw had some idea 
about masturbation. And Larry says, “I’m already doing that show. | want 
George’s mother to catch him masturbating.” And this is very, very edgy 
for 1992; this is coming off the Cosby era of television. As far as | know, 
masturbation had never been dealt with in a sitcom. But that was Larry, 
always looking for the thing he hadn’t seen before. 

The bet is not a unique structure of a show; a lot of television episodes 
involve people betting and some sort of contest. What made this unique 
was this was a contest about masturbation. And the ingenious thing Larry 
did was that he never mentioned the word masturbation. He came up with 
that brilliant euphemism master of your domain. 


Bill Masters (Writer/Program Consultant): Larry came in and said he’s doing 
an episode about a contest, and he needs an Elaine story. We all said, “Why 
can’t she be in the contest, too?” And he said, “Girls don’t do that.” We 
said, “Yes, they do, and it’s funny.” He goes, “Who would women fantasize 
about?” And Skrovan said, “JFK Jr.” And Larry starts laughing just at that 
because JFK Jr. is a New York persona. He just loved that idea. So he gave 
up the idea of having an Elaine story, and he put her in with “The Contest.” 

[One day] Skrovan and | were going into Larry’s office to pitch an idea 
for a show, and his assistant said, “Larry is sick as a dog.” So we say, “OK, 
we'll pitch it when he comes back.” She says, “No, no, he wants you to 
come over to his house and pitch it.” And we didn’t want to go up to a sick 
guy, you know—but she says we have to do it. 

When you pitch an idea, especially when it’s you and another writer, 
and it’s a comedy—you’ve worked out different things like, “I’m gonna say 
this, and then you’re gonna come in with this punch line, and it’s gonna be 
really funny!” And since we're former stand-ups, we're gonna go in there 
and just blow Larry away. We started pitching this idea, and in the middle 
of it, Larry got up, went into the bathroom next to the room we were in, 
and we could hear him vomiting. 

And | said to Skrovan, “So—how do you think it’s goin’?” And Skrovan 
started laughing. Larry comes out, and he’s all apologetic: “I’m really sorry, 
I’m really sorry.” Skrovan tells him what just happened, and he starts laugh- 
ing and says, “That's really good, that’s really good!” And we say, “You 
mean the story idea?” And he says, “No, no, that’s shit. We're not gonna 
do that story—but we're gonna do this.” 
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And then he wrote that into the pilot episode where Jerry and George 
are pitching to the head of NBC, and the guy has food poisoning [“The 
Shoes,” S4E16]. And that to me was the perfect Seinfeld moment because 
the show was so great at taking real things and making them happen to the 
characters in a realistic way. 

“The Pick” [S4E13] is the episode where Kramer takes a picture of 
Elaine for her Christmas card and her nipple is showing. A guy came in to 
pitch that, and he showed us the picture, and it was a picture of a man ina 
bathrobe totally naked underneath. He’s next to the Christmas tree, and his 
legs are open, and you can see everything. And kids are opening up gifts. 
And obviously the person who took the picture didn’t see everything until 
it came back from the Fotomat, and then they said, “Oh my God. Look!” 

It doesn’t matter to Larry what the guy’s idea for the story is. What 
Larry wants is that moment. So he has to work to figure out who that 
person is. And then he comes up with Elaine’s nipple, which Kramer's 
responsible for, and the intricacies of that take so much time, plus at the 
same time, it has to work into the year-long story line of George and Jerry 
trying to write a show: George is starting a relationship with a woman 
from NBC, whom he’s later going to kill with the envelopes; her father is 
a closet homosexual who has letters from John Cheever that get burned 


in the fire. All these things that happen are so intricate and complicated, 
and they have to be woven in. If you had a regular TV show, the next 
week’s episode could be a stand-alone show about your characters—the 
cliché is, “Jerry has jury duty.” You can just plug that in, and it'll give you 
a week where you don’t have to work as hard on all the other stuff. But 
you couldn’t do that on Seinfeld. 


Peter MehIman (Writer/Producer): | would say the best kind of moments 
were just sitting around, talking stuff. Like when | walked into Larry and 
Jerry's office the morning after spending my first night in my new house, 
and | said, “I don’t see how | could ever get married. | love this house so 
much. How could I share it?” Larry says, “That’s why the key to a good 
marriage is having a huge house.” And Jerry says, “Nah—they find ya.” 
My first year on Seinfeld, there was a lot of nervousness among some 
of the other writers they hired. And out of nervousness, people would say 
stupid things, and Larry would never forget. [Laughs] Since Larry was re- 
writing all these scripts from A to Z, he felt he should have half-credit on 
them. He’d never been on a sitcom before, so he didn’t know that kind of 
work is supposedly part of your job. But one of the other writers got very 
angry that Larry was going to do that. And the funny thing is, | didn’t know 
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what | was doing, either—and | told Larry, “Oh, you should get half. Why 
shouldn't you get credit if you’re writing the whole thing!” 

| think the other guy was penny-wise, pound-foolish at that point be- 
cause he was gone. And in fact, none of the other writers who thought they 
knew so much and talked too much got rehired. So at that point | decided 
my motto should be, “Shut up and learn.” And | think that’s a good way of 
approaching anything new: Just shut up and learn. 

One day | was at my health club talking to a friend, and this girl walked 
by with ample breasts. And | happened to look at her, and my friend said, 
“Oh God, come on, they’re fake.” And at first, | was just thinking that 
would make a great little moment in a show; the characters could have that 
little run of dialogue and then go back to whatever the discussion was. But 
| suddenly realized that it could be a whole story line—trying to find out if 
they are or they’re not. And that became “The Implant” [S4E19]. 

Part of it is not so much achieving the final product; it’s how things led 
up to it. When | wrote “The Implant,” | had a bunch of really disparate 
funny scenes, not even story lines—just four or five scenes that always 
seemed like they’d be really funny. And somehow, | managed to squish 
them all together into four stories. And I said, “Wow. I’ve nailed it! There’s 
no stopping me now.” It never worked again. The process never worked 
the same way twice. 

“The Hamptons” [S5E20] was inspired by the summer I’d shared a 
house in the Hamptons with a friend, and his girlfriend went topless in 
front of everybody. And | just remembered thinking, “God, all that work 
he'd put in to get there—and then she just gives it to the rest of us for free!” 
That probably occurred in 1984, so it was nine years later that | happened 
to think, “Oh, that could be a good episode.” 

In this episode, Larry came up with the idea of George coming out of 
the pool just before Jerry’s girlfriend sees him naked. He said to me, “And 
the pool is cold.” And | said, “Oh, you mean like shrinkage?” And he goes, 
“Yeah. Use that word a lot.” 


they were all that thrilled with! It was a very subversive show; it kind of came out 
like a weed through the cracks in the sidewalk, and people found it on their own 
and responded to it very, very authentically. And at that time everything was very 
manipulated to elicit a certain response, and here was something that didn’t fit 
any of those boundaries. 


Along those lines, I’d like your perspective on how sitcom writing itself 
has evolved. 
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I think there are a lot of different schools of sitcom writing, and they’re all 
fascinating to me. You have Norman Lear, who turned sitcoms into these hilari- 
ous political polemics, and that was unprecedented at the time. You look at All 
in the Family or Maude or Good Times or any of those shows—they’ll blow your 
mind with the subject matter they’re dealing with. Incredible. 

You also have the Jim Brooks strain with Mary Tyler Moore. Suddenly people 
weren’t doing so much the setup and punch line; they were conversing in a 
funny way and getting big laughs in front of an audience. And the Jim Brooks 
line includes Jim Burrows as a very seminal director of that style of humor, 
which leads to Friends and things like that also. There’s also the hook-laden sit- 
com like Get Smart, which is a kind ofa concept comedy. That was very popular 
for a while, and every now and then, a new one comes along that’s based very 
heavily on concept that winds up hooking the audience for a while. 

There’s also another and very important one, and maybe the one that con- 
nects most to Se¢nfeld—and that’s the autobiographical one. And maybe that 
starts with Jack Benny or George Burns and works through Lucy and comes out 
through the sophistication of The Dick Van Dyke Show, written and created by 
Carl Reiner—who’s obviously an influence on Jim Brooks and those shows. So 
that strain or thread of the real person speaking to you, the audience, is also a 
very rich thread that had its influences on Seinfeld as well. 


What do you feel is the most rewarding aspect of your TV writing? 

The most rewarding was when it worked, when you had a script that was 
produced, and it did great; it killed. If you have a live audience, you want the 
live audience to go crazy. And when they did, that was a great feeling. The other 
side to that is there was a lot of pressure and anxiety leading up to it. It didn’t 
just come; it’s something you had to constantly excavate your soul to get to and 
then pray that someone else agreed. And there was a lot of pressure with that. 


As a sitcom writer, were you always confident that you could write funny? 
It sounds like you weren’t. 
No, not at all. Not ever. Not from one day to the next. 


Have you ever really been stuck? 

I have. Seinfeld was a show that had a tremendous amount of pressure and 
rigor, and trying to come up with a story was a challenge sometimes, absolutely. 
But everything I’ve ever worked on, if I’m doing it right, is hard. You know, it 
shouldn’t come that easily. Sometimes it does, and that’s great, and you just ac- 
cept that. But sometimes it’s very hard, very frustrating. 
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How do you break through writer’s block? 

I think it’s a natural part of the process; you just have to stay with it. You have 
to keep putting stuff down on paper; you have to keep doing exactly what you’ve 
been doing. Just like ifa batter has a slump, he pretty much has to work through 
the slump. And sometimes you come out the other side much better for it. 


And how do feel when you’re in the zone, writing most creatively? 

When you’re in the zone, you’re not thinking or feeling. You just are in the 
zone. And that’s not really of the earth. It’s like you’re somewhere else; you’re 
there, not here. So any feelings you might describe aren’t really relevant until 
you come out of it. 


How does being a comedy writer inform your view of the world? 
I think it’s the other way around in some way; I think my view of the world is 
what led me to be a comedy writer. 


And how would you characterize your view of the world? 
Skeptical. Bleak. Scary. Overwhelming. Crazy. Absurd. 


Larry, what do you consider the best work of your career? 

Wow. I’m very proud of my writing on Seinfeld. ’'m very proud of my direct- 
ing of Curb. I’m very proud of Borat and Bruno and Religulous. Pm super happy 
with all those. You could always look at everything and wish you could do it all 
over again, but those came out pretty good. 


And what do you want people to take away from your work these days? 

I just want people to be excited and to have their minds blown by whatever I 
do. I try to make something that’s gonna change everything—and see how close 
I get. 


NOTE 


1. Written by Larry David. The characters make a bet to see who can go the longest 


without masturbating. 


DAVID LEE 


avid Lee is a multiple Emmy Award-winning writer/producer/director 
who broke into the business writing for The Feffersons. He went on to 
cocreate the series Wings, Encore! Encore!, and the long-running hit Fraser. He 
learned of his Peabody Award for Frasier on a day that was particularly memo- 
rable: Within an hour of seeing his name in lights on a sign in Times Square 
congratulating him, a friend arranged for him to meet and chat with artist Roy 
Lichtenstein in his studio while he was painting. Of the experience David says, 
“It was one of those days that you sort of pinch yourself. I had to take to my 
fainting couch afterwards!” 
The common denominator of all David’s shows is his commitment to quality. 
The philosophy that drove him? “However good you think it is, you can always 
make it better.” 


David, Ill start by asking what your background was for this field. 

I never took a writing class, but I knew I wanted to be in show business from a 
very young age. When I was ten, an adult cousin took me to see the national tour 
of My Fair Lady at the Biltmore Theatre in downtown LA. And I have such a clear, 
vivid memory of sitting in the audience, watching this thing that was like nothing 
I had ever seen before, and having the thought, “I want to do that.” I guess that’s 
what’s called being bitten. So that’s what I pursued. In college, I majored in music 
and theater, and my earliest job was with a theater company in Iowa. 


And how did you first get together with Peter Casey, your collaborator? 
Way back in the olden days, TV shows would send the scripts out at night to 
a company that typed and mimeographed them and then delivered them back to 
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the studio in the morning. Peter and I met when we worked for a company like 
that; I was a proofreader and delivery person, and he was a typist. 

My star as an actor was not rising particularly fast—or at all—and we were 
chatting one day, and he told me he wanted to get into TV writing. And I went, 
“Wow.” And he asked if I’d ever thought of doing that, since I had a background 
with actors and that sort of stuff. I said, “Well, I'll give it a shot. Do you want to 
try writing something?” So we just gave it a shot. We started writing hour-long 
cop dramas, and then at some point, somebody said, “You guys are pretty funny. 
You should try writing a half-hour.” But we struggled for three and a half years, 
writing a lot of spec scripts with a lot of frustration before things finally started 
breaking loose for us. I think we wrote eleven spec scripts. 


And what was your first break? 

We wrote a Barney Miller, and our agent sent it to Barney Miller, and they 
hated it, which is not uncommon because usually the show you send your spec 
script to rejects it because they know the show so well that they immediately 
see all the errors. So then our agent sent it to Rhoda, and the Rhoda people 
liked it and called us in, and we had a pitch session. When we left, we went, 
“Oh boy, we’re on our way, we’re on our way!”—and almost before we got back 
to our apartment, the news came down that Rhoda had been canceled, so we 
were just suicidal. 

And then our agent said, “I got another call, and I sent your script over to 
The Jeffersons. They liked it, and they want you to come in for a story-pitch 
meeting.” So we got some ideas together and went over, and they liked one of 
our ideas and hired us to write it. So that was how we finally made our first sale 
in sitcom writing. And when we wrote that, we thought, ““We’re on our way”— 
and that was the end of the season, so it was several months before they were 
hearing pitches again. And that was sort of the nadir of my existence because I'd 
written a T'V script, it had been made, it was on the air—and I had to go back to 
my then-part-time job at a catering company! But the next season rolled around, 
and they asked us if we wanted to write another one, so we did. And then they 
asked if we wanted to be on staff, and we said, “We don’t know what that is, but 
I guess so.” So we became uncredited staff writers on The Jeffersons. And then 
they asked us if we wanted to be story editors so we’d actually get screen credit, 
and we said, “We don’t know what that is, but sure, let’s do that.” 


How would you characterize the tone of the Feffersons room? 
It was very casual, very free for all; it was run by Michael Moye and Ron 
Leavitt, who would go on to create Married with Children. There was a raucous- 
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ness to it, and it was fun. We had a great time. They were very supportive, and it 
was very funny, but there were a lot of pencils thrown into the acoustical ceiling. 


Why do writers do that? Because they’re bored? 

Yep. It’s something to do while you’re sitting around for hours and hours. 
See, you have to know that a writers’ room is a lot of sitting around. Hour 
after hour after hour. And so certain kinds of writers put the baseball cap on 
backwards and toss pencils into the acoustical ceiling and then go play teenage 
basketball over in the corner or a game of foosball out in the hallway, just to oc- 
cupy their mind. People say, “It frees my mind so I can think of something else.” 
But I believe the sort of activity like playing little games in a writers’ room is just 
messing around. 

The Jeffersons was a good place to get an education and learn how to do the 
day-by-day stuff, and it gave me several years of employment when I was first 
starting out. But it was also one of those shows where you went home at six 
o’clock every night, no matter what shape the script was in. Which meant I had 
quite a shock when I got to Cheers, and we went down and saw a run-through 
and they said, “OK, I guess we’re gonna order dinner tonight.” I went, “What?” 
“Yeah, we’re gonna order dinner and stay and rewrite the script.” So I kept 
checking my watch, and it was getting to be ten, eleven, twelve at night, and 
we’re still only on page 30, and I’m going, “Wow, it’s now two, three in the morn- 
ing, and we're still here?” And they said, “Yeah, this is what we do.” So on that 
show, I learned that, no matter how good you think it is, you can always make it 
better. And most of the time that meant staying long hours. 


And then why did you leave The fFeffersons? 

After being there for four years or so, Peter and I felt we needed to try to move 

on with our career. At the time, Family Ties was very popular, and we shared the 
same agent with its creator, Gary David Goldberg. So the agent sent Gary a Jef- 
Jersons episode that Peter and I had written. It was a perfectly good episode, and 
he refused to read it. He said he couldn’t tell how good somebody wrote from 
a Jeffersons script. And our agent said, “This is going to be a problem because, 
from a writing standpoint, The Jeffersons wasn’t considered a good script to take 
out into the marketplace.” 

About the same time, Cheers came on the air. After meeting Glen and Les 
Charles at a TV conference, I told Peter we need to write a spec Cheers because 
nobody’s gonna read our Jeffersons script. And maybe the pivotal change in my 
life was writing that spec script because Glen and Les liked it, and that got us an 
opportunity to pitch for their show. 
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How did you come up with the premise for the first Cheers script you sold? 

I recall going in to pitch ideas to Glen and Les Charles, and we sat in their 
office—and we could not come up with a story! I mean, this was gonna be our 
big chance to write for Cheers, and we couldn’t come up with an idea. Produc- 
tion was over, and the guys were already on vacation and were really looking not 
to be doing this anymore—but they were graciously taking this meeting with us. 
And after the first day, they said, “Well, come back. Let’s try it again tomorrow.” 
And I can’t remember exactly, but we may not have found the story even that 
next day. And then we went back a third day. But the answer to your question of 
“How did we come up with the story?” is we sat in a room for two or three days 
and worked really hard and thought about it with Glen and Les Charles until we 
came up with something! [Laughs] 


How much were you involved in the genesis of Lilith’s character? 

She was in a script that Cheri Eichen and Bill Steinkellner wrote. We were 
introducing a character who we thought would be a new love interest for Frasier, 
played by Jennifer Tilly. She was just gorgeous but a little bit ditsy. Her name 
was Candhi with an h, like Gandhi. And the character turned out about as funny 
as that joke! [Laughs] We began the episode with Frasier coming in from a bad 
date with another psychiatrist, and the gang was going to tell him he needed 
to date someone who was the exact opposite of him. So then he’d date this 
bombshell woman instead of another psychiatrist. We hired Bebe Neuwirth to 
play this part that we named Lilith, and it was only a one-page scene where they 
were coming in from a date, bickering at each other at the bar before she took 
off. And it scored so well, and Bebe was so hilarious, that we thought, “That’s 
the relationship to follow—forget about the Jennifer Tilly character.” 

So we wrote another episode that featured Lilith and abandoned the whole 
idea of Frasier having this other girlfriend. And Bebe came out and did it, and 
she scored again. I just remember the main scene from it where they went ona 
talk show together, and Lilith was coming on to Frasier on camera. It was hilari- 
ous. And when you see the glimmer of gold, follow it. When Bebe Neuwirth is 
giving you gold, don’t say, “Yeah, but we’re gonna follow Jennifer Tilly.” You’d 
be surprised how many writers dig in their heels and do that. 


How would you sum up your experience on Cheers? 
I enjoyed working on Cheers. It was wildly difficult, it required writers who 
wrote at the top of their game, and Glen and Les Charles demanded the best 
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Kelsey Grammer and Bebe Neuwirth. NBC / Photofest © NBC 


of us. But it was a hard, high-pressure job, and a lot was expected of us, and at 
times I wasn’t sure that I could deliver. So it was highly stressful. Stressful but 
fun at the same time, if there is such a thing. 


You and Peter created Wings with a third partner, David Angell. How did 
you come to collaborate with him? 

David Angell was already at Cheers when we got there. Three or four years 
into the show, he approached us and said, “Listen, I think it’s time that I do my 
own series, but I don’t want to do it by myself. You guys and I seem to get along 
well, and we’re able to come up with stuff. Do you want to form a production 
company?” And we said, “Sure, why not?” 
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Where did the idea of building a series around Frasier come from? 

Kelsey Grammer knew Cheers was ending, and he came to us and asked us 
to develop a series for him. And because he’s such a brilliant actor and a skilled 
comedian, we thought, “Why not?” 


Please share some of the thoughts that went into the show’s creation. 

We had this idea of a Malcolm Forbes-type character, sort of a wild, rich 
industrialist who rode around on a motorcycle. And he got in a motorcycle acci- 
dent and became a paraplegic and had to have people help him. So this guy who 
had never been dependent on anyone in his life suddenly has to be dependent 
on others for everything. The main relationship was going to be between him 
and his home health care worker—which obviously surfaced in the show we 
ended up doing. Paramount hated it, but they were also supportive of us and 
said, “If that’s what you guys wanna do.” Then when Cheers ended and the idea 
was floated that maybe Frasier should be spun off, they said, “Are you guys sure 
you don’t want to do this?” And we resisted the idea of a spin-off because we 
wanted to do something new and different. And finally, a guy named John Pike 
who was the head of Paramount Television at the time really prevailed upon us 
to see the wisdom of developing a series based on Frasier. And God bless him! 
[Laughs] Because I think that other series may probably not have stayed on the 
air for eleven seasons. 


There’s not much comedy in paraplegia. 

Well, you never know—it was about someone’s struggle. And I think you can 
get comedy out of that. I mean, it would have been dark. 

But at first, we were going to set it in just the radio station with interesting 
characters, and he was going to be a radio psychologist. But the more we worked 
on it, the more it started to feel like WKRP in Cincinnati. 

Around that time, my father had had a stroke, and I was talking to my part- 
ners about the amount of care he was needing. And we started thinking, “What 
if something like that were going on at home for Frasier?” so we could get away 
from the radio station a little bit. What if Frasier had a dad, and he was somehow 
suddenly responsible for taking care of him? You can sort of hear the ripples of 
the themes from our original idea for the show. 

And my partner Peter’s father had been a cop in San Francisco, and we said, 
“What if Frasier’s dad is a cop, and what if he got injured in action, and all of a 
sudden Frasier had to take him in?” And then we thought, “Oh, and he could 
have a home health care worker.” So yet another ripple from that other show. 
And about that time, the assistant casting director, Sheila Guthrey, came in with 
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a picture and said, “I don’t know what you guys are thinking of for the new 
series, but if you need somebody who looks like a brother to Kelsey, you should 
look at this guy.” And she held up a picture of David Hyde Pierce. And we went, 
“Oh yeah, it’s an interesting likeness, but what has he done?” So she sent over 
an episode of The Powers That Be that David had done and we went, “We want 
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to work with this guy!” And then we went, “Oh wait, we just did a series with 
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brothers in it.” And then we went, “No, we really wanna work with this guy! 
And so we added Frasier’s brother to it. 


You’re proud of Frasier being atypical among sitcoms. In what ways did you 
try to make it different? 

Wings was a case of the three of us being tentative and not wanting to stray 
too far afield from the Cheers model. So this time we thought, “Oh, what the hell. 
Let’s reexamine everything.” And we didn’t want to be different just to be differ- 
ent; we all agreed that that’s a path a lot of people take, and I think it’s a fool’s 
path. But to reexamine every convention in the sitcom and if it’s something that 
serves you and you can do it well, then you can hold onto it. But if the answer to 
why you’re doing any particular convention is, “That’s the way it’s always been 
done,” then you really need to think about getting rid of it. So we used that ap- 
proach to a lot of the elements that went into it. 

At the time, the trend in sitcoms was to make scenes shorter and shorter 
and shorter; we always joked and called it “short-attention-span theater,” 
where you zoom in for a scene and you get one or two jokes, and then there’s 
a quick lick of saxophone, and then you’re off to the next scene for the next 
joke. And for our purposes, that didn’t serve us very well because we prided 
ourselves on being good storytellers and subtle storytellers at times and also 
unconventional storytellers at times; we’d want to do farces in the tradition of 
Feydeau or dramatic episodes—and you can’t do those in sound-bite scenes. 
So we decided one of the goals for Frasier would be to write the longest scenes 
we possibly could. And basically, that was something we always adhered to 
during the show’s eleven years. Of course, sometimes there’d be short scenes, 
or we’d just pop in for a joke or something, but we always let the story we 
wanted to tell dictate the form that it took. And with an emphasis on trying to 
make the scenes as long as possible. 

Another thing we considered was, “Why do you need music?” And I could 
be wrong because I haven’t followed what’s happening lately, but I think to this 
day Frasier remains the only sitcom that doesn’t have music between scenes. 
And then from that, the question that comes up is, “What will we put there 
instead?” And we said, “Well, we'll just put the exteriors of the buildings.” And 
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then we thought, “That’s gonna look weird without music!” And then we said, 
“Why do we need pictures of the exterior of the building? Don’t we think our 
audience is smart enough to know that, if you’re in Frasier’s living room, that 
he’s actually in a building?” And so we thought maybe we just eliminate those 
exterior establishing shots before every scene, which we did. But then the next 
question was “OK, then what do we do instead?” And someone else came up 
with the idea of doing these black cards with white writing that would tell us 
where we were or otherwise give some sort of explanation of what was going on. 

And we were sort of intrigued by this idea of the cards because part of writ- 
ing a pilot is the necessary yet sometimes really difficult exposition: explaining 
how everybody got where they are and why they’re there. So we thought, for 
instance, “Why not just put up a card that says, “The brother’ before a scene that 
introduces Niles?” That way you avoid that sort of fakety-fake dialogue where 
you go, “Well, Niles, as my brother, you should be smarter than that!” 


What did you want the relationships among the three Cranes to look like? 

The series was really designed to be about the relationship between Frasier 
and his father, and Niles was a supporting character that we were going to use 
for comedy. And very early on we saw the gold in David Hyde Pierce and the 
relationship between Niles and Frasier. And God bless him, John Mahoney did, 
too. He basically said, “I know the show was originally pitched to me as being a 
relationship comedy between father and son. But I see the gold you have here, 
and I think we all will benefit if you follow that vein.” And he was right; we all 
did benefit, including him. 


Why do people like the Frasier character when he’s so pompous and in 
many ways unlikable? 

Because ultimately, he’s a good, kind man who, most importantly, is trying his 
best to do the right thing. 


Where did the character of Eddie come from? 
The dog pound. [Laughs] No, I was joking. 


I meant, why have a dog? 

Sort of cynical. On Wings, the opening credits were to a Schubert sonata, 
which the studio hated, and we said we liked it, so they did some testing. We had 
to stand behind a glass wall and watch people turn the knobs when they liked 
something. It was basically an afternoon of pure torture to have to watch that. We 
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were talking with the testing people, and they told us there were some things that 
make the dials go up no matter how crappy the show is. “Oh, what are those?” 
They said, “A baby makes the dials go up, and a dog makes the dials go up.” And 
so when we were thinking up Frasier, we went, “You know? We’re puttin’ a dog 
in this.” To make the dials go up. So that’s why we did it. And I’m glad we did. 


Where did you get the name Maris? I’ve never heard that before. 

Maris is a dear old friend of mine. She used to complain that people would 
say just what you said, that they’d never heard that name before. But since Fra- 
sier’s been on the air, they don’t say that anymore! 


And the name Niles? That’s unusual, too. 

Iremember distinctly that David, Peter, and I were sitting in the office writing 
that character, thinking, “What should his name be?” And somebody, I don’t 
think it was me, pulled that name out of thin air. And all three of us went, “Per- 
fect!” And I don’t know why, but picking character names tends to be a highly 
irritating thing amongst writers. So when you get three guys who say, “Perfect,” 
you think, “OK, that really is perfect,” because usually you spend an hour argu- 
ing over whether that’s the right name or not. 


What specifically did you contribute to the show? 

I came up with the idea of using actual celebrity voices calling into his radio 
show. Again, that came from the idea of, “Let’s try something different.” Because 
originally, we were going to hire actors and actresses to do it, and I thought, 
“Maybe we can have some celebrities, just to give us something people can write 
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about in Entertainment Weekly! 


How soon into the show did you decide on a Daphne-Niles romance? 

They didn’t meet in the pilot, so that wasn’t even a consideration when we 
were developing the show. I think they met in the second episode; they just 
happened to cross paths. And it was nothing we had planned. But there was 
just something about the electricity between the two of them, and of course, 
they both were such gifted comedic actors that we thought, “Here’s something 
we can follow.” Again, it’s like when you see the beginning of a vein of gold, 
you'd be a fool to say, “Well, I wasn’t looking for gold; I was looking for silver,” 
and abandon it. What you need to do is start chipping away at the gold and see 
what’s there. And again, in the case of Niles and Daphne, it was a rich vein. Oh 
God, I’m beating this metaphor to death! But so be it. 
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Were you aware that, once Niles and Daphne were married, their personali- 
ties changed? 

They had to, which is also why we put that off for a long time. That was an 
ongoing discussion every season about how many times can we tease the audi- 
ence with this relationship without finally going, “OK, we’ve teased you enough. 
Here!” And we got to a certain point where we felt we’d just be embarrassed to 
tease them again and that we had to go through with this. At that point, I think 
we knew we were within sniffing distance of the end of the series, so we said, 
“Let’s just do it and see what happens.” 


A question about process: With three partners, what did your collaboration 
look like? 

Peter and I would still write our scripts together, and David would write his 
script by himself. But Cheers was so collaborative that the three of us would do 
rewrites together. It worked the same way on Frasier; the three of us wrote the 
pilot together, but when it came to writing individual episodes, David would 
write by himself. The one exception was “My Coffee with Niles” [S1E24], 
where I was busy doing something else, and Peter and David wrote that together. 


And of course, David’s death changed everything. 

Oh, it was horrible; I don’t know what else to say. The gaping maw of televi- 
sion stops chewing for no man, and so we just had to keep churning it out. And 
after a while we’d go, “OK, we’re getting through it,” and it got easier and easier. 
But his contribution was sorely missed. 


What about the writers’ room? How did you lead it? 

Well, ’m not sure who spread it, but there’s a rumor going around that 
the room was very quiet and you had to have fully formed ideas. And that just 
wasn’t true. But we didn’t run the kind of room where guys sit around with 
backwards baseball caps and throw pencils into the acoustical ceiling and 
shoot hoops over in the corner. That wasn’t our style. So the room reflected 
our style, which was, “You come in and you have intelligent discussions 
amongst really funny people.” As opposed to having a roughhouse, kind-of- 
clichéd writers’ room. But a lot of great work was done, and a lot of good times 
were had, and a lot of smart things were said; a lot of really funny things were 
said. But also, we encouraged people to be quiet and thoughtful, if that’s what 
it took to get them to the really funny stuff. 
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Generally speaking, what elements are most essential to a successful sitcom? 
Great actors, great writers, great directing, great scene design. But even as I 

say that, I realize I can probably think of examples that don’t have any of those 

things yet have been successful, so—but you’re not getting names out of me. 


Is there a common denominator that you bring to all your shows? 
There’s a sensibility to all the shows we’ve done that, no matter how good 
you think it is, you can make it better. 


What do you feel your shows have accomplished? Have they changed TV 
comedy? 

Well, clearly not—if you’ve seen what’s on the air lately. [Laughs] That’s so 
hard to say. I don’t think Wings was earth shattering because, as I said, it was a 
show that came out of guys not wanting to venture too far from the Cheers model. 
I'd like to think that Fraster will hold a spot in the annals of situation-comedy 
history as being up there with the best, which is something of an accomplish- 
ment. The one thing about Frasier that I really like—well, I like a lot of things 
about Fraster—but one thing that I find really curious is that it’s not been imi- 
tated. So I guess you can extract from that that it’s an original. And I guess that’s 
not bad for a situation comedy. 


PHIL ROSENTHAL 


hil Rosenthal is best known as the creator/writer/producer of the hit series 

Everybody Loves Raymond. In this chapter, Phil reflects on his nine years 
with a show that received sixty-one Emmy Award nominations and thirteen 
wins. He discusses his intention to create a classic sitcom with traditional values 
by emulating earlier shows that were “set on planet earth,” and he shares his 
secret ingredient to a successful writers’ room. 

Author of You’re Lucky You’re Funny: How Life Becomes a Sitcom and a self- 
proclaimed student of television, Phil has contributed his expertise on several 
documentaries. When we spoke, he was working on the “third act” of his life—a 
documentary series titled Jl! Have What Phil’s Having, which combines two of 
his favorite subjects: travel and food. 


I first want to mention that my dad wrote for The Honeymooners. | know 
you have a particular interest in the show. 

Are you kidding? It’s why I’m here! I owe your father a lot. I have to tell you, 
this was one of the formative things of my life, not just my career. This was huge 
to me. 


And you’ve said you wanted to be Art Carney? 

I felt an affinity for him. I felt like he was an underdog type of character, and I 
was skinny like him, and I could do him; even at three years old, I could do him. 
I would do the things with the arms, you know, as he prepares to write a check 
or something, right? I could do all that, and I could talk like him, and I made 
my parents laugh, and I made their friends laugh with this. And I swear I know 
every single episode by heart. 
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What in your view made The Honeymooners such a classic? 

I guess it goes without saying: It was hilarious. It was just hysterically funny 
to me. I also loved that it was very simple. It all took place in that tiny set. And 
you would notice that today, but as a child you don’t notice it. 


Show over substance. 

You got it. It’s that style-over-content issue we’re always fighting. If we’re 
writers, if we’re actors, if we’re directors, the content is the most important 
thing—and not the style. And many times, it gets blown out the other way be- 
cause, once in a while, the show with the style succeeds, and then the people in 
charge think that’s all you need. But it’s that way in every profession; the cereal 
box is more important than the cereal, you know? They’re trying to sell it; we 
gotta get it out there. It doesn’t matter what the content is if nobody’s buying it. 


Then how was Everybody Loves Raymond influenced by The Honeymooners? 

Everything I just told you had a profound influence on me because this was 
one of the benchmarks. And then I was attracted to other shows like it, shows 
that took place on planet earth, with stories that were rooted in real life and real 
characters. Now, The Honeymooners had a certain amount of exaggeration to it 
but not enough that it took me out of the believable situation. On Raymond we 
had one rule in the writers’ room, and that was, “Could this happen?” 

And The Honeymooners and the shows I tried to emulate after it—like All in 
the Family, Mary Tyler Moore, The Odd Couple, Roseanne, and The Cosby Show 
from the 1980s—had real people in real situations. And I use the word real to 
mean not actually real the way it would happen in real life all the time, but believ- 
able. Obviously, some shows are set up to be unbelievable from the get-go, and 
you accept them on those terms, and that’s fine. But the shows that purport to be 
real life and oftentimes are nothing like it—those are the shows I wouldn’t know 
how to do because the values are different. 


There’s a scene in the “Pal o’ Mine” Honeymooners episode [S1E8] when 
Ralph thinks Norton was injured. I know you find this particularly touch- 
ing, Phil. Can you elaborate on why it’s so meaningful to you? 

It was the unspoken love between [Ralph and Norton]. That was, for me, 
a gigantic moment where something beautiful was expressed between these 
two guys. We laughed with them, and we only saw that Norton bugged the hell 
out of Ralph most of the time, right? So for Ralph to acknowledge this and in 
such a touching and unexpected way—and it really came out of left field in that 
scene—I just thought it was the most beautiful thing. And sometimes that can 
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happen in the least likely places, which makes it more special. And it grounds 
them as characters; it grounds them as believable because we’re not just ha-ha 
funny all the time. 


What would be an example of an emotionally resonant scene or moment in 
Raymond? 

Off the top of my head, I can think of a moment in a farcical episode we did 
[“The Canister,” S5E19]. Marie could swear a canister was left at Debra’s house, 
and Debra swears that Marie took it back. And then one of the children brings 
the canister in after she’s told Marie off in a very strict way, so Debra was wrong. 

But now it becomes, “I can’t let her see I was wrong; I’ll never hear the end of 
it.” So the rest of the show is a farce in which we're going to try to sneak the can- 
ister back into Marie’s house. And Marie enters, and Debra thrusts the canister 
into Frank’s hands because she can’t be seen with it. So now Frank is standing 
there, and Marie says, “That’s my canister! Frank! Where did you get that? I’ve 
been looking all over for it.” 

And there’s a moment, and Frank says, “I was hiding it from you. I thought it’d 
be funny.” So we’ve seen Frank take the bullet for Debra. And Debra says to him, 
“Wow, Frank, thank you. Why did you do that?” And he goes, “I don’t know. I 
guess I didn’t want her to do that to you.” And he says, “You're like my daughter.” 


Brad Garrett, Peter Boyle, Doris Roberts, Ray Romano, and Patricia Heaton. CBS / 
Photofest © CBS 
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So in the middle of this crazy farcical thing, in the most unexpected moment, 
he confesses something he would never, ever say in just regular life. But when 
pressed, why did he save her life? Suddenly that comes out. So it makes you do 
a couple of things. First of all, I hope it touches you in an emotional way. But it 
also makes you love him in a way you didn’t two seconds before. 


Is there an art to balancing the humor with poignancy? 

I think, to do it well, there is. I think to do it so the audience doesn’t think 
that was sappy or that was unearned or that wasn’t believable. I think anybody 
can do that. But maybe there is an art to doing it in a way that you go, “Aww, that 
was sweet.” Genuine. 


Backing up a bit, what were some of the specific challenges of writing a pilot? 

It’s the hardest episode of all to write. To create a world, where none existed? 
That’s very difficult because you’re starting from nothing. So I started with a 
very good source material, which was Ray Romano’s actual life. He actually 
lived in Queens, if not Long Island; he lived with the two twin boys and the 
older daughter. And the parents lived close by, and they were bothering him, and 
that was pretty much all I had. And then I created a world and a story from that 
and used my own family to flesh out the characters because I’d never met his 
family. I just liked the situation that he was in, in real life. Plus, I had a practical 
reason for doing this: He had never acted before. He was a stand-up comedian— 
a great stand-up comedian—so why not surround him with something familiar? 
And I saw immediately that the parents living close by was a metaphor for how 
your parents are always in your life. And that he would be a man in the middle; 
he’d be a man in the middle of being a husband, a father, a son, a brother. And 
he’d be torn at from all directions. 

And the phrase “Everybody loves Raymond” was very specific; it was how 
the brother felt about him, so it gave you a point of view. And for the show, “Ev- 
erybody loves Raymond” would be a blessing and a curse. But I do love that the 
word love was in the title—because, when all was said and done, that’s what the 
show was about. 


Ray Romano told you his brother said that phrase. But did you know that 
was the title when you first heard it? 

I didn’t. I thought it was just a phrase in the show. I didn’t have a title, and 
my wife saw the line written in the script and said, “I think that’s the title.” And 
I said, “You know what? I don’t have anything better.” 
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Who was your favorite character to write? 

I think Frank was fun because there was no filter on him. And for comedy 
writers that was fun because it was just jokes, jokes, jokes. You could think of 
the worst things to say to your wife [Laughs], and Frank could say them. But to 
be honest, we loved writing for everybody. And the characters were pretty well 
delineated, so it wasn’t like that joke would work for this guy or that lady—they 
were very, very specific. I think that’s what we liked most about them. 


Did you think that Debra’s anger was always justified? 

Always. Yep—always. We worked very hard at that because, otherwise, she 
would just be a shrew. And listen, there are people who thought she was a shrew 
anyway because they don’t like a woman telling a man what to do or complain- 
ing about anything or being in a bad mood. 


Why is it funny when a woman calls a man an idiot, but it wouldn’t be so 
funny the other way around? 

I think you call Raymond an idiot because his character is an idiot, and so he 
deserves it, right? You couldn’t call Debra an idiot because she was never one. 
You know, the couple of times that she was wrong and Ray was right were giant 
moments in the show. And Ray would then go, “Oh ho!” But he still wouldn’t 
say anything because he doesn’t want to get killed. But we know what he’s think- 
ing: “Who’s the idiot now? Maybe I’m not so stupid. Maybe I know something.” 


How would you describe Frank and Marie’s relationship? 

Contentious. It reminds me of my parents’ relationship. Bicker and argue 
all the time—but they would never dream of a world without the other. They 
understand that they have mated for life and that divorce is not even a possibility. 


How did the characters evolve over the series? 

It’s like anything else. You start with one idea of what the character will be, 
and you try to be as specific as possible. Character equals the writer plus the 
actor. And so the character evolves as the writer sees what the actor brings to 
it. We made conscious choices to dimensionalize the characters as the episodes 
went by. So, for instance, if Brad Garrett’s character Robert is one thing in the 
pilot, and he’s getting jokes and getting laughs from being that one thing, then 
we show additional facets to his behavior or personality in subsequent episodes. 
What did they do with Norton to dimensionalize him? Well, they gave him that 
serious moment where he wasn’t just a fool, but he was a loving, caring brother 
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to Ralph—and it dimensionalized Ralph as well. So you could say that moment 
we just talked about was a milestone in the evolution of those characters. They 
now have a depth and a dimension that they didn’t have before that episode. 

In All in the Family, look at just the way Edith Bunker spoke in the first few 
episodes. That voice evolved over several episodes to become what it would be 
famous for. Edith evolved from just a dingbat to a three-dimensional character 
with a gigantic heart and a mind and will of her own. She saw the goodness 
inside this ignorant man and made you truly understand, not only who would 
marry a bigot like this, but a philosophy of love and acceptance of everyone, 
even bigots. 


Who do you think should have picked up the suitcase in that famous episode 
“Baggage” [S7E22 |? 

[Laughs] That’s a very good question. The idea for that episode actually 
stemmed from a weekend vacation we'd all had together. We worked for HBO, 
and they were going to telecast a Rolling Stones concert up in San Francisco. 
They asked if we wanted to go, and of course, we wanted to. So we went, and a 
couple weeks later, Tucker Cawley came into the room and said, “I gotta tell you, 
I think I’m having kind ofa fight with my wife.” I said, “That’s why we’re here; 
tell us about it.” And he says, “You remember the trip? Well, I put the suitcase 
on the thing, and it hasn’t moved yet.” And the one single guy in the room said, 
“Why don’t you just move it? What do you—” And the rest of us, all the married 
guys, in unison said, “You do not touch that suitcase!” So all the married guys 
were completely on the other married guy’s side. And if you ask me, I’m afraid 
I'm siding with Raymond. I’m not saying it’s right; I’m just saying that certain 
aspects of marriage are war. [Laughs] You don’t give up so easily. Ray had a very 
logical reason why he didn’t move it. He schlepped it around all week; he carried 
it here; “So what if it’s there now? You’re gonna do the laundry in it anyway! 
While I go to work, right? So, move the stupid suitcase. What? You’re waiting 
for me to move it the one extra foot?” This is the logic. I’m not saying it’s right. 


What did you want the finale to say? 

I wanted it to be a half-hour and not a bloated one-hour finale, which I’ve 
seen way too many of. I wanted it to be a typical episode and yet be atypical just 
because the audience is aware that it’s the final one. So two years earlier, ’'d had 
the idea that Ray would have a minor operation on his adenoids. And there’d 
be a scare that he wasn’t coming out of the anesthesia. Just a scare, like the mo- 
ment we were talking about with Ralph and Norton: a scare. That’s where the 
idea came from—that Honeymooners episode. And in that moment, you’d see 
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suddenly this isn’t funny; suddenly I could lose this husband that is a pain in my 
butt. And what would that mean? And the comedy is that Ray can never learn 
about this because he’ll never let us forget it! But then he does find out. Then he 
asks what people did, and he realizes that his wife was upset. And then, for me, 
the biggest moment is Ray expressing to Debra what she means to him. Because 
the name of the show is Everybody Loves Raymond, but now in this final episode, 
how does Raymond feel about everybody? So we loved that. 

And we think we ended just in the perfect way for us, with the family all gath- 
ered around a tiny kitchen table that’s way too small for everyone, but they’re 
eating, and they’re talking and making fun of each other—and we just pull back 
and fade out to black, and you still hear the sounds of breakfast going on. I’d 
always felt that life is hard enough without having to say goodbye to the fictional 
characters that you like! We came in in the middle of their lives—so why not 
leave in the middle of their lives. And let this feeling of family and togetherness 
and the bond between us and you, the viewer, continue. And I never could have 
predicted it, but that’s actually what happens today; we’re still in the top ten of 
all syndicated shows in the country. 


You deserve to be. 
Well, thank you. But again, we wouldn’t be here without your dad’s work. 


What do you remember as one of the show’s funniest scenes? 

I think the biggest laugh ever in the show was when Frank and Marie drove a 
car into the front of Ray and Debra’s house, and first Frank got out of the car on 
the passenger side—and then the driver’s side opened, and Marie got out. That 
was gigantic [“The Wallpaper,” S5E3]. 


Was that your idea? 

I think so. I know that story idea came from Lew Schneider, who said some- 
body had backed out of their house and into the car across the street. I said, 
“We're gonna do this and have Frank and Marie back, not into the car, but 
right into the front wall of the house.” Because that happens; people drive into 
people’s houses. And what better metaphor for intrusion than that! So it was my 
idea based on something Lew said. 


Let’s talk about behind the scenes. How did you and Ray mesh creatively? 

Writer Steve Skrovan told me there was creative tension between you. 
There would be sometimes, mainly because we’re too different people with 

two different ideas. But it was never contentious; it was two people trying to 
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have what was best for the show. I had been writing sitcoms for a few years 
before then, and so I had a kind of sitcom vocabulary that in certain cases was 
right for the show, and Ray needed convincing of that. And in certain cases, it 
was too jokey for the show, and Ray convinced me of that. And so we had this 
wonderful place of agreement where our sensibilities overlapped and became 
the sensibility of our show. 


I know you placed emphasis on being free to say whatever in the room. Was 
your room more free or the things you did more outrageous than most? 

No, I think we were tame by comparison. And I say “tame in comparison,” 
yet we still said the most shocking things that you should never say in public. 
But that’s part of it. In fact, the comedy to comedy writers is saying the most 
shocking, wrong, politically incorrect thing for the shock value alone. But we 
also knew this was for the room only. The problem is when people take that and 
put it on the air! [Laughs] Those jokes were to make us laugh in private, and 
the fact that they’re shocking and wrong is actually what’s funniest about them. 
We know they’re wrong; we know you’re not supposed to say this. You’re not 
supposed to kill an old lady, right? 


Did you have any rules for running the room? 

The most important thing was having good food because the army travels 
on its stomach, and the only way to show love for your staff and your crew and 
everyone that works on the show—other than being nice and paying them a 
reasonable wage—was food. Because I’ve worked on a lot of shows where the 
food was crap, and nobody really cared. It was just junk food. And you felt lousy 
afterwards. But if we took a little bit of care—and I mean just a little bit—and got 
some decent food and changed it up once in a while and made it even special 
once in a while, the mood was lifted. The mood was great because people felt 
that you cared about them. And I did care about them. And I wanted to show it. 
So for me—who doesn’t like something good to eat! 


Another question about the room: If a writer is pleasant and friendly but 
they never contribute anything, do others notice? 

Yes. Because you’re lifting something and carrying it, and you can’t help but 
notice after a while that this person isn’t carrying. And by the way, there are dif- 
ferent ways of lifting. Somebody may not be great at writing a script, but they’re 
great in other ways that are immeasurable. Like they can notice something in 
the acting and have the right note for how to fix it. Or they’re a great sounding 
board or a great cheerleader or their spirit is something that lifts you. You can’t 
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put a price on those. The lift of this person can be spiritual, and that helps you 
as much as the physical. But you can’t just have a room full of spiritual leaders 
because then you wouldn’t get very far! But as long as they’re not total drains on 
the system in other ways, having one or two is not so terrible. 


In your book, you mentioned Silly Putty and rubber balls in the room. 

You just need these tiny things, like candy or gum, when you’re in that room 
all day. Silly Putty, a rubber ball, anything to keep your hand busy because this 
comedy, this writing, is so ephemeral. You can’t say, “Now we will write ten 
pages,” because that could happen in a half hour; it could take all day; it could 
take a week to write those ten pages. You have no idea, and if you force it, maybe 
it’s terrible. Although sometimes forcing it works. There’s no rule. So those 
things are just a minor distraction to keep busy while you’re thinking. But so 
is the fooling around and the off-color jokes and the food; it’s all the stuff that 
makes it more pleasant to be locked in a room with the same people all day. 


And what was the thing about Lew humping the thermostat? 

Oh, you want to go there! These are the bits of business; this is the off-color 
stuff I’m referring to. Like in a family where Dad passes gas now and then, and 
that’s the joke of the family. So in our room, one of the jokes that developed was 
Lew pretending to have sex with various objects, including Steve Skrovan. And 
because we’re morons, this would make us laugh all the time, and we loved it. 
There was a lawsuit where some writers’ assistant said how offended she was by 
what was said in the room. All I can tell you is, if 1 were being prosecuted, I’d 
say, “I’m sorry, I’m a comedy writer. It’s what we do. The room isn’t meant for 
you, for the outside world; you can’t tell people what to say and do in the privacy 
of their room. And even further—it’s a comedy room. The rules are different.” 
As long as you’re not physically assaulting anybody, anything goes. Really. Al- 
though Lew kind of physically assaulted Steve. [Laughs] But I think, deep down 
also, if we’re gonna be totally honest, Steve allowed it. [Laughs] 


Steve might have even liked it. 
He might have even liked it. Yes. 


What question do fans ask you most often about the show? 

This isn’t a question, but I still get letters from places like Sri Lanka saying, 
“That’s my mother.” Which is adorable and crazy because I don’t know their 
mother—I was writing my mother. But it just proves that, when you write very 
specifically, you have the best chance of being universal. 
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BEHIND THE SCENES 


Everybody Loves Raymond 


Steve Skrovan (Writer/Executive Producer): We usually went home at six 
o'clock. A couple times we stayed maybe ‘til 8 or 8:30, and that’s just 
because we were goofing off, having fun because we liked each other’s 
company. But that’s a tribute to Phil as a showrunner. He knew what he 
wanted, he knew how to make a decision, and he knew the difference be- 
tween an acting problem and a writing problem. And that’s something not 
all showrunners can distinguish. So you didn’t spend a lot of time rewriting 
jokes, where one joke is as good as the next, because that wasn’t really the 
problem. It was a performance issue. 

| remember one second take we did. It was a script | wrote about a 
woman mistaking Robert for Ray and having sex with him and Robert see- 
ing what it felt like to be Ray for the first time. When he confesses this to 
Ray, they realize that, between them, they’re more powerful than they are 
separately. They are Raybert! And in one scene, they're in Robert's laundry 
room, and a woman comes in, and they try out this Raybert thing. The 
woman leaves, and Ray says, “With my name and your personality, we're 
unstoppable!” And then Ray says, “I got a second take for this one.” 

| don’t know if he’d worked this out with Brad [Garrett] beforehand; if 
he didn’t, it’s one of the great ad-libs of all time on Brad’s part. They shoot 
the scene again, and the woman leaves, and Ray turns to Robert and goes, 
“This is amazing. With my money and your penis—we’re unstoppable.” 
And the crowd explodes with laughter. Brad waits for the laughter to die 
down, and he says, “You better have a lot of money!” And the crowd ex- 
plodes again. It was nothing we could ever use on television. 

It was a running joke on Raymond that our spouses could tell when we 
were thinking about a story for the show. If my wife and | were having a 
disagreement, she would see my eyes kind of go off to the side, and she’d 
say, “This is not for the show.” And then I'd tell her how much money 
each episode was worth, and she’d go, “OK, this is for the show.” And 
sometimes we'd artificially extend the argument—just to get a second act! 

And this is writer Lew Schneider’s experience: He was on a ski trip with 
his wife and their three boys, and at the end of a long day skiing, they’re 
coming up in the elevator with all their ski equipment. And Lew drops his 
keys, and they fall into the crack between the floor of the elevator and the 
wall. He's trying to fish them out, and he’s cursing, and his wife, Liz, is 
holding the door of the elevator as it keeps trying to shut. She says, “Well, 
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maybe you'll get a story out of this.” And Lew goes, “No, no. We already 
did an episode where Ray loses his wedding ring down a heating grate. 
We've already done that show. This is just something shitty that happened!” 

Doris Roberts [as Marie] always wanted to play a victim; she always 
wanted to cry. And our direction to her was, “No, no, do not cry—you have 
to be strident; you think you are absolutely right about everything you do.” 
Because in comedy, when you have somebody who's got a skewed view 
of life, it’s only funny when they’re absolutely certain that’s the right way to 
go. So that’s what we always had to keep in mind with Marie. 

Ray [Romano] was in the room most of the time; he did have a writer's 
head. In the room, we had a board that had notions of ideas and one 
that had the actual scripts with a color coding to show where they were 
in development. 

We also had the fun boards. One of them was dedicated to memorable 
things said in the room or inside jokes that made us all laugh out loud at 
once. But it wasn’t until season 6 that we put one on the board, and we 
marked the date: We were having a creative debate, and Ray uttered the 
immortal words, “I agree with Phil.” And we all laughed because that was 
the first time we'd ever heard him say that. A running joke in the room was 
Ray would say, “I would never do that.” And Phil would say, “That's why 
it’s funny! Because you would never do that.” 

And two other boards were directed at Ray; one was for his mispronun- 
ciations. Ray is one of the smartest people | know. His IQ is probably well 
above average, and I’m convinced it’s higher than mine. But on the flip 
side, Ray is one of the worst-educated people | know. So his command of 
the language is something all of these lvy League and highly educated writ- 
ers made fun of him for. Ray would always call himself the “smartest dumb 
person.” When he mispronounced a word, we’d put it up on the board. | 
remember two examples; he mispronounced the word mispronunciation. 
And the other was Albert Einstein. He said, “I’m no Einsteen.” 

But then there was another board called “Ray’s surprise vocabulary.” 
And those were words we were surprised Ray knew. Ray really got into this 
because he'd say something, and he'd go, “Put it on the board! Put it on the 
board!” And sometimes he would object to words we thought he didn’t know. 
Like we'd say, “Use the word prone in a sentence.” And he’d go, “What? | 
know prone!” So he was very good-natured about making fun of himself. 


Tom Caltabiano (Writer/Co-Executive Producer): | remember one thing we 
put on the boards that | think came from Skrovan: “Never bring anything 
to work that you don’t want to end up your ass.” 
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Do you feel your show changed TV comedy? Did it inspire more old- 
fashioned, classic-style sitcoms? 

I don’t know that it changed anything. When I pitched it, people asked me 
what the hook or the gimmick of the show was. And I said the gimmick is that 
we're gonna be half-decent. It’s hard enough if you’re just going to try to do a good 
job at the values of story and character and believability and relatability. So if we 
were innovative, we were innovative at just trying to be good—which is something 
that’s not so easy. I don’t think it broke any new ground whatsoever. If anything, 
it was a very traditional show. In my book, I talk about an argument I had with a 
studio guy. He says, “I don’t get this show. What are you trying to do with it?” And 
I’m trying to do a traditional, well-made, old-fashioned, classic sitcom. 


What a concept. 

Yes! And to that he said, “All words we should be avoiding! Hip and edgy 
is what we should be going for.” Well, there’s enough hip and edgy. And by the 
way, I’m not capable of doing hip and edgy; that’s just my personality, right? 
That’s who I am, so I couldn’t do it if I wanted to. 


Phil, I notice you appear on a lot of documentaries about TV comedy. You 
even call yourself a student of television. 


Ray Romano and his son, Brad Garrett, Phil Rosenthal, Doris Roberts, Patricia Heaton, 
Peter Boyle, and Madylin Sweeten. CBS / Photofest © CBS 
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Absolutely. I just did the sixties show. I’m an expert there because, first, ’m 
old enough to be an expert on the sixties, and second of all, I never went outside. 
That makes me an expert in television. 


What specifically did you learn from your favorite classic shows? 

That you could write about real life, and that real life was funny enough. And 
that the laughs come from character, and that story comes from character. These 
are specific writing concepts, that story illuminates character, and character then 
illuminates story. And as long as you stay in the real world, in the world that’s 
believable and relatable, then you really can’t go wrong. 


Some people have theorized that all sitcoms derive from The Honeymooners. 
But The Honeymooners of course derives from whatever came before it. Radio 
sitcoms, right? And radio came from vaudeville, right? And vaudeville came from 
the Greeks! This tradition goes back a long way. You can never take 100 percent 
credit for anything. We stand on the shoulders of those who came before us. 


Let’s talk a bit about comedy itself. Do you think humor comes from pain? 
I wouldn’t say all of it does, but some of it does, certainly. Trying to make 
sense out of something terrible. 


Do you think it’s related to anger? 

Some of it is, yes. I know a lot of angry comics. But I know a lot of sweet com- 
ics, too. There’s no set rule. Whatever gets you there, right? Sometimes it’s pure 
love that inspires wonderful comedy. And sometimes it’s driven by this kind of 
cynicism or hate. Yes! Anger. Hate. That can fuel comedy. What you want are 
genuine emotions in the comedy that ring true, like when we see a comedian 
who’s fully committed to whatever he’s playing—and it can be joy, unbridled 
joy, like say Will Ferrell in EJf That’s just an example of somebody with such a 
loving, open heart, and we laugh at the innocence of that, at the love in that. The 
clash between him and the people he’s up against who are more, quote unquote, 
real people and are cynical and nasty—that clash is very funny. 

And in Raymond, we had it in the character of Robert’s wife, who’s this lov- 
ing, sweet girl who, when plopped down into this house of arguing, stood out 
because of her very sweet nature. So that contrast was funny. But that’s a perfect 
example of the two kinds of places where a laugh can come from. As long as you 
believe it, as long as the actor and the writer and the director are committed to 
doing it in a believable way—and we believe that Marie is freaking out over too 
much fruit in the house, as if it were a box of plutonium—then we’re laughing.! 
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How do you think the Jewish perspective informs your comedy? 

This is something that others have spoken eloquently about. I think the Jew- 
ish perspective is always one ofan outsider in the world; we’re a very tiny part of 
the population and, for some reason, have an affinity for show business and for 
comedy. Maybe because that’s a way of dealing with persecution and otherness 
and a way to make yourself more acceptable to other people. So the humor is a 
defense mechanism, and then it’s a way of gaining acceptance because people 
seem to like funny people. Listen, I’m not one of the beautiful people—so grow- 
ing up, I saw who the girls were more attracted to. And those people, they didn’t 
need to be funny. 


Hence the title of your book. 

Yes! Because otherwise, who would look at you? So this is a way of making 
yourself acceptable to society. Here’s what I can do. I’m not going to be on the 
cover of a magazine, so maybe I'll get noticed if I can be funny. 


Final question: Have you always been confident that you could write funny? 

No. I’m still not confident. Are you kidding? We'd struggle every week. Every 
week I'd look at the script and say, “I guess we don’t have it this week.” Every 
single week. I’m filled with self-doubt and worry at every turn. Now, that might 
make me better—I can’t say. But sometimes I think maybe a lot of things in the 
world would be better if people worried about them more. I just wish that my 
worry was just thinking and not worrying. I don’t need the agitation; I don’t 
need the bad feeling, the depressive feeling that comes over me when I’m stuck 
on a problem to solve. I think negatively, “Oh, ’m never gonna get this. ’m 
never gonna get this. Why can’t I get this? I hate myself. Why can’t I—why aren’t 
I better?” And I don’t need those feelings to be associated with the thought 
process, but for me, they are. So it’s a struggle all the time. 

And even with the amount of success that we were lucky enough to have, 
not a day goes by when I don’t think, “I don’t know what’s next. What’s gonna 
happen? Will they like this? Will they like that? I don’t know.” So there’s doubt 
and worry, and then when it turns out well, I’m happy. 


I'd say you have a lot to be happy about! 
I do. I’m the luckiest guy you'll ever talk to. That’s how I feel. 


NOTE 


1. In the pilot episode of Everybody Loves Raymond, Ray’s mom overreacts to his gift 
of a Fruit of the Month Club membership. 
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M* Reiss is best known for his work on The Simpsons, for which he has 
produced and/or written more than five hundred episodes. Additional 
credits include /¢’s Garry Shandling’s Show, Sledge Hammer!, ALF, The Tonight 
Show Starring Fohnny Carson, and The Simpsons Movie. With Al Jean, he cre- 
ated the animated series The Critic. 

He’s currently a part-time writer/consultant for The Simpsons who flies in from 
New York every Tuesday night and flies back Wednesday night (he hates LA)! 

Mike has lectured about The Simpsons on literally every continent. On the 
morning we talked, he’d just been invited to speak in India and was celebrating 
the sale of his spec screenplay for $1.25 million, despite the fact that he “had no 
business writing it. It’s about rap music in the nineties and is something I know 
nothing about. But I had this silly idea and I thought, ‘Oh, I’ll write this.” 

Before our interview, Mike surprised me with some very personal questions 
about my dad, whom he feels had the life and career he’d always dreamed of 
himself. As a kid, Mike says he “always wanted to be a Herb Finn.” I did my best 
to answer his probing questions thoughtfully, and he in turn promised “to give 
you as good as you gave me.” 


From what I’ve read, it sounds like your interest in comedy writing started 
early. 

As a kid, I loved the Marx Brothers, and when I was maybe eight years old, 
I read a book about them that mentioned a guy named Al Boasberg. Al was the 
punch-up guy on their movies. And someone was quoted as saying, “I wouldn’t 
give you a nickel for a script written by Al Boasberg, but he could fix a script 
like nobody else out there!” 
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And it hit me then that that’s what I wanted to do: I wanted to fix scripts. And 
so I was this little boy, and people would ask, “What do you want to do when 
you grow up?” And Id say, “I want to be a script doctor.” And they’d say, “Oh, 
that’s cute. He wants to be a doctor like his father.” And I was like, “No, you 
idiot—a script doctor!” It was the strangest goal in the world for a kid to have, 
but I sort of knew that’s where my talents lay. And that’s what I do. Ninety per- 
cent of my work isn’t generating original material; it’s fixing other people’s stuff. 


Can you comment on your experience at The Harvard Lampoon? 

It was my first job, and it was really my best job. ’'d write something, and it 
would get printed in the magazine. There wasn’t a lot of editorial restraint go- 
ing on. It was so much fun to go in every day and be surrounded by four or five 
really funny, extremely smart people. I don’t think everyone realizes just how 
bright and educated and sophisticated most comedy writers are. It was such 
a great, heady experience, and it certainly cemented for me the idea that I like 
being in comedy. 


And what was it about Al Jean’s writing that made you think he’d be a good 
partner? 

It just happened organically. Al’s story is pretty famous; he was a math 
prodigy who came to Harvard when he was sixteen. He was going to be a 
doctor until he saw me. Nothing about Harvard was of interest to me except 
I knew they had this great humor magazine. I came there just so I could join 
the Lampoon. Aland I were roommates, and he saw that I was having so much 
fun—which almost nobody at Harvard was—and that prompted him to join 
the Lampoon as well. And we were in bunk beds, and late at night, we just 
started talking our way through a parody of a magic book for kids. That was 
the first thing we wrote together. 

You'll hear people say what’s great in a comedy team is if the strengths of one 
are the weaknesses of the other and they complement each other. But our asset 
as comedy writers was we agreed on 90 percent of things; we agreed on things 
to the finest detail. We wrote together for sixteen years with very little friction. 
We just agreed on what would and wouldn’t be funny. 


What was your first professional job writing together? 

Our first Hollywood job was writing jokes for Airplane 2. We got the job 
because our friends Max Pross and Tom Gammill turned it down and recom- 
mended us. A decade later, we got the Simpsons job because Max and Tom 
turned that down. 
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What was your involvement in the creation of The Simpsons series? 

I would say a lot. Matt [Groening] and Sam [Simon] had written the pilot, but 
then they had nobody to write the show. Al and myself were the first writers hired, 
and we came in and wrote three of the first six episodes. One of the key things 
we did along with Matt and Sam was to write “The Telltale Head”—the episode 
where Bart cuts the head off of Jebediah Springfield. We wrote it in three days, 
and that episode introduced nine big characters who came in in one episode. 


Since my dad wrote The Flintstones, I'd love to know if that show influenced 
The Simpsons. 

The Flintstones was so much a part of all our lives that we never think of it 
as an influence, when of course it was. We were absorbing it. Absolutely no one 
who has written for The Simpsons had any animation background or ever stud- 
ied animation. But I think we learned all the tricks and the gimmicks and the 
pacing just by watching those shows so religiously. 


Do you think Homer Simpson compares to Fred Flintstone? 

Absolutely. The reason Homer Simpson has that muzzle, that kind of five 
o’clock shadow, is a definite homage to The Flintstones. And that’s why his best 
friend is named Barney. There’s a point where homage becomes plagiarism, and 
I hope we haven’t crossed that line! [Laughs] 


And do you believe Homer is a descendant of Ralph Kramden? 

Absolutely. None of these were done consciously, but yeah, these guys were 
out there proving that this kind of character can work on TV. I'd say yes, also, 
because The Honeymooners is a show we all really love. 


What do you think makes Homer such a funny character? 

Homer is a comedy writer’s dream because he’s got everything wrong with 
him: He’s fat, he’s bald, he’s angry, he’s stupid, he’s an alcoholic, and he’s bad 
at his job. And then in season 4, Al and I wrote a joke where Homer is ap- 
proaching a pet shop, and the pet shop owner goes, “Eww, what’s that terrible 
smell?” And then Homer walks off—the implication being that Homer smells 
worse than the pet shop. And I remember George Meyer, one of our writers, 
said, “Oh, now he smells, too!” 


Why not? 
The character’s great for the show; he just literally has every fault you can write 
to. Something people never realize in television is that, when you’re working with 
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live actors who have these characteristics that you’re supposed to make fun of, you 
can’t do it because they’re real people—and generally they’re your bosses! In ani- 
mation, it’s a pleasure to make fun of Homer and call him every name in the book. 
But if it had been a real actor having to play that part, he’d probably kill himself. 


Do you think you ever made him too dumb? 

Yes. We have done it, we knew we were doing it, and we’ve changed. I don’t 
think he’s too dumb now. There was a point, actually there were a lot of them, 
where I’d see him get dumber and dumber over the seasons. It’s a gradual 
process; when you change showrunners, the new person comes in knowing 
Homer’s this dumb, and they think they can make him a little dumber. But there 
was a point at which he was just this big baby. Fans on the internet first noted it 
and started calling him Jerk-Ass Homer, and we picked up the phrase from that. 
We'll say, “Now, this is too Jerk-Ass Homer.” 


Why do we laugh at him getting hurt or humiliated? 

We laugh at it because that’s what comedy is. What was Mel Brooks’s line? 
If I get hurt, it’s a tragedy. If it happens to you, it’s funny. But this will tell you 
something about me: The most famous joke in Szmpsons history is Homer falling 
down the cliffin “Bart the Daredevil” [S2E8]. He’s getting hurt, he’s not Wile E. 
Coyote—it looks very painful all the way down, and he starts to bleed out of his 
mouth. And then they bring him up, and he falls down the cliff again. And then 
we repeat the sequence. And Matt hated it. And I gotta say, I hated it, too. And 
Matt got that joke sort of suppressed, so as well loved as it was, the audience at 
home only saw 50 percent of it. And I agreed with him; it was we two against the 
world, and I guess we were wrong. But I like Homer; people like Homer—and 
I’m a little surprised people don’t mind seeing him get hurt so much. 


What is your response to the criticism that Homer is damaging to children’s 
perception of fatherhood with the strangling and all? 

I can’t deny that. I do see a lot of kids call their father Homer Simpson, but 
I don’t see any trouble with it. I don’t see any evidence that kids respect their 
parents less than they did. But the strangling is one of the show’s institutions 
that I’ve always thought is so wrong. I’ll think, “I can’t believe we get away with 
this, and why has nobody complained about it?” 


Did you create any other memorable Simpsons characters? 
Ralph Wiggum. Al and I created him to be a small Homer, so we named him 
Ralph, after Ralph Kramden. At one point we’d done him to death on the show, 
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and we'd gotten very sick of him. We stopped writing him for about two years. 
Then I became a part-time lecturer, and I’d lecture on The Simpsons all over 
the world, and whenever Id ask people who their favorite character was, they’d 
go, “Ralph! Ralph! Ralph!” I came back, and I said, “Everybody wants to see 
Ralph,” so we brought him back because of public acclaim. 


When creating a new character, does the writer decide which actor will do 
the voice? 

No, generally the showrunner will assign that as we’re writing. Almost every 
one of our characters starts off as just a one-line appearance in an episode; it’s 
usually a joke we need a guy to say. And then we get to a table reading, and the 
actors will have to make up a voice for that character, and then the animation 
designers will design a character that looks like that voice and fits the situation 
and the line, and sometimes it really works out. Sometimes it'll be a completely 
nondescript line, and then the voice is so funny and they design such a funny 
character with it that that character becomes a star, and we'll bring him back. 
And the proof of this is Hank Azaria, who has a raft of characters on the show 
that have no name; he was given a one-line character, and he made so much of 
it that the character became popular. We thought Comic Book Guy would be in 
one scene, and now he’s a big part of the show. There’s also Bumble Bee Man, 
Old Jewish Man—these are all Hank’s characters. And once he did the line, 
“Just stamp the ticket”—and he said it so funny that that became a character, and 
now we have a guy named Just Stamp the Ticket Man. 


Mike Reiss as a Simpson. © & TM Fox Broadcasting 
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And something I’ve always wondered: Why is Krusty Jewish? 

It just came up at one of the retreats. We were all sitting there with our story 
pitches, and Jay [Kogen] and Wally [Wolodarsky] came in and said they wanted 
to do an episode like “The Jazz Singer,” where Krusty has this rabbi father who 
looks down on him. And we go, “Oh, rabbi father—I guess Krusty’s Jewish.” 
And while we were chewing on that, Al said, “His real name could be Kros- 
tovsky.” And that got a giant laugh, especially from Jim Brooks. Every once in 
a while, all you need is one joke good enough that you realize a story is worth 
doing. So that was it. 

And often what you’d consider to be established parts of characters actually 
came in much later. So Krusty was Gentile for fifteen years until we decided 
he’s Jewish. Another example is that, for four seasons, we’d had the characters 
of Ralph and Chief Wiggum. We were pitching an episode where Ralph gets a 
crush on Lisa, and I said, “What if we make Ralph Chief Wiggum’s son? Then 
you’ve got Lisa spurns Ralph, and Wiggum takes it out on Homer.” We’d never 
before mentioned those two existing characters being related, and suddenly they 
were father and son. 


Did the characters’ personalities change over the years? 

In some of the earliest episodes, the characters behaved very differently than 
they did later on. A good example is the third episode that Al and I ever wrote, 
“There’s No Disgrace Like Home” [S1E4]. People remember the show’s end- 
ing, where the Simpsons are all shocking each other in family therapy, but no- 
body remembers what leads up to it—because absolutely nothing that happens 
in that episode is like the Simpsons we know today. They’re at a party at Mr. 
Burns’s house, and Mr. Burns is this very benevolent soul. And Lisa says, “Let’s 
go throw rocks at the swan.” Marge gets drunk and embarrasses the family, and 
there’s the whole plot where Homer is ashamed of his family, and he sells his 
TV to get money to buy family therapy—none of which Homer would do today. 


Homer parts with his TV? 
It’s crazy; it’s all crazy. P’'ve never heard anyone flag the episode of how wrong 
it is compared to what the show has become. 


Mike, do you think of the characters as human or as cartoons? 

I think of them as very human. And that explains virtually everything ’m 
against on the show: Homer getting too hurt, Homer strangling Bart. But as 
a writer, you have to step back and realize it’s probably good for keeping the 
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characters pure. We all love writing the Halloween show because it’s the one 
opportunity a year to kill off and maim all our characters. I think every writer 
on every sitcom would love to have one shot a year where they get to murder all 
their characters! 


Who’s your favorite character to write? 

My favorite character is Homer for the reasons laid out; he’s pure comedy. 
The other one that’s very close to me is Kent Brockman because it’s just jokes. 
Over the years, I’ve written many, many of those news stories—always the, 
“Coming up, blank blank blank”—which is just a freestanding joke that has 
nothing to do with the show. I also like Apu because he’s always in a great mood, 
and when you write him, you have to pitch in a great mood, and you're always 
upbeat. I also like Apu because we work so hard at The Simpsons, and in all of 
Springfield, he’s the only man who works hard and who’s good at his job. 


Do you identify with any character in particular? 

No. Almost all of the writers were Lisa Simpson growing up. We wish we had 
been Bart, but we were all a bunch of Lisa Simpsons! I think we were all just a 
little too smart and didn’t have quite enough friends growing up—and suddenly 
one day, we woke up, and we were Homer, with wives and kids and a little bit 
angry all the time and a little bit hungry all the time. 

An interesting thing is that, after all these years, we’re allowed to pick our 
own work schedule. You’d think no one would want to work Friday, but they 
do—because that’s Donut Day at The Simpsons. It’s the one day we get free 
donuts. So that’s a very Homer-y thing. This is a bunch of men who can easily 
afford a lot of donuts, but they come in that day to get them. 


How has the writers’ job changed over the years? 

In the first four years, it was such a hard show to work on that, as soon as their 
contracts were up, every one of our writers quit. Including me. And then about 
season 8, a showrunner named Mike Scully came in and rebuilt the place. He fig- 
ured out ways to delegate authority and break it down into jobs and subjobs and 
to make the show work better. He also divided the writers’ room into two dif- 
ferent rooms, so we could have two parallel writing teams going simultaneously. 

Since then, it’s become a very pleasant place to work. The hours are always 
really good, and everybody learns a little of every job on the show. So as a result, 
we went from being a show where everybody quits to a show where nobody 
quits. Most of our writers have been at the show ten or twelve years. 
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How many hours a day did you work in the early seasons? 

It’s no exaggeration to say that, in the beginning, when I ran the show, I 
worked eighty to one hundred hours a week. I had one week off a year, from 
Christmas to New Years. It was relentless, and it nearly killed me; I gained eighty 
pounds, and I was literally praying for a heart attack to get me out of there. It was 
really, really hard. When I finally had time off, I went to a doctor, who said to me, 
“You're morbidly obese. Do you know what that is?” And I said, “That’s what 
Homer is!” And in fact, I weighed the same as Homer: 239. 


What advantages or disadvantages does animation confer to writers? 
There’s just this tremendous pressure writing animation that you don’t have 
in live action; the idea that it’s always got to be dense with material. You have to 
be concerned with what’s going on in the background as well as the foreground. 
A show like Two and a Half Men isn’t filled with funny signs everywhere they go, 
but ours is. So I would say an animation script packs about three times as much 
information and jokes into an episode as a three-camera live-action sitcom. 


You mentioned the story retreats, where you generate premises. Tell me 
about them. 

All the writers attend them. We started by holding them in nice hotel suites, 
as a way to get James L. Brooks out of his office and away from the phones. We 
wanted his undivided attention! With the invention of cell phones, we realized 
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that was impossible. But he does still always attend and always comes in with a 
great story idea of his own. 

And the retreats have gotten more impressive over the years. You used to 
just throw out something like, “Here’s two lines: Marge takes an art class, and 
her paintings are very dark, and the family’s concerned about her.” That was a 
pitch. And now the writers come in like little Willy Lomans; everyone’s got a 
ten-minute soliloquy, and sometimes they’ve got props, and they have the whole 
story laid out with jokes even. It’s like going to see a one-act play festival. The 
story retreats are the one chance individual writers get to shine, and I’m really 
dazzled by seeing what every single one of them is capable of generating on his 
own and presenting. It’s a very entertaining day. I walk into these things knowing 
I’m going to be the eighth-funniest man in the room; it’s so humbling. 


What’s the most important thing about writing you learned from this show? 

I don’t know whether to thank Sam Simon or Jim Brooks for it—probably 
both—but the key thing on The Simpsons is you’ve always got to have some heart 
in there—but not too much. I think, for a lot of us, our instinct would have been 
“Don’t have any of that stuff at all—and here’s our edgy show.” But they told us, 
“If you throw in twenty-five seconds of emotion right at the end—if Homer can 
be a goof the whole show and then suddenly realize he’s been bad—that will be 
very powerful to people.” 

That’s what worked on The Honeymooners. Ralph could be so wrong and 
so bad and so angry for so much of the show, and then there would be just that 
moment at the end where he would realize he’d been a goof, and he would eat 
crow, and you’d have a happy ending. 


Tell me about the Simpsons writers’ room. 

In the early days, it was a dark, dingy room. It had three couches and two 
armchairs jammed into a space that couldn’t hold that many—so when we had 
the full staff there, it was crammed, and people’s knees were touching. There’s 
a memorable story about one night when it was about ten o’clock, and writer 
Jeff Martin’s wife came by to visit. She said it was like walking into an opium 
den—everyone just looked gray and depressed and worn down. 

The funny thing about the Simpsons writers is they are such normal guys, 
and I think that’s the reason the show is so stable and has run so long. My wife 
used to work in real estate, and Id tell her, “Your coworkers are so much weirder 
than mine.” She worked with all these colorful guys who were secret alcoholics 
or closet bisexuals and having affairs and cheating around. And the Simpsons 
writers—we’re just these kinda nice working stiffs. 
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One of the early writers, John Swartzwelder, smoked a lot, and he’d go to the 
kitchen and come back with Reese’s Peanut Butter Cups. He’d line them up on 
the arm of his chair, so he had an ashtray on one arm and a geometrically perfect 
line of Reese’s on the other. That’s as close to quirky or colorful as you got. 

And year after year, some news channel has wanted to film the Sempsons writ- 
ers at work, so they’ve sent in a camera crew. They think it’s going to be really 
wacky. And every year they'll sit there for two hours, and then finally give up 
because there’s nothing to see! It’s just people sitting in chairs, thinking all day. 


Do you remember any major arguments in the room? 

No, I can’t remember one argument over what to do. As I always say, so much 
of it is a laugh-ocracy—a democracy of laughter where people throw out lines, 
and if somebody makes everybody else laugh, the line will go in the script. 

And this wasn’t a fight at all, but it’s something that haunts me forever. Jay and 
Wally pitched a joke, and it made a bunch of people laugh. Al and I were show- 
runners, and we didn’t get it. But we put it in the script because everyone else 
loved it. And then we had the table reading, and it got a huge laugh. And to date, 
I don’t get it. But it’s the kind of thing that haunts me; for all I know, there are a 
hundred jokes that would have been really funny that I kept out of the script as 
a showrunner. I’m really embarrassed about the few jokes that I objected to that 
went in and then were great, including Homer falling down the cliff. 


What was the joke you didn’t get? 

Marge and Bart are shopping for clothes and Marge picks out a shirt. Bart 
says, “If I wear that, the kids at school are gonna beat me up.” And Marge says, 
“Anyone who beats you up for the clothes you wear isn’t your friend.” That’s 
the line. 


That’s it? I was waiting for the punch line. 

That ts the punch line, and it got a huge laugh. So there you go. And that was 
twenty-four years ago, and probably every week, I feel bad about it. 1 remember 
all the things I fought against. Another instance was the Mary Poppins episode 
[““Simpsoncalifragilisticexpiala/Annoyed Grunt)cious,” S8E13]. For probably 
ten years, Al Jean wanted to do it, and I fought him on it because I just hated the 
idea of introducing magic into the show. If Mary Poppins did magic, what was 
to stop us from having Homer get a genie or putting funny ghosts in the house? 
By the way, I’m the only person who ever had a problem with this. 

But finally one day, we were on the show, but we weren’t even working to- 
gether, and he said he was going to write the episode on his own. I said, “If you 
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do it, I’m doing it with you,” just so I could have some control over the show. 
And we did the episode I’d fought for a decade—and it’s easily the most popular 
thing Al and I have done in our whole career. We did that episode’s DVD com- 
mentary ten years ago, and it opens with me just apologizing over and over to Al. 
I feel so bad that something I fought so hard against was so popular. 


Do you have a favorite episode? 

Of 550 episodes, my favorite was by David Cohen, where Lisa finds the 
bones of an angel [“‘Lisa the Skeptic,” S9E8]. I loved that it did what The Simp- 
sons does: We take an issue of faith versus science, and over the course of a funny 
episode, we’ve debated this big issue fully and fairly. I love The Simpsons when 
it’s really smart, when we can get really smart references in. I love that Stephen 
Hawking has become sort of a regular on our show. 


Were any shows based on your own life? 

Homer builds a hideous clown bed for Bart, which scares the daylights out 
of him [“Lisa’s First Word,” S4E10]. My father, the world’s worst carpenter, 
built that exact bed. Matt Groening loved that anecdote and suggested we do 
it on the show. I actually drew a picture of the bed and gave it to the animators 
for reference. 


What can you tell me about the popular episode “Last Exit to Springfield” 
[S4E17]? 

As a matter of fact, just recently Al told me that episode had been my idea. 
One day I’d just come in and said, “The nuclear plant should go on strike.” I 
have no recollection of it, but that’s what wound up kicking off the whole epi- 
sode. I give 90 percent of the credit for it to Jay and Wally as the writers. And 
again, it has a classic joke that Al and I didn’t get! Homer’s thinking of how a 
strike will get them a dental plan, and they need a dental plan for Lisa’s braces. 
You see the phrases going in Homer’s head: “dental plan, Lisa needs braces, 
dental plan, Lisa needs braces”—and Jay and Wally wanted to repeat that like 
six times. We felt that was too much, and people would get bored. But we did it, 
and it’s one of those classic jokes of that episode. 

Something I contributed that I was very proud of was the ending, which is a 
parody of How the Grinch Stole Christmas. I knew the moment we wanted, but 
the animators actually got storyboards from How the Grinch Stole Christmas, 
and the scene where Mr. Burns has a change of heart is, shot for shot, the same 
way the Grinch has a change of heart. That’s a nice little moment. And USA 
Today once named that episode the number 1 best Simpsons of all time. Jay and 
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Wally weren’t at the show anymore, but I called them and said, “Did you know 
this was named the best Simpsons episode of all time?” And Jay said, “That 
wasn’t even the best episode we wrote that year!” 


What else are you most proud of, Mike? 

It’s funny. When I look back at what I’m proud of contributing, it’s all just 
my saying, “Let’s parody this movie,” or “Let’s steal this thing that worked in 
another movie.” So I have the Grinch moment, and in the episode “Life on the 
Fast Lane,” there’s a scene where Marge goes running back to Homer after she’s 
had an affair with the bowling instructor [S1E9, written by John Swartzwelder]. 
And I said, “Let’s end it like An Officer and a Gentleman, where he carries her 
out, and he puts the hat on her head.” It’s a great ending, and I pitched it, but I 
didn’t think of anything original. 


Now for a few final questions. What do you think is the hardest thing about 
writing comedy? 

I think the hardest thing about comedy is that you can work and struggle and 
get a funny line, and everyone agrees, “Wow, we got a great line there!” And then 
you’re on to the next line, and you have to do it all over again. 


You told me you have an affection for comedy writers. Can you elaborate on 
that a bit? 

I love comedy writers. I really worshipped them growing up, and I’m so 
happy and honored to be one. And an interesting thing is, I’ve met guys a gen- 
eration older than me, and I felt right at home. I used to hang around with Joe 
Stein, a ninety-eight-year-old guy who'd written Your Show of Shows and Fiddler 
on the Roof. And he was like a ninety-eight-year-old version of me, and I said, 
“That’s where I’m going if I can hang in that long.” I was more comfortable with 
him than with, say, an investment banker my own age. 

The personality doesn’t change. I’d say the people in comedy have always 
been pretty much the same, and they remind me of myself—sort of nebbish-y 
Jewish guys. They’re kind of funny and pleasant, modest and entertaining, they 
have doting wives; it would shock people how remarkably normal they were. 

I’ve become one of these sort of living fossils they can talk to about TV, and 
I’m on panels and stuff. But I never wanted that. The Dick Van Dyke Show was 
a huge influence on me, and I wanted to be Buddy Sorrell. I didn’t want to be 
Rob Petrie; I didn’t want to be the guy running the show married to Mary Tyler 
Moore. I just wanted to be the funny, kind of lazy guy in the room who slept on 
the couch and went home to pickles at night. 
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Would you have preferred to have written during the sixties, when the staffs 
were smaller? 

I’m perfectly happy with the way things have gone. But I was listening to 
a bunch of old radio shows in the car, especially Fack Benny and Abbott and 
Costello, and it occurred to me that I would have been better on those than I 
am as a T'V writer. I'd love to write just a lot of funny banter and silly stuff. And 
those shows were very silly. They really didn’t care about story, and a lot of 
unreal things would happen on them. And I think, “Wow, that’s where I really 
would’ve shone.” 


But you’ve had an amazing career. I mean, not that it’s over! 

I told you I was celebrating this week. I just sold a spec screenplay for one 
and a quarter million dollars. I’m at an age, fifty-four, where I thought, ““No- 
body’s going to hire me.” So I was very heartened. I love getting the money, but 
I love almost as much just the affirmation that, hey, I still got something to give. 


Lastly, you’ve lectured on The Simpsons worldwide. What question do you 
get asked most often about the show? 

The number 1 question is, “When is it going to end?” And it’s sort of a sad 
question. I always say, “That’s like saying to Grandma, ‘I love you, Grandma, but 
when are you gonna die?” 

Nothing shocks my audience, mostly because they think I’m kidding. Every- 
thing I say in my speech is true, but they all sound like jokes, e.g., that the pope is 
a fan of the show or that Bill Clinton told us, “I’d love to do The Simpsons, but I 
would never do anything that would bring disgrace to the office of the president.” 
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| Jean wrote for such shows as Not Necessarily the News, Sledge Hammer!, 

The Tonight Show Starring Fohnny Carson, ALF, It’s Garry Shandling’s 
Show, and The Critic (which he created with Mike Reiss). He also helped write 
The Simpsons Movie. His fans know him best from his long-running tenure as 
executive producer of The Simpsons. He started on the show in 1990 and is 
credited with writing and/or producing more than 573 episodes. What fans may 
not know is that he appeared in the film The Naked Monster as “Beer Drinker” 
and in the TV show Mad Men as the uncredited “Man at Bar.” He has a degree 
in math from Harvard University, where he enrolled at the age of sixteen. 


What in your background most prepared you to write comedy? 

I was a math major, and surprisingly, many Scmpsons writers come from sci- 
ence and math backgrounds. In high school, I read many classic works of litera- 
ture, dreaming that I might someday be a writer of some sort. But it wasn’t until 
my college roommate, Mike Reiss, jomed The Harvard Lampoon that I thought 
of being a comedy writer. 


One of your early jobs was writing The Tonight Show. Did you work alongside 
Johnny Carson? Do you remember any of the biggest laughs you got there? 

Although I worked there a year and a half, I only spent about forty-five min- 
utes in Mr. Carson’s physical presence. I don’t remember any specific jokes. But 
interestingly, while writing The Tonight Show, 1 did discover a word that got a 
laugh in almost any context: McNugget. 
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What roles did Matt Groening, Sam Simon, and Jim Brooks play in the 
Simpsons genesis? 

The three are all brilliant and made huge contributions to the show. Matt 
with the shorts, which influenced so much of what was to come, and with his 
visual sense and vision of the Szmpsons universe. Sam was a brilliant writer/ 
showrunner also with a great visual sense. Jim Brooks, perhaps the greatest TV 
writer ever, also enabled The Simpsons to exist as short episodes first and then 
as a groundbreaking TV series. Of course, their contributions aren’t limited to 
what I just described. 


Which Simpsons characters were you responsible for? Who is your favorite 
character to write? 

Characters I helped create include Ralph Wiggum, Troy McClure, Jinko, 
Nelson Muntz, Apu, Mayor Quimby, and Bleeding Gums Murphy. I always have 
loved writing Lisa because I can relate to the character and because Yeardley 
Smith effortlessly imbues Lisa with such great emotional resonance. 


You’ve been quoted as saying Ralph Kramden is the funniest TV character 
ever. Could you elaborate on that? 

Ralph Kramden was one of the great archetypal characters in cartoon history. 
His descendants include but are not limited to Archie Bunker; Fred Flintstone, 
of course; and Homer Simpson. Norman Lear originally offered the part of Ar- 
chie Bunker to Jackie Gleason, who turned it down, I believe, because he felt it 
would reflect poorly on his earlier work. 
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Has the show’s writing evolved since its first season? 

The writing style of the show has changed very little with time actually. 
There are more writers now than there were in the beginning, and we write in 
two different rooms. We’re always trying to write about the real problems of a 
contemporary family. The greatest difficulty, after having done 570 episodes, is 
coming up with fresh ideas for more. 


Which era of The Simpsons do you think is of the highest quality? 
That’s not for me to judge. We’re always doing the best we can. 


Was Conan O’Brien funny in the room? 

Conan was hysterical in the room—which was a room full of funny people. 
Mike and I hired him because we had gotten to know him when he was on The 
Harvard Lampoon and seemed destined for big things then. You can see a great 
accounting of the early days on YouTube at Conan’s Serious Jibber-Jabber site. 


Did you create any catchphrases or running gags? How did they come about? 

Some of the ones I originated are the “Flaming Moe” for Homer’s cocktail, 
Lisa’s “I Choo Choo Choose You” Valentine, and Sideshow Bob stepping on 
the rakes. With each one, I was just trying to pitch a joke or an idea, and I never 
expected they’d be so popular. 


Do you have any favorite guest stars from the show? 

My favorites include Kelsey Grammer, Kiefer Sutherland, Anne Hathaway, 
Mr. T, and of course the late Phil Hartman. The amazing thing to me is that 
I have met them all, and they were excited to do our show—even people like 
Thomas Pynchon and Tony Blair. 


What are some examples of Michigan humor that you’ve included in the 
show? 

Having Ned Flanders insulted by being depicted as a Lions’ fan; having 
Bart send Gordie Howe’s picture to Mrs. Krabappel; and Moe saying, “Lay 
off Detroit. Them people is livin’ in Mad Max times.” That was a joke by Matt 
Warburton. 


What effect has the show had on live-action TV comedy? 

I think live-action shows have tended to incorporate the Simpsons pace and 
cut-away style. I believe Tina Fey once said she wanted 30 Rock as sort of a live- 
action Simpsons. 
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How have changes in technology affected the way you write the show? 

One of the biggest technological changes that’s impacted the show since its 
inception is word-processing—if you can believe it, we predate its wide use. 
Also, search engines have of course revolutionized the way we look up facts. 


What can you say about your experience creating The Critic? 

The Critic was very fun to work for but taught me two important lessons 
about creating a show. For one thing, don’t do it for the wrong network. We 
were originally on ABC, which had no compatible show, and our ratings were 
unacceptable. I also learned not to sell your show to a network head who leaves 
the network before the show comes on! We did this at Fox, and even though our 
ratings were more than respectable, it wasn’t picked up by the executive who felt 
no personal investment in the show. 


Finally, given The Simpsons’ longevity, has it gotten harder to come up with 
new jokes? 

I would say almost any joke I come up with is an act of desperation. I’m not 
kidding! 


JAY KOGEN 


ay Kogen is a TV writer, producer, and director known for his work on such 

series as The Simpsons, Frasier, The Tracey Ullman Show, and Malcolm in 
the Middle. Jay started out as an actor—and still loves acting—but switched to 
writing because it was something people were willing to pay him for. The recipi- 
ent of six Emmy nominations and four Emmy wins, Jay is the son of comedy 
writer Arnie Kogen (The Carol Burnett Show, Empty Nest, Newhart). 


When did your interest in comedy start? 
My dad is a funny guy. 


You don’t have to tell me! 
He liked me to make jokes, and I got a lot of praise when I was attempting to 
make jokes and be funny. So that motivated me to do it. 


Do you think your sense of humor is genetic or learned? 

I would say we're still finding out what exactly is genetic and what isn’t, but 
there’s definitely a learned component to it. I’ve learned from both my parents 
about what’s funny, and I’ve learned about what’s funny from all the people I’ve 
talked to and worked with over the years. From the schoolyard to the writers’ 
room—it all goes into one big, giant file of what can make people laugh. 


How has your dad specifically influenced your own comic sensibilities? 

As I say, comedy is learned behavior, and your parents are your first teachers 
of what’s funny. He’s absolutely influenced me in terms of what I think is funny 
and even joke construction and references and style. 
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What memories stand out for you of growing up with your dad? 

I have a lot of memories of growing up with a silly guy. One of his favorite bits 
is always to put whipped cream on his face at a serious dinner and then pretend 
he doesn’t know it’s there. And he’s done it my whole life. And then I used to 
do it with him. And now my son does it. So we have three generations of men 
with whipped cream on their face. 

But as I was growing up, my dad was busy writing. He had an office at home, 
so we had to be quiet in the house while he was working. Every now and then, 
I would bust into his office and make a joke or give him a hug, but most of the 
time, this was time for him to work and for us to leave him alone. And it seemed 
like a solitary kind of thing, so I have real memories of thinking, “Wow, writing 
is kind of sad and boring and quiet.” And it turns out, I was right. Writing can 
be boring and quiet. Obviously when you’re writing in a room, it’s much more 
social and much more interesting. When you’re writing alone, it can be more 
creative, but it is a solitary endeavor. 


How has sitcom humor changed since your dad was writing? 

TV comedy has changed a little bit in that you can say more in terms of dirty 
words, but you can say less in terms of subject matter. We could never do things 
on regular TV that Norman Lear did thirty years ago. 


What are some subjects that are currently taboo on network TV? 
It’s probably not great to make fun of Jesus, not great to allow your main 
character to be a racist or a devout atheist or a drug abuser. 


What’s your take on how sitcoms of the fifties compare to those of today? 
Let’s compare Father Knows Best with Modern Family. Although I think Modern 
Family is much, much funnier than Father Knows Best, 1 do think they basically 
serve the same purpose. They’re trying to portray what they think is a window into 
what a family is all about and the troubles and tribulations of raising one. Father 
Knows Best was a very nuclear family of father, mother, and three kids, and Modern 
Family is a more wide-ranging blended family of a lot of different people and ex- 
wives and their stepkids and that sort of stuff—but the basic idea is they want to 
show American life. And they’re both pretty idealized versions of it, honestly. 


When did you decide you wanted to be a TV comedy writer? 

When I failed at acting. [Laughs] I failed at being a stand-up comedian, and 
then I thought I should probably try to do something else that I might not fail at. 
But I wanted to be in show business in some capacity since I was five. 
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You’ve acted on a few sitcoms, including one of your dad’s Newhart epi- 
sodes. Did you learn anything about writing from acting on those shows? 

Every time I’ve acted, I’ve learned about writing. All writers should experi- 
ence acting so they can understand the process of actors and to gain respect 
for actors because a lot of writers think actors have the easy part. And their 
job is just as hard as anybody else’s, and to do it well is incredibly hard. So 
yes, I did learn that. 


Where did you learn to write a script? 

I learned to write a script by trying to write scripts and doing badly. And then 
writing others and rewriting and rewriting. The first time I ever tried to write a 
script, I was fourteen years old. I showed it to my dad, and he graciously said, 
“It’s not great”—and then I was scared to write one again. When I was sixteen, 
I did write another one with some friends, and I gave it to my dad. He said, 
“This is better but still not great.” [Laughs] And then I kept writing some more. 
I sort of kept improving and working on things, and over time, you get better. 
It’s something you can learn; it’s something you can practice. Joke structure, 
story—those are learnable skills. 


Earlier you had compared writing alone versus in a room. What are the pros 
and cons of writing with a partner? 

Writing with a partner offers a few things: It offers two minds trying to solve 
the puzzles of a script. From story to dialogue, there are always places a writer 
gets stuck and could use help. It also offers a filter, which is especially handy 
when you’re writing jokes. If the other person doesn’t laugh, it might not be all 
that funny. Plus, you always have someone to eat lunch with. But on the other 
hand, there are moments when your writing is really flowing, and you feel great 
about it, and often a partner might not be on the same page. He or she might 
think that great stuff is actually pretty crappy. So now, even if you think it’s great, 
you have to fight about it or change it. So that’s the downside—but that lunch 
thing is pretty essential! 


Let’s talk about The Simpsons. Can you characterize the tone and sensibility 
that Jim Brooks, Sam [Simon], and Matt [Groening] set for the show? 

Jim didn’t want this show because it was a cartoon—to be a cartoon. He 
wanted it to be a show about people. When they talk about the MTM years, a 
lot of it is about Jim Brooks and Allan Burns, who created The Mary Tyler Moore 
Show. And Jim Brooks was [one of the creators of ] The Simpsons. And he was 
always telling a story about characters. He was never telling a story about people 
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falling down or hitting their heads; that was never the point. The point is, “What 
does it mean to be a family? What does it mean to love your kids but not know 
how to be the best dad in the world? What does it mean to want to please your 
wife but your instincts go against what will make her happy? [Laughs] What 
does it mean to sort of want to get ahead in life but be lazy? What does it mean 
that we have desires, we have ids that control us and are kind of the worst devils 
of our nature, when we ultimately want to be better and more productive and 
more creative?” I think a lot of people relate to Homer Simpson because he’s a 
creature of id. He has no willpower. He doesn’t think things through. We all do 
that. That’s what our society is based on—like, “Boy, I hope I can get rich really 
easy. I hope I can lose weight without dieting.” All that stuff. 

Sam Simon gave a really smart overview of what a show could be. He knew 
what would make these characters pop. He knew what combinations would work. 
He knew about story development and how to arc a story, and I think a lot of that 
dovetailing, starting out with one story and blending into another story, was the 
result of a lot of what Sam did. He redrew characters from the original Tracey 
Ullman Show to make them more palatable to regular audiences. He was really in- 
strumental in helping to build an entire world that was understandable and funny 
and interesting. And Matt Groening, same thing. He wanted to show an American 
family in all its glory and all its shame. And he was very instrumental in the big 
picture of what the show should be and especially how the show should look. 
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These cartoons clearly arouse viewers’ emotions. How do you accomplish 
that? 

I remember feeling sad for Fred Flintstone, so we’re not the first people to 
imbue a cartoon character with humanity. If you give appropriate and realistic 
motivations and realistic traits to a character and viewers can follow the story 
and can sympathize with his plight, you can get them to feel something. You can 
get people to feel bad for Homer or bad for Marge or sympathetic to the situ- 
ation. Boy, a lot of people feel bad for Marge and for Lisa because they’re both 
smarter than the other people in the house! I always felt bad for Lisa, especially 
because she was so optimistic. And Marge had a certain amount of optimism, 
too. Homer acting like an idiot or Bart acting mean can really dishearten some- 
one, but those characters remained hopeful that life would improve. 


You created a long list of Simpsons characters: Lou and Eddie, Sherry and 
Terry, Mr. Burns, Smithers, Krusty, Abe Simpson, and Kang and Kodos. 

Those were all characters who were first introduced in scripts we wrote. By 
the way, my partner Wally [Wolodarsky] and I didn’t create these characters; we 
helped create them. People drew them, and we wrote a script where they were 
featured. A whole team of people goes into creating every episode. I always 
want to mention that because people are very quick to assign one person as 
the spark. I think it’s natural to assume that George Lucas is the genius behind 
Star Wars; while he’s one of the geniuses behind Star Wars, he’s not the genius. 
Matt Groening is one of the people who helped create The Simpsons but not 
the person who created The Simpsons. So the group is what I’m extolling these 
days, the power of the group. And I think that’s true of any great endeavor. The 
group makes it better. 


And where did your idea for some of those characters come from? 

Let me see. Lionel Hutz, Krusty the Clown—these are archetypes. So there’s 
nothing in particular that inspired Smithers or Burns or Krusty or Grampa 
Simpson or any of the ones that we helped create. Archetypes. The need in 
the story to have a psychiatrist; the need in the story to have a lawyer; the need 
to have a bus driver; the need to have best friends—none of which really come 
sharply out of my life but all of which I’ve experienced in my life. There isn’t 
one particular lawyer I met but lots of lawyers whom I’ve dealt with both in real 
life and those I’ve seen on TV. So we make a lawyer. Or bus drivers, or stoners, 
or any number of people. 
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One of the great things about The Simpsons was we got a chance to highlight 
people from media and from ordinary life. We were doing a show about a small 
town, but we could also make fun of celebrities like Arnold Schwarzenegger or 
movie stars in various forms, rock singers, and what have you. We got to pull from 
our experiences from all over: from the movies and TV, from elementary school, 
and from our aunts and our uncles. Krusty the Clown’s father was a rabbi. He 
wasn’t based on any particular rabbi, but I interviewed my own rabbi and some 
other rabbis when we wrote it, just to get a sense of good torah. [Laughs] 


And you also introduced Sideshow Bob. 

Again, this is a group effort, and in the show “Krusty Gets Busted” [S1E12], 
we were creating a mystery. And the mystery needed a villain. And in this par- 
ticular case, we got one from Sideshow Bob. And it served as a funny irony of a 
brilliant genius clown sidekick. We loved it. 


Sideshow Bob. Fox Broadcasting / 
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When you created Smithers, was it your intent to make him gay, or did that 
evolve over time? 


We made him black and gay. 


Then why did you change him from black? 

I think people thought it was too much to be black and gay! Incidentally, 
when we wrote Mr. Burns, we called him Mr. Bellin after my friend Jay Bellin. 
But the name was changed by, I think, Sam Simon and some other people— 
and it’s so much better than Mr. Bellin! And not the character, but the name 
Dr. Frink was inspired by my friend John Frink, who actually wound up writ- 
ing on the show. 


When you do a parody, say of The Twilight Zone, are you writing that from 
memory of having seen it in your childhood, or do you watch it again? 

Totally from memory. Always from memory. Because if I didn’t remember 
perfectly, somebody else in the writers’ room would! I mean, these guys are the 
smartest; they remember everything; there’s very little that gets past them. And 
they’re such creatures of media and our environment that there’s very little we 
need to look up. 


Can you think of any scenes you particularly enjoyed writing? 

One my favorite scenes we ever did was in “Bart the Daredevil” [S2E8]. I 
love the scene where Homer has to threaten to ride the skateboard to prove to 
his son that it’s dangerous. To keep Bart from jumping off the cliff, he tells him 
you wouldn’t want to watch somebody you love get hurt. And Bart agrees. And 
right at that moment, Homer inadvertently steps on the skateboard—and falls 
down the cliff anyway. I love that scene. I love it because he doesn’t fall down the 
cliff Bugs Bunny style; he actually gets seriously hurt. I love it because there’s a 
lot of twists and turns; when he gets saved, he gets hurt again. It’s not just one 
gag; it’s fourteen gags, and they all top each other. So I’m very proud of that. 


What are the challenges of writing such a layered show with so many refer- 
ences? 

It’s no challenge at all! It’s a pleasure to be able to spill those references out 
finally. 

Ona Simpsons, you can write a joke that’s the name of the most famous movie 
that’s out. Right now, there’s The Hunger Games Mockingyet. If 1 bothered to 
see that movie, I’m sure I could write a joke about it and put it in a Simpsons 
episode. And I could cut to The Hunger Games set and write a quarter-of-a-page 
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scene that takes place on The Hunger Games in the world of The Hunger Games. 
And then cut back away. On a regular TV show, I can’t write a quarter-page 
scene that takes place in a brand-new world. So we were able to just keep the 
references rolling. 


The Simpsons often has celebrity guests. Do you have a favorite story about 
any of them? 

My favorite story is when we were trying to get Bruce Springsteen to be 
on it. We’d been calling his manager a lot, trying to book him. The message 
we kept getting was, “Bruce is very interested, but we just can’t find him right 
now.” So on this particular day, the manager had again told us they couldn’t get 
ahold of him, and later that night, I saw Bruce Springsteen coming out of the 
same movie theater I was in. So I ran over to him, saying, “Mr. Springsteen! 
Mr. Springsteen!” 


I’m sure he was very happy to see you. 

He was not very happy to see me. He was with his wife, Patty. And he basi- 
cally stepped to protect her, as if 1 were—I don’t know—an assassin coming to 
kill him. And I don’t blame him one bit. I just didn’t realize what it looked like 
from his point of view. I was wearing a Simpsons jacket, and I said, “I’m a pro- 
ducer of The Simpsons, we were just trying to get ahold of you—” 


And this jacket proves it! 

Exactly. A jacket that a million people could wear proves that I’m a producer 
on The Simpsons. I said, “I just wanted to get ahold of you to find out if you 
were actually interested in doing this episode we did.” He said, “Oh yeah, yeah, 
it sounds really great.” And of course, we never heard from him again. He didn’t 
believe I was on The Simpsons. 

I remember directing Dustin Hoffman, which was a lot of fun. I went to his 
trailer to direct him for a few lines that he did on one of our shows. I got to work 
with Michael Jackson, which was interesting. Michael was an interesting fella, 
and he made some very interesting demands. He wanted a room full of heaters 
and twenty-four cases of Evian water in a room where we record The Simpsons. 
He never used them; he never had a sip of water or walked into the room full of 
heaters. And he looked like he was wearing orange makeup on his face. 


Do you have any fond recollections from The Simpsons room? 


I remember my partner Wally threw a cup of mashed potatoes onto the ceil- 
ing tiles, and it stuck there. It may still be there; I have no idea. We’d walk in 
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every day, and we’d see the 20th Century Fox mashed potatoes stuck to the ceil- 
ing. And we’d just look at it, wondering when it would ever fall. 


I’m curious how you’d compare The Simpsons to The Flintstones. 

Based on the drought of prime-time cartoons between The Flintstones and 
us, we weren’t expecting to be as successful as we were. 

I would say that Homer’s nuclear power plant is not that far from the rock 
quarry that Fred Flintstone worked in. You can definitely see similarities be- 
tween Homer Simpson and Fred Flintstone. They both like to eat. They both 
like to bowl. They both like to get their way and are disappointed when that 
doesn’t happen. They are both married to incredibly hot women who are too 
good for them. They both love their kid(s) and would do anything for them but 
sometimes, in a misplaced moment, forget about them. “Woo-hoo!” and “Yabba 
dabba doo!” kind of sound similar. But I think Homer is a lot dumber than Fred. 
Fred also got more angry at Barney. 

The Flintstones seems to be more of a direct lift from The Honeymooners, and 
The Simpsons wasn’t a lift of any particular family but just of America in general. 
I guess Springfield and Bedrock each had their own versions of America, and 
I would characterize them as an accurate sarcastic portrayal of what America 
looks like. So in The Flintstones, going out to eat at a drive-in restaurant or go- 
ing to a drive-in movie or being interested in technology—as Americans were in 
the sixties—was portrayed in a very funny way by Stone Age people who used 
animals to power things and used dinosaurs and used their feet to operate cars. 
Even though they were primitive, it was important to show technology. In The 
Simpsons, we showed consumerism in general, what to buy, what people wanted, 
how life is lived, what people envied, how every town has everything: Every 
town has an airport; every town has a bowling alley; every town has an amphi- 
theater; every town has a sports team. We tried to show every facet of American 
life that goes on and make our own version of it for Springfield. 


What differences do you notice in The Simpsons writing today compared to 
when you were there? 

I don’t notice much. Man, they’re great. I publicly state that The Simpsons 
gets a bad rap for being an old, lazy show. It’s not an old, lazy show. It’s really 
funny, it’s really sharp, and it makes me laugh every time I see it. Those guys 
have a hard job because telling a story that’s new and fresh is really hard after 
eight thousand episodes. So they do a really good job of keeping it fresh, of keep- 
ing it interesting, of keeping it relevant, and my hat’s off to them. I had to leave 
after five years because I was exhausted! 
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What advice would you give a writer new to a room, in general? 

I think your job is just to please the showrunner, to think of things they’d like 
and will agree with. If you pitch something that’s super funny but you know the 
showrunner will hate, you’re just wasting everyone’s time. 

Most showrunners could and would write the shows themselves if they had 
the time, effort, and energy. And for the most part, what they really need is a 
bunch of brains working together to solve a problem, and hopefully the ideas 
they get are all or mostly within the range of stuff they like and might even think 
of themselves. Every now and then, an idea will strike a showrunner’s fancy that 
they could never possibly think of, so occasionally you may get stuff in like that. 
But primarily, your job is to read the room, read the show, read the showrun- 
ner—and pitch towards what they do—not try to change the show. 


What’s the worst kind of experience you can have in a writers’ room? 

Generally speaking, the worst experiences in a room are when the person 
you’re working for is very unhappy; that’s the hallmark of a bad experience. 
A showrunner who is unhappy in life, unhappy with the show, and especially 
unhappy at home. Because that means they never want to go home! 


Do you have any funny anecdotes from a room? 

Frasier was already a very successful show when I was brought onto it. And 
on my first day, I remember getting dressed, going to the Paramount store, and 
buying as much Frasier merchandise as I possibly could. Frasier hat, Frasier 
sweatshirt, Frasier sweatpants—and then wearing all of that into the writers’ 
room the first day. I looked idiotic. And of course, I didn’t say anything about 
it; I just walked in like nothing was weird. They laughed; they thought that was 
funny. Another thing was that the Frasier room was known for being a very 
stodgy, stiff, formal place. So pretty quickly into it, I brought in a fart machine. 
And I used it all the time. It sort of brings the level of discourse down to a much 
more basic level of jokes. I thought basically I would get fired within the first two 
weeks, or I'd never get fired at all. And I never got fired at all. 


You said the room was stodgy. Can you elaborate a bit? 

They were known for being a very quiet room, a very contemplative room. 
Some rooms in Hollywood are very noisy, with people shouting back and forth; 
this was known for being more ofa thought-provoking, quiet room. The reputa- 
tion of it was you weren’t going to pitch anything until you had a fully formed 
pitch—all the jokes, the wording, everything, exactly the way you wanted it, and 
otherwise you shouldn’t say anything. 
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David Lee says he doesn’t know where that rumor got started, but he didn’t 
agree with it. 

He’s absolutely right. That’s not how it was at all. But that was the reputa- 
tion of it when I got there. Maybe because, when they brought in dinner, they 
served it on china, and we didn’t eat out of cartons! And the expectation wasn’t 
that you needed to have a fully formed joke every time, but you wanted to be at 
your best—because it was one of the best shows on TV at the time. You wanted 
to sort of pitch to the level of the show. 


Which type of Frasier’s humor did you most enjoy writing? 

I’m not a huge fan of puns. I like situational humor and humor that comes 
from characters, so I preferred writing a show where Frasier was in a situation 
that his ego couldn’t let him out of, when you could take the character as created 
and put them into a situation where they could be their funniest. 


Did Frasier have a formula for plot? 

No, there was no formula. We just tried to pick out situations that were from 
our lives, that were interesting and could bring a lot of conflict and represent the 
characters well. It was just about making the funniest show we can. And trying 
not to repeat ourselves too much. 


Do you have a favorite episode you wrote? 

I guess my favorite is a Christmas episode called “Merry Christmas, Mrs. 
Moskowitz,” where Frasier has to pretend to be Jewish [S6E10]. And I like that 
a lot because it’s a very waspy, white-bread family, and they all had to pretend to 
be Jews. But that was a product ofa writers’ room. So even though I get credited 
for writing the first draft of it—which I did—the story came out of a group of 
people who came up with that idea. And writers in that room all revised it and 
worked on it and made the jokes funnier and finalized it. I just get to enjoy taking 
credit for the work of so many others, especially Chris Lloyd. 


Were you ever worried about going above the audience’s head on Frasier? 

No, never! Never. You can’t go above the audience’s head. With all the great 
shows I’ve worked on, we never worried about talking down to an audience, 
ever. The Simpsons, Malcolm in the Middle, Fraster—they were shows where we 
assumed our audience was just as smart as we were, had the same reference base 
as we did, and if they didn’t get the joke specifically because they didn’t know 
the reference, they’d figure it out. 
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How did you grow as a writer on Frasier, Jay? What did you learn from that 
experience? 

I learned that you can do an entire show in one or two sets, and you don’t 
have to do short scenes; you can do scenes that go on for ten or twelve pages. 
It was like making a beautiful play every week. And I guess I learned the way 
Christopher Lloyd creates a show, and it’s a very interesting way that I really 
like. He’s very smart, and he creates stories that have twists and turns and very 
interesting patterns that are unique to Chris. I can’t really characterize it for you. 
He doesn’t have one style; he’s simply brilliant. He’s funny. He’s human. He’s 
a great observer of his life and times. He’s great with sophisticated plots and 
flawed characters. I’m a fan. So when I say “learned” it, ’'m not sure I can re- 
peat exactly what Chris does, but I could probably come up with a Christopher 
Lloyd-type story—a poor imitation of a Christopher Lloyd-type story. 


What are some misconceptions that the average person has about your job? 

People seem to think comedy writing is really easy to do. And they also think, 
oddly enough, that there’s a market for somebody who has an idea. They'll say, 
“T can provide you with the ideas; you just write them.” Like that’s the hard part. 
The hard part isn’t coming up with ideas; we have lots of ideas. It’s executing the 
idea. Another misconception is that people will think a writer just writes for one 
character in a show. If I say I work on Simpsons, they ask, “What character do 
you write?” I tell them I write all the characters, and I do. It’s hard for them to 
imagine that one brain can imaginatively be all those different kinds of characters. 


Finally, did your dad give you any advice about writing? 

We don’t really talk shop much, but over the years, I’ve gleaned from him— 
and from many other writers whom I respect—to tell the truth. Find your truth 
and tell it. 
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PITCHING 


Carl Kleinschmitt (The Dick Van Dyke Show, M*A*S*H): I was not a particu- 
larly good pitcher. I’d find myself having two-thirds of a story and never being 
able to say, “And then, at the end, they do this.” I had the beginning and the 
middle, and I always went in hoping people could help me. 

But my partner Dale [McRaven] was not as vocal as I was. Garry Marshall 
has an anecdote in one of his books about how Dale kept saying, ““You always 
get to pitch the stories. I wanna pitch the story sometime.” And so Garry found 
Dale in the men’s room—he was throwing up because he was going to have to 
pitch the story! [Laughs] 

On another show we worked on, Dale insisted upon pitching the story. He 
got about ten, fifteen words out, and he turned to me and said, “Take it, Carl!” 


Kevin Abbott (The Golden Girls, Roseanne): You go in there, and you try to 
keep things light and funny, and you do your little patter, and you keep it short. 
T’'ll tell you about my experience pitching for Golden Girls. They said, “Give 
us a log line that would be in TV Guide, and if we’re doing something like that, 
we'll stop you.” 

And the first one I did was, “OK, so Sophia gets a colostomy bag.” And 
there’s just shocked faces. I was like, “Nah, I’m just kidding, just kidding.” But 
it lightened up the room. And the show I thought I was going to sell didn’t 
go; it was about Dorothy’s going bald. It turns out that the baldness skipped a 
generation of Petrillos, so Sophia had all her hair, and Dorothy was going to go 
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bald. I had a lot of great scenes; it was really funny. And they loved it; they loved 
it. Then they said, “We can’t do it.” Why? They said, “When you see Estelle 
[Getty] and Betty [White] at the table, you’ll understand.” Because their hair 
was thinning, so they thought that would be too close. 

And the funny thing is the same thing had happened to me before when I’d 
gone into ALF with a pitch for Willie that was also based around baldness. I 
pitched that it turns out the Melmacians had a cure for baldness, and Willie is 
talked into taking it. He wakes up the next morning, and he’s got this luscious, 
full head of hair. Then he takes off his shirt, and it turns out he’s just covered in 
fur. Because of course, the Melmacians are all covered in fur. And then it became 
an episode about vanity, and is he willing to have to shave his body every day in 
order to keep that full head of hair? 

And same thing: “We love it, loved it. We can’t do that.” Why not? Because 
the actor who played Willie was sensitive about his hair loss. I said, “He knows 
he’s going bald, right?” They go, “Yeah, but he doesn’t like to talk about it.” 


Stu Silver (Soap, Webster [Creator], Benson): In 1982, I cocreated a show for 
Brian Dennehy called Star of the Family. I was pitching it to ABC, and they were 
asking, “What are the legs of the show? What happens in episode 2? What hap- 
pens in episode 3?” And I got so PO’d I just walked out of the room. The head 
of ABC said, “Stu, are you leaving in a huff?” I said, “No, I’m leaving in a TR7.” 
And I kept walking. I went back to my offices at Paramount, and an hour later, 
they called and said, “You're on the air.” Because I didn’t try to grovel and I didn’t 
complain; I just thought, “You know what? Fuck this.” So apparently after I left, 
they were all sitting around, the head of Paramount and all the lieutenants—my 
manager’s twiddling his thumbs—and finally he looks at them and says, “He’s not 
coming back. That’s it.” An hour later, they told me I got picked up on a nonpitch 
because I didn’t give a damn at that point. Their questions were stupid. 


LESSONS LEARNED 


Sol Saks (Bewitched [Creator], My Favorite Husband): I actually learned my 
most important lesson about writing in grammar school. We had a school news- 
paper in the eighth grade, and a kid named Frankie wrote comedy for it. And I 
gave him a joke that I'd heard in vaudeville. I used names of classmates, and I 
said, “Leonard comes to see Shirley, and when he calls at her house, she says, 
‘T’m upstairs taking a shower, And he shouts up to her, ‘Well, slip on something, 
and come on down,’ So she slipped on a bar of soap and came down.” 
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It got a good reception in class and around the school; the kids all loved it. 
And Frankie goes around proudly, he’s getting all this adulation—and I’m get- 
ting nothing. But then a teacher asks him to stay after recess. And she tells him 
they don’t want jokes like that anymore. So he came out to the schoolyard and 
punched me out. And that’s when I realized—and it’s true ofa TV writer—when 
it works, you’re anonymous. And when it doesn’t work, you’re fired. 


Arnie Kogen (The Dean Martin Show, The Tonight Show Starring Fohnny Car- 
son, Newhart, The Carol Burnett Show): | learned to have patience in the writers’ 
room. Don’t make a pest of yourself. If your “brilliant” joke is rejected, move on. 
Don’t keep saying, “Hey, this is a good spot to do that smoked salmon line!” 
Forget it. I don’t know where or how I learned to stop. Probably from enough 
producers turning to me and saying, “Kogen—enough!” 


David Isaacs (M*A*S*H, The Simpsons, Frasier, Cheers): Ken and I were 
doing a new sitcom for Mary Tyler Moore [Mary], and we were pretty confi- 
dent that we could face all the challenges. And boy, we had no idea what we 
were in for. But we were pretty cocky walking around New York, thinking, 
“Wow, we’ve got Mary Tyler Moore and thirteen episodes—we’re gonna con- 
quer the world!” About a year later, we were about as burned out as any two 
guys could ever be. 

I have a theory about the business and about life—called Prince of the City. 
The theory is that, the minute you think you’ve got it conquered, the minute you 
think you’ve got the magic formula, the minute you think your work is going to 
make you suddenly stand out and you see yourself as the Prince of the City, the 
King of Los Angeles—that’s the moment when you usually get a surprise that'll 
completely hit you between the eyes. So the lesson there is never get too carried 
away with yourself. Mary was a perfect example of that for Ken and me. 


COMEDY IS HARD! 


Bill Persky (The Dick Van Dyke Show, That Girl [Cocreator], Kate ¢ Allie): 
The thing about writing comedy is, you do not know how you do it. So when 
I get up in the morning, I don’t know that I still can do it. And until you do 
do it, you really aren’t sure you can do it. And that’s a little frightening. It’s 
not like a brain surgeon who gets up one day and says, “Oh Jesus, where 
do I make the incision?” And he looks it up. With comedy writing, there’s 
nowhere to look it up! 
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Steve Skrovan (Seinfeld, Everybody Loves Raymond, Hot in Cleveland, ’Til 
Death): Every time I finish a script, I think, “That’s it. That’s the end of my 
career. I’m done. I have no more stories. There are no more stories left in the 
world. Now I’m gonna be found out.” Seriously, I think every writer has that 
anxiety. I know Larry David had it—that’s it, we’re done. 


Bill Masters (Seinfeld, Murphy Brown, Caroline in the City, Grace under Fire): 
We had a studio exec who wanted to come back to the room after the run- 
through just to see what we did. I said, “Sure.” So we get back to the room and 
start to go over the script. And we were on one joke for forty-five minutes. Some- 
body will say something, and you change the joke, but that changes the next line. 
And “Oh, we can’t do that because that changes the scene.” Or “That’s a funny 
line, but she doesn’t have that information until the next scene”—or whatever. 
And you just keep going back and forth and back and forth. 

Finally, this exec said, “I don’t know how you do this!” We said, “What did 
you think? We’re just so gifted, we come back here, and it’s like we’re knocking 
a tennis ball back and forth? This is hard work!” I don’t know if we ever really 
get the best, but it’s the best you can do up to a point. After forty-five minutes 
on that joke, we came up with a line. I’m not saying it was worth anyone actually 
saying, but we got to move on. 


Steve Skrovan: This is not an easy thing to do, you know. That’s why a child ac- 
tor can win an Academy Award—but there’s no child that can win an Academy 
Award as a writer. 


Janet Leahy (The Cosby Show, Roseanne, Grace under Fire): Just as a general 
statement, almost every writer I’ve ever met who’s had longevity in this business 
has been on a show where, all of a sudden, somebody thinks they’re not funny. 
And youre like, “What happened to me? I was funny yesterday, I was funny on 
that show and those ten other shows—but you don’t think I’m funny here?” It’s 
happened to everyone I know. It’s very strange, but it’s a phenomenon. 


Peter Mehlman (Seinfeld): I have a background in journalism, which helped me 
to become very good at observing things outwardly; I saw funny and interesting 
things in the world, and I always had my eyes open. 

But it was a bit of a handicap in that I wasn’t at all used to looking inward at 
my own thoughts. So for television, I had to learn how to observe myself because 
stories you come up with from thoughts in your own head are the best stories. 
And interestingly, for a while, I went to the other extreme and was living basi- 
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cally an existential life; I was so busy observing my life that I wasn’t really living 
it. Life just became a research project because coming up with ideas for story 
lines was all that mattered. In a way, the writing was much less important than 
coming up with great ideas. So I was hyper-, hyperaware. 

And I’ve told the story once of how I went to a health spa to unwind after a 
season. I met a girl there, and after hanging out with her a few days, we started 
making out. And as we’re kissing, I start to think how amazing it is that every 
girl has her own kissing system. Her hands go here, her lips do this—and sud- 
denly I realized, “Oh my God, I’m watching my own thoughts in the middle 
of making out! This is bad.” 


Sam Bobrick (Saved by the Bell [Creator], The Andy Griffith Show, The Smoth- 
ers Brothers Comedy Hour): You have to be immune to rejection. It’s like being 
an actor: You'll get turned down for a lot of shows you'd like to do. It’s probably 
a much tougher situation for those starting out now since it’s a struggle with the 
economy and such—and I think it’s always good to come from a wealthy family! 


THE WRITERS’ ROOM 


Phil Doran (All in the Family, Who’s the Boss?, The Facts of Life): A roomful of 
writers trying to come up with a punch line is a competitive sport. Everybody 
wants to move up the food chain and get more money and power. And you're 
really hoping that the guy ahead of you for promotion stumbles or quits. 

You’re cooped up with people twelve, fourteen hours a day, so it’s like being 
in a submarine—and after a while you just hate everybody. So yeah, your nerves 
are raw, and where people used to do funny and endearing things in the begin- 
ning, now you wanna kill them every time they do them. 

You know the classic story about Danny Simon, Neil’s brother? He’s in a 
room full of writers, and they’re arguing over a joke. And Danny Simon says, 
“You don’t have to tell me—I’m the best writer in this town!” And somebody 
says, “You’re not even the best writer in your family.” So there are those kinds 
of stories, and I’ve been on shows where there were such strong personalities 
in the writing room that there was constant bickering and arguing, even hatred. 


Gene Perret (The Carol Burnett Show, Three’s Company, Mama’s Family): So 
much writing on TV is teamwork, so you really want to feel at home with those 
people. Sometimes if you throw an idea out and you get ridiculed for it, then 
you get tentative about throwing out another idea. So when we were head writ- 
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ers, we tried to keep the room very positive, and we’d encourage people to just 
listen and not put down jokes. One time on The Carol Burnett Show, a writer 
did a little joke, and another writer said, “You’re gonna go with a cheap joke 
like that?” And the gentleman looked at him and said, “The next thing you say 
better be brilliant!” 

[Another time,] it was a full room. We started working at about 4 p.m. and 
worked until sunrise or even later. And in fact, the cleaning lady came in, and she 
was mopping the floors and emptying waste baskets. We had one more joke to 
do. Somebody pitched one, and we said, “Type that, and let’s get out of here.” 
And the guy at the typewriter, just as a joke, turned to the cleaning lady and said, 
“What do you think of it?” She said, “I think you’re reaching a bit.” 

And we dropped the joke because the cleaning lady didn’t like it; we had to 
think of another one! So that’s how insecure writers are. 


David Isaacs: There’s a famous story about a kind of room you don’t want to be 
in. A particular showrunner kept her writers in limbo for hours while she went 
back to the office and worked on rewriting. It was a punishing schedule. The writ- 
ers were never quite sure where they stood or what their contribution was, and 
sometime, very late one night, a writer got up and started walking out. The show- 
runner asked, “Where are you going?” and the writer said she was leaving. The 
showrunner said, “You can’t leave now. We’re not done.” And the other woman 
goes, “You’re making me bleed from my ass!” Which is about as graphic and true 
a statement as you can make about a show that’s difficult to write and difficult to 
do every week. Because when you’re not sure what the show’s about or where you 
are in the narrative or your contribution to it, it can be a very, very difficult process. 


Adam Chase (Friends, Phenom, Mom): The process of group writing is inher- 
ently competitive because everyone is offering options, and the boss is picking the 
best options. But it doesn’t have to be mean spirited, and you don’t have to keep 
score. But some people do. Sometimes when you pitch a joke, by the middle of 
that pitch, it’s obvious what the last word will be. There’s a kind of person I call a 
“claim jumper,” who will say the last word of your pitch very loudly as though that 
somehow gives them coauthorship or allows them to take credit for the pitch. It’s 
incredibly irritating because you just want to present your idea and see if people 
like it or not! Or sometimes people will just pitch grammar. They’ll be watching 
the screen and say, “Need a comma there,” to the writers’ assistant. The script’s go- 
ing to get proofread; someone else will notice that; that’s not what you were hired 
for. The writers who do these things tend not to be the most talented. 


MORE TALES FROM THE WRITERS’ ROOM 


Phoef Sutton (Cheers, Newhart, Bob): When you start out in a writing room, 
you’re very precious about your contributions. You go home and say, “I got a 
joke in!” And when the show airs, you say, “I wrote that line!” But later on, when 
you’ve gotten good and when it’s flowing and you're really part of the team, you 
don’t remember what you wrote. It all just becomes the mind of the room; it 
becomes its own thing. 

You enter into the minds of the people around you, and they enter into yours; 
it almost sounds like science fiction, but you definitely get to that point. Many 
times, I’ve seen a writer pitch a setup for a joke, and then another writer pitched 
a punch line—and they won’t have talked about it beforehand—it just happened, 
boom, boom. And that’s a uniquely magical process. 


Adam Chase: The Friends room had an atmosphere of friendly competition. 
Creators Marta [Kauffman] and David [Crane] encouraged us to be very pas- 
sionate; they liked it when we took a position and felt something deeply enough 
to dig in our heels. We argued for about two years about whether or not Monica 
and Chandler should get together! I mean it was crazy—yelling, screaming argu- 
ments—friendly but very passionate. 


Steve Skrovan: Anything goes in the writers’ room, and you get jaded. It’s 
very hard to make comedians and comedy writers laugh because we’ve heard 
everything. I don’t know if this is original with him, but I heard George Carlin 
say a regular person can watch somebody walking down the street and fall in a 
manhole and laugh. But for a comedian, it’s got to be an old lady walking down 
the street and falling into the manhole. Just because that’s darker. 


Lila Garrett (Get Smart, Bewitched, Maude, All in the Family, Barney Miller): 
A well-run writing room is like an orgy. You close the door, and in a manner of 
speaking, everybody is naked. You don’t let anybody in, and you don’t really 
reveal what happens, and everybody is on the same drug. Everyone is locked in 
a competition until the bitter end. And there is no escape. So if you’re looking 
for pressure, you'll find it there. And if you haven’t got a sense of humor, don’t 
let yourself get locked in a writers’ room! 


David Isaacs [regarding the room’s lingo]: ““Ten percenters” are insider jokes 
and references so obscure that we expect only 10 percent of viewers to get them. 
For example, one year on M*A*S*H, Ken and I named characters after an LA 
Dodger or Brooklyn Dodger. Names are hard to come up with, so we just used 
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famous baseball players’ names for every patient, officer, and military personnel 
that came through. 

“Stabbing the frog” means someone pitched a joke, everyone laughed, and 
then someone tried to improve it, and then someone tried to improve the im- 
provement—and by the time you’re down to the third or fourth generation of 
improving, no one is laughing anymore. It’s literally taking a stab at making a 
joke better and taking another stab at it—until you’ve stabbed it to death. 

We had a few [expressions] that somehow grew out of the rooms at Para- 


mount. One was a “Bono,” 


named after a restaurant on Melrose owned by 
Sonny Bono. Almost every seven months, the restaurant in that location would 
go out of business, and there’d be another restaurant there two weeks later. It 
was Bono’s, then Sylvio’s, and then Arturo’s. And sometimes we’d have a spot 
in a script where we couldn’t make a joke work. So a Bono was a location that 
just didn’t work. And then we had “Nakamura,” which was a joke that depended 
on a joke earlier in the script, and that earlier joke didn’t work, so then all those 


jokes that were callbacks to it were now invalid. 


Phoef Sutton: And then there’s the locker room smell. When you get ten or so 
people in a room sitting on the same sofa and spending all day together—even 
if the room is done up nicely—it gets kind of rancid. I’ve heard that, at the end 
of Cheers, when they moved the sofa we’d sat on for all those years, they found 
rats living there! 


Steve Skrovan: “Room bits” are handy if you pitch a joke and it bombs. Lew 
Schneider is the king of the room bits. He’d pitch a joke that bombed, and 
sometimes he’d take a knee and act like he’d just been punched in the solar 
plexus and he was out of breath, or he’d start hacking, like he had something 
in his throat. He’d say, “Ahh, I just got hold of some bad pitch!” And we'd all 
laugh. And that enabled him to recover from the embarrassment of the joke 
not working. 

You need a million bad ideas to hit on the one good one, so doing room bits 
and savers for yourself is a way to tolerate the risk. Because you’re still going to 
get a laugh. 

I used to do the thing where I would just slowly fall out of my chair. And my 
friend Mike Rowe taught me what’s called the “get up and go take.” You pick 
up everything on the table near you—your computer, pens, a rubber ball, or 
whatever—and just load your arms up as if you’re leaving in a huff, as if you’re 
quitting the show. And you walk out of the room. 
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Sherwood Schwartz (The Red Skelton Hour, Gilligan’s Island [Creator], The 
Brady Bunch [Creator], [ Married Joan): On The Red Skelton Hour, I had three 
writers in the room: Marty Ragaway, Dave O’Brien, and my brother Al Schwartz. 
Jesse Goldstein was with us at the beginning, and later Marty replaced him. 

But it was a very difficult situation because Jesse Goldstein, my best friend 
at the time, was dying. He had a genetic form of cancer that his father had had. 
And he didn’t know he was dying because his wife begged us not to tell him. So 
Dave O’Brien and I would have to write funny, and sometimes he and I would 
just leave the room and cry. Then we’d come back and continue with this very 
broad comedy. 

And it was so wonderful dramatically that I wanted to turn it into a play 
where a guy is dying and the other two people know it and he doesn’t. And yet 
they have to write funny. It would have been a great play, but I could never write 
it. I tried for twenty-five years to write it. I never could. 


REWRITING 


Bill Persky: Sometimes we’d rewrite freelancers’ shows 100 percent. There was 
one writer who came in, and literally the only thing of his still in the script was 
his name, “Written by.” And at the end of the show, he came to see us, and he 
said, “I gotta be honest with you. When I handed it in, I didn’t realize it was this 
good!” He thought he wrote it. 


Stu Silver: Sometimes when the show didn’t work at Thursday’s camera block- 
ing, you’d tell all your writers to go home. You’d call your wife and say, “Honey, 
I’m not gonna see you tonight,” and you’d rewrite the whole script in one night. 
So on Friday, you’d be shooting a show you’d written the night before. I did that 
once on Brothers, and I did it once on Webster. That usually leads to divorce 
after you’ve done it for several years. 


Adam Chase: [On Friends,| because we did an incredible amount of rewriting 
between takes, most of the tapings were very long—we’d start at six and could 
go until 1 or 2 a.m. There was always a feeling of, “Let’s not stop until it’s per- 
fect—if we can beat that joke, let’s beat it.” Sometimes we’d interrupt taping to 
rewrite an entire scene. To the actors’ credit, we could show them a page, and 
they’d look at it and go, “Got it.” And then they’d do the whole new scene, hav- 
ing instantaneously memorized it. It was like a magic trick. 
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Joel Rapp (McHale’s Navy, Bewitched, The Donna Reed Show): My partner Sam 
Locke and I wrote for McHale’s Navy. They'd hired Si Rose to be the story edi- 
tor; we’d turned down the job because we figured we’d make a whole lot more 
money just writing. We handed in our first script to Si, and he called us up and 
said, “Boys! These characters are all wrong.” I said, “Si, we invented those char- 
acters. How wrong can they be?” 

And we'd get a call about every script we handed in. Every single one. “Aw, 
boys! Are you really in the Writers Guild? Are you sure you're professionals?” 
And then we’d go in for a meeting, and he’d have forty changes, and we’d get a 
second copy of the script, and it would be 50 percent him and 50 percent us. 
Then we’d get the final script, and it would be about 95 percent what we handed 
in in the first place. Si Rose was a very nice guy. But this happened every script. 
And it was like that for three years. 

When we’d turned in the very last script in the series, we went for a meeting 
with Si. He looked at us and said, “I’m very disappointed, boys; this is not up to 
your usual standards.” And this was after three years of denigrating every word 
we ever wrote in every script. But that’s what he said: “Boys, I’m very disap- 
pointed. This is not up to your usual standards.” 


Phil Doran: I was constantly having to leave out jokes I really liked. Some 
because of censorship; sometimes the actors didn’t like them, or the show was 
too long and needed to be cut. Mort Lachman would come back from meetings 
where they’d discussed what changes we had to make, and he’d say, “Gentle- 
men, some of our children must die.” That’s what it felt like; it felt like you were 
killing your children. But we did it. You move on. And you think, “Well, you’ll 
use it some other time.” But you never do. 


Joel Rapp: We had a contract for six Joey Bishop Shows, and we wrote the first 
one, and then we went to watch the taping. And there were about three words of 
our script left in what they finally shot. We asked the producer what happened, 
and he said, “Joey got a hold of the script, and he changed everything.” But we 
still got the writer credit, which was fine. So then we wrote a second script, and 
the same thing happened. So for the third script, we turned in thirty-six blank 
pages, and we were fired. And it was fine with us. We were making plenty of 
money and had other jobs. 


Sam Bobrick: On Andy Griffith, ’'d say 80 percent of what we wrote would 


go on the air. When we wrote for early television, they were our words. But as 
the comedy half-hours progressed, my words were used less and less. We won 
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a Writers Guild Award for our original version of a Get Smart script. But when 
the show aired, it was unnerving how much they’d changed it. I didn’t like that 
because I felt, if my name were going to be on it, it better represent my work. 
By the late eighties, I wasn’t very proud of much of the stuff I did because what 
would happen to a script was upsetting. 


Arnie Kogen: | appreciated it when somebody made my script better in a re- 
write. But some writers didn’t want their script tinkered with. I had a clause in 
my contract that my scripts must be rewritten! Not actually, but I didn’t mind. 


BIGGEST LAUGHS 


Hal Kanter (The George Gobel Show, Fulia [Creator], All in the Family): One 
of the biggest laughs All in the Family ever got was a joke I wrote about Gloria 
being pregnant. They were talking about it, but Archie hated the word pregnant. 
He said, “Don’t say that. It sounds like you’ve done something.” And Mike says, 
“We did!” I remember that laugh went on and on. That was one of the biggest 
laughs in history. 


Elliot Shoenman (Maude, The Cosby Show, Home Improvement): In the very 
first script I wrote, Maude’s eight-year-old grandson wanted to see an X-movie. 
And Maude was explaining the difference between an X-rated film, an R-rated 
film, and a G-rated film. And the joke was something like, “A G-rated film is 
about animals, an R-rated film is about animals having sex like people, and 
X-rated is people having sex like animals.” It was something in that comedy 
rhythm. It was one of the things that showed them I could write a sort of com- 
plex joke, and it got really big laughs. 


Peter Mehlman: In my Seinfeld episode “The Virgin” [S4E10], I got an incred- 
ibly long laugh when the second the girl admits to Jerry she’s a virgin, and Elaine 
comes in and starts right in on this story about how she opened her pocketbook 
and her diaphragm came flying out. And she’s going, “So I’m sitting there in the 
middle of all these people staring at my diaphragm,” and she’s really punching 
the word diaphragm. Then she looks at the girl who just said she’s a virgin, and 
she says, “Look, I don’t have to tell you”—and the laugh went on and on. 


David Isaacs: The longest laugh on Cheers may have been when Sam and Diane 
kissed in the last episode of the first year. They were fighting, and Sam said, “Are 
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you as hot as I am right now?” And she said, “Hotter!” And then they kissed. I 
remember standing on the stage and being surprised when the audience just ex- 
ploded with cheers and applause—we’d had no idea anyone cared all that much! 
My partner Ken said, “We've peaked. We'll never be as good as this again.” 


Arnie Kogen: There was a series several years ago called The Invisible Man, and 
I once wrote a sketch for Carol Burnett called “The Invisible Man’s Mother.” 
Other mothers were talking about their son the doctor, their son the lawyer, and 
their son the businessman—and her son was the invisible man. He’d come over 
to visit, and she’d complain to him, “Why can’t you be like other people?” He’d 
say, “This is the way I am.” And she’d yell at him, “Stand up straight when ’m 
talking to you!” And he’d ask, “How do you know I’m not standing up straight?” 
And she’d say, “A mother knows!” 


CENSORSHIP 


John Rappaport (Rowan & Martin’s Laugh-In, The Odd Couple, M*A*S*H): 
Laugh-In was very, very way out there and highly advanced. We never really did 
anything dirty, but the producer, George Schlatter, loved to sneak stuff in, to try 
to get away with it. And when he learned one day that there was a Lake Titicaca, 
he went berserk: “Oh my God, I can say that on TV, and there’s nothing they 
can do about it!” 

I remember one thing we did that I wrote a lot of, and the network never 
caught on. We had a guy called Mervyn the Magnificent; he wore a big black 
cape, and you would only see him from behind, and all of a sudden, he would 
spread the cape out. And whoever was looking at him would say, “Mervyn, that 
was magnificent.” And the networks never seemed to understand that this was a 
guy flashing! They allowed it on the air because they just didn’t know what we 
were doing. And nowadays you can say, “Hey, look at the big pack!” But Mervyn 
the Magnificent was much more clever. 


Hal Kanter: On one of my early shows, a censor ruled that the joke “I was a tall 
baby. I was born on December 18, 19, and 20” was too graphic to use on the air. 


Gene Perret: In one sketch on the Burnett show, Carol was being interviewed at 


a nudist camp. It was all very strategically done; the journalist was outside, and 
Carol was behind some bushes—but you got the idea she was nude. The jour- 
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nalist asked, “How do you dance at a nudist colony?” Her response was, “Very 
carefully.” And the censors objected to that. So we said, “Well, you come up with 
a line.” And the censors came up with, “How do you dance at a nudist colony? 
Cheek to cheek.” That sounded worse to us, but they approved it. 

Another was about a Santa Claus sketch. They told us we couldn’t say that 
about Santa Claus; it’s disrespectful. One of the network execs said, “People 
might think it’s the real Santa Claus.” And we said, “You still believe in Santa 
Claus?” So we got notes like that. 


Sherwood Schwartz: [On Guilligan’s Island,| 1 came home one day after ’d 
been having trouble with the censors over Dawn and Tina. They were worried 
about Tina’s cleavage and Dawn’s navel because in those days you couldn’t 
show a navel. My wife asked me what was wrong, and I said, “Between Tina’s 
tits and Mary Ann’s navel, I can’t get a minute of peace!” 


Joel Rapp: In those days, we didn’t have a problem because we knew the 
rules, and there really wasn’t a show where you could get in trouble! Some- 
times we'd write the filthiest scenes you can imagine with, say, Donna Reed 
and her husband, but that was our way of having a little fun. As a joke, we 
wrote a couple of scenes for that show that were pornographic, for God’s 
sake—and we did it just to get our own rocks off. Then we’d hand it in, and 
they’d call and say, “That’s hysterical. Now let’s talk about the script.” And 
we'd say, “Fine,” and that would be that. But once in a while, we needed to do 
something weird because it can get awfully boring. 


Kevin Abbott: On Roseanne, we had to change a joke where Darlene was sup- 
posed to be doing cocaine. Roseanne confronts her, and Darlene says, “I only 
tried it once, and I didn’t like it”” And Roseanne says, “Oh come on. Nobody 
doesn’t like it the first time!” That one got dung by the Standards; I don’t re- 
member what we changed it to, but it wasn’t as good. 


Stu Silver: On Star of the Family, there was a line I thought I’d never get away 
with, but the censor kid who came from the studio let it go because he had no 
idea what I was talking about. The episode took place at the fire department. 
A fireman goes into a house and rescues a kid’s hamster by giving it mouth-to- 
mouth resuscitation. The night before I wrote this, there was a fireman on the 
Carson show who'd actually done that, and he started getting such a ribbing 
from people that he was going to quit the department. 
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So in my script the guy says, “I’m outta here. I saved this kid’s pet, but I can’t 
take the ribbing anymore.” And one of his firefighter partners says, “You can save 
a million people, you can save homes from destruction, but suck one hamster—” 
and that was the line. It’s a takeoff on an old dirty joke. And the audience went 


crazy. But the kid didn’t understand the reference, so he let it go. 


Jim McGinn (Julia, Valentine’s Day): Vl tell you about a Fulia episode that’s 
most meaningful to me—because it damn near didn’t get done! It was about a 
black burglar. He steals two TVs in plain sight since everyone assumes that, 
because he’s black, he must be Julia’s friend. Her neighbor asks him, “What are 
you going to do with Julia’s TV set?” He says, “I’m gonna take it into the shop 
and repair it.” “Oh, that’s so nice.” The landlord says, “Hey, where are you go- 
ing with that? Are you giving Julia a good price on fixing it?” “Yes, sir.” And the 
landlord gives him his set to get repaired. 

So the script goes over to NBC, and Standards and Practices says, “We can’t 
have a black burglar; we’re taking this thing too far.” Hal | Kanter] is trying to de- 
fend it. And they decide to send it to a man named Stanley Robinson, who was 
a VP at NBC. They said, “If Stanley’s comfortable with it, we'll do it.” Stanley 
reads it, and he puts a little note up on the front page that says, “Approved. Not 
all my people are brain surgeons!” He was black. He was the only black execu- 
tive in network television at the time. And so that’s how the script was approved. 
And of course, I loved Stanley Robinson from that time forward! 


Gene Perret: On The Bob Hope Show, we once went to a place like Sea World to 
do a sketch. Bob went into the penguin area, and we did jokes that were words 
or thoughts from the penguins. And the park objected. They said they don’t ap- 
prove of anthropomorphizing animals. I was at the front of it, and I said they’re 
not talking—these are just thoughts they might have, and we don’t know what 
penguins think! They called the head office and finally gave us permission to do 
the sketch. I don’t know if it played well or not. 


John Rappaport: On M*A*S*H, I discovered that, when you’re successful, the 
networks don’t bother you too much. And because our show was so successful, 
we could basically do anything we wanted, outside of a couple swear words. 
We'd get a call saying, “Potter has five hells and three damns. Can you make it 
two hells and one damn?” That was how it went. 

I suppose now it’d be, “We got seven fucks and two cocksuckers. Can you 
make it eight fucks and nine cocksuckers?” 
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THAT ODD PERSPECTIVE 


Elliot Shoenman: I certainly think comedy writing comes from angst or anger, 
and for me growing up, it was a survival mechanism. I watched all the sitcoms 
because our house was very dark. And my parents’ relationship was dark. To me, 
it was a tremendous escape, and I picked it up and obviously had a knack for it. 
I think also it’s in your bones—and why you see things a certain way and why 
your comic sensibility is what it is are inexplicable. 


Bill Persky: You have to be able to write about painful things—but in a way that 
allows for the humanity of the experience rather than the tragedy of it. It’s like 
when my mother died; she was in her nineties, and on a Friday, she went in and 
left her dentures with the dentist because they were hurting her. She died on 
Sunday, and she was being buried on Monday. And my sister and I thought, “My 
God, if she’s buried without her teeth, she’ll come back and haunt us!” 

I guess maybe in a way, when things are tragic, you’re looking for light in 
them. You’re looking for a little air to creep in. So I went and picked up my 
mother’s teeth, and I had them in my pocket—and all the way to the funeral 
parlor, my mother was biting me! So you have to be able to look for the absurd. 
Because in the worst situation, we behave in absurd ways—and we’re all assholes 
when these things happen. 


Carl Kleinschmitt: I attribute my being funny or having a sense of humor and 
seeing funny stuff to the fact that I felt like an outsider as a kid. Because I had a 
name like Kleinschmitt during World War II, OK? And when I played war with 
other kids, they got to be the Americans, and I was the Nazi all the time. And I 
think, if you feel like an outsider, you start observing. And when you observe, 
you see things from different angles than the obvious. And everyone I know who 
was a successful comedy writer always had a way of looking at things from the 
outside rather than inside out. 

I think all the great black comics came out of pain and persecution. Richard 
Pryor, with whom I worked briefly, was raised in a whorehouse. His mother was 
a prostitute, and for his whole life, he was the outsider. 


Elliot Shoenman: A comic person has a fascination with the way people speak 
and the way people sound and the way people think. When I was in New York 
and struggling to write, I’d take the train back home late at night. And there were 
times when I was listening to a conversation next to me and I wouldn’t get off at 
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my stop because I just had to hear the rest of what they were saying. And I re- 
member when I'd ride to the end of the line and have to go all the way back—but 
I couldn’t nof listen to the rest of their conversation; it had so much color to it. 


Bill Persky: I see [the world] as absurd. Most of what I write is based on my 
view of things and my willingness to be an asshole—which is what I am. I’m very 
unprotected, and I just go flying into things and then find myself saying, “How 
the hell did this happen?” Most people are afraid to laugh at themselves and to 
acknowledge and love their weaknesses. And I acknowledge and love all of the 
things that are wrong with me. Except for my back—I don’t know. 


Janet Leahy: Most people can walk into a room and see a room, but a comedy 
writer would see the fly doing some sort of spinning thing on the wall, you know 
what I mean? The comedy writer usually sees more [of the world] because they’re 
often sensitive, even though they’ll try to hide it with humor. But there’s a brilliant 
capacity for pulling out words and language and memories from one place and 
adding a word and memory from another place and coming up with a joke. 

And with the good ones, there’s a great perspective. They can look at situ- 
ations where other people are taking it all so seriously, and something in them 
says, “We really don’t have to.” And by the way, sometimes that can be inappro- 
priate! [Laughs] But that’s what you get. 


Elliot Shoenman: I once did a play about suicide. This is a true story. My father 
committed suicide when I was eighteen, and in the early 2000s, I wrote a book 
about him. I tracked down a lot of his story, and I discovered that he took a 
cab to the Hudson River from where he worked and then killed himself. And I 
duplicated that journey. I took a cab from there just to see what it felt like. And 
on the way, one of my thoughts was that my father was notoriously cheap—and 
what kind of tup does a guy leave on the way to his suicide? And I used that in my 
play, and that’s real stuff. That really is where my mind went, and I believe in that 
kind of comedy as a survival mechanism. 


Phoef Sutton: You can make any subject funny. If you’re close enough to it, 
it’s naturally funny. I had a brain aneurysm, and I wrote a pilot about that— 


and it’s hilarious. 


Arnie Kogen: You're shaped for comedy at an early age. You have funny family, 
a nutty uncle, witty buddies—chances are strong you might turn out to be funny. 
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Somewhere along the way, people like George Carlin, Chris Rock, and Albert 
Brooks just started thinking funny. It’s not just Jewish and Italian kids in big cit- 
ies. Not just an urban thing. I’m sure Garrison Keillor probably was an amusing 
kid somewhere in Minnesota. Probably the funniest kid at the lake. 

My son, Jay, was the funniest eleven-year-old I’ve ever seen, throwing lines 
out all over the place. Perhaps too many. Once he was playing with some friends 
at our backyard in Encino, and I heard my wife, Sue, shout out a warning to him: 
“Jay, didn’t I tell you? No one-liners at the pool 
one hour before throwing a quip. 
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Like it was a safety thing. Wait 


John Rappaport: When I lecture at comedy writing classes, people usually ask 
if you can teach a person to be funny. And I'll say no. I can teach you some of the 
tricks of the trade, but if by the age of five you weren’t out to dinner with your 
parents and putting two straws in your mouth and going “arf arf arf,” then you’re 
not gonna be funny. Certainly, you can learn writing and crafting and all that, but 
I think just a slight tinge of insanity is required from day 1. 


Gene Perret: Someone once wrote a book on comedy, and on the first page they 
said, “You can’t teach comedy. No one can learn that.” And on the third page 
they said, “I want to thank the following people, who taught me everything I 
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know about comedy! 


FAMOUS FEUDING 


Kevin Abbott: I’ll give you an anecdote about my first Golden Girls taping. The 
producers and writers sat up in a separate booth; there were phones so you 
could call and get jokes and whatnot, but they weren’t down on the floor at all. 
And before the taping started, I wandered around onstage where the sets were 
because this was the first good show I'd ever worked on. And I’m just kind of 
soaking it all in and in awe of this. ’m walking behind the kitchen set, and Bea 
[Arthur] and Betty [White] are running lines supposedly, and they start scream- 
ing at each other. And Bea yells at her, “Just learn your lines, you fucking bitch!” 
But she didn’t say “bitch.” 

And I said “fucking,” so you know it’s worse than that! So I run up to the pro- 
ducers’ booth, and I say, “Oh my God, there’s a huge problem down on stage.” 
They’re like, “What’s goin’ on?” And I tell them what’s going on, and they say, 
“Uh no no, that happens every show. Don’t worry about it.” 
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CAREER HIGHS AND LOWS 


Jim McGinn: It was the first day of shooting Julia, and Hal [Kanter] had told 
me they were filming on stage 19. So I walked over there to deliver my first draft, 
and I saw Diahann Carroll standing alone. I went up and said, “Ms. Carroll, my 
name’s Jim McGinn. I’m one of your writers, and I just want to wish you well.” 
She thanked me, and I left. 

And Hal goes over to her, and she tells him that one of the writers stopped by 
and wished her well. Hal asks her which one, and she says she didn’t catch his 
name. Hal says, ““What did he look like?” She thinks for a moment and she says, 
“Well, he’s pink.” And both of them started to laugh. So it became a running 
joke, and as I got to know her, I’d say, “Listen, we’re taking this skin color thing 
a little far. Black, maybe, but pink?” That Christmas I bought an ad in Daily 
Variety, and I said, “Dear Hal and Diahann. Thank you for a green Christmas. 
Love, your pink writer.” They got a kick out of that. 

And the last time I saw Hal was at the Writers Guild Theater, when they had 
a memorial service for Allan Manings. Hal came in, and he was very frail; he 
was on a cane, standing near the door. I went up and softly hugged him. And he 
whispered to me, “How’s my pink writer?” 

He died two or three months later. I attended his memorial service there, 
and it was the biggest I’d ever seen. If that theater has 500 seats, there had to be 
490 people. He was just such a nice man. If you did something he didn’t like, 
he’d usually handle it with a joke. One time I was supposed to have lunch with 
him, and I was late getting there. So he’s waiting for me at the commissary at 
Twentieth, and he’s obviously a little peeved. I said, “How are you, Hal?” He 
said, “Prompt.” And that took care of that. 


Arnie Kogen: I was the head writer [on Mary]. There were some funny bits and 
pieces. We had Mary Tyler Moore singing “Dead Skunk in the Middle of the 
Road.” We had a musical production number featuring the Ed Asner dancers— 
six guys in shirts and ties looking like Ed Asner doing a disco dance. Mary did 
a monologue saluting “driftwood.” It was fresh. It was different. It was offbeat. 

The series was canceled after three episodes. America didn’t like Mary doing 
anything but the Mary Richards character they were used to. 


Sherwood Schwartz: The president of CBS was a very strong-minded guy 
named Jim Aubrey; he was very successful, very powerful. I presented the idea 
for Gilligan’s Island, and he said, “No one’s going to keep coming back and 
watching these same seven people. And how many stories can you do?” Well, 
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I already had lots of stories; I knew how I wanted it to go. A lot of steps were 
involved, but finally, after I reedited the film, it tested very well. And Aubrey 
knew he had to put shows on that tested well, so when he called me, he said, 
“Sherwood, I still hate your fucking show—and I’m putting it on the air!” 


Sam Bobrick: Joe Barbera was one of the Flintstones producers whom I liked 
very much. One time he said he wanted to have lunch with me, and I was very 
excited, since I’d never had a Hollywood lunch. I arrived at his office, and we 
were sitting there talking; I think I was pitching a show. And he says, “Let’s have 
lunch.” And I’m all dressed to go to lunch. He says, “What kind of sandwich 
do you like?” He had a vending machine where you put in fifteen cents and you 
get your sandwich. 


Elliot Shoenman: I was doing a rewrite and was in a kind of panicked spot in 
a script, and I used an old Honeymooners joke. I could not today tell you what 
it was. And Rod Parker, the producer, singled that one out. He said, “I like the 
rewrite, and I especially like this joke.” And I was very excited and happy, and I 
was about to tiptoe out of there. And then he said, “I like it so much because I 
wrote it originally!” 

So those kinds of things happen, but I got away with it because I was just 
kind of winging it. I also think they got a kick out of the fact that I was this 
twenty-six-year-old guy who could steal an old joke—that I knew the old jokes. 


Arnie Kogen: I’d write the Tonight Show monologue on the subway. I lived in 
Brooklyn, and I used to get on at Sheepshead Bay Road and write the mono- 
logue on the BMT going into Rockefeller Center. I usually got very funny 
around Newkirk Avenue. 

It was tough for me to get more than three jokes in the monologue. I’d 
always watch the cue card guy write the jokes before the show to see if mine 
were in there. And then one day, I see him writing a fourth joke. It was another 
career milestone for me. I remember the date, it was July 8, 1966. I sometimes 
forget my anniversary—but never the day I finally landed four jokes in the 
Carson monologue. 


Phil Doran: After Doug and I had signed [to write Hot L Baltimore], we came 
in to meet Norman Lear officially for the first time. And you have to understand, 
this was a guy with eight or nine hit shows running. So we walk into his office, 
and it must have been like what MGM was like back in the Golden Age: people 
coming and going, movie stars and this and that—a lot of action. I walk in, and 
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the first person I see is Mike Wallace. And it’s a crew from 60 Minutes, and 
they’re filming Norman. We say, ““We’ll come back later,’ but Norman says, “No, 
no, come in, boys, come in.” So we sit down on the couch, and they’re shooting 
over our shoulder and Norman is saying, “Now boys, the essence of comedy is 
when the conflict and the resolution,” and he’s going on and on. Later that day I 
called my parents and said, “You’re not gonna believe it. ’'m on 60 Minutes! You 
only get to see my ear—but I’m actually there.” And that’s the kind of life it was; 
these wonderful amazing things would happen that happened nowhere else. 


Lila Garrett: I was brand new in town, and I’d pitched a wonderfully charm- 
ing story, a perfect satirical situation. When I tried to explain the premise to the 
producer and tried to discuss it with him, he just said, “No thanks.” So I said, 
“Pll go back to the drawing board.” And that producer told my agent, “Lila Gar- 
rett argues.” The next thing I knew, that producer had spread my reputation as 
a person who argued. That went through the industry like wildfire. Because in 
this industry they love you and they hug you and kiss you and they adore you, 
but the thing that they hate most is to have someone challenge them. So it was 
very hard after that to get a job, for a very long time. 


Arnie Kogen: I met Dean Martin once—the day of the first show’s taping. The 
producer, Greg Garrison, introduced us, “Dean, these are the four new writers 
this year. This is Ed. Weinberger.” And Dean said, “Hello, Ed.” “This is Stan 
Daniels.” “Hello, Stan.” “This is Treva Silverman.” “Hello, Treva.” “This is 
Arnie Kogen.” “Hello, Marty.” 

I never corrected him. I shook his hand and never spoke to him again in my 
life. A few weeks later, my wife, Sue, was having dinner with Steve Lawrence 
and Eydie Gorme’s associate, Judy, in a restaurant on Sunset Boulevard. Dean 
Martin was with his manager two tables away from them, and he said, “There’s 
Judy Tannen and one of the writer’s wives. Come on over!” My wife got to spend 
an evening with Dean Martin, and I got, “Hello, Marty.” 


Bill Persky: I did a comedy TV special for Mary Tyler Moore called How to 
Survive the 70s, and there was a dance number in it that was based on jog- 
ging. We had this whole track laid out, and there were dancers running while 
they were dancing. And everybody was sitting on the floor as the dancers were 
rehearsing. I was drinking a beer, and the piano player and the drummer were 
banging. Mary came over, and she was all sweaty, and she sat down and took a 
sip of the beer. She said, “Billy, what are all the other people doing?” And I said, 
“They’re waiting for their break.” 
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